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“|. Wex11, I declare, I don’t see why not,” said Colonel Bruff, 

*¢] don’t,” replied Sir George Grindle. 

‘¢ She is a good girl, and a pretty girl,” said the colonel, “ although 
I say it that shouldn’t.”’ 

«‘ And my son George is a perfect lady’s man,” said Sir George. 

‘‘ That'll do,” said the colonel. 

‘A bit of a dandy I admit,” continued the baronet ; ‘‘ and never 
the worse for that; better be a dandy than like his half-brother Frank, 
who, with all his mawkish sentimentality, can’t say boh to a,goose.” =" 

‘« Half-brother ?” interrupted the colonel. ‘‘ What have you— 

‘“‘ Yes, I have,” said Sir George. ‘‘I have been twice married— 
a circumstance I thought you were aware of. I married:for money 
when I was young, and for love when I was older—eh ?” , 

‘That'll do. That'll do,” said the colonel. ‘* And how did you 
find it answer ?” 

‘* First the best,” said Sir George. ‘* My first wife was—” 

‘¢ Oh, every body knows,” interrupted the colonel, “the rich Miss 
Simpkins—the great heiress—the—” 7 
_ “Exactly so,” said the baronet. ‘‘ Good soul—amiable, kind, and 
all that, eh? She died soon after George was born. Still, entre 
nous, I never cared for her, nor she for me. I wanted her money, she 
wanted to be ‘ my lady,’—all done by friends; so, don’t you see, colonel, 
having married her to please my family,—why, when she popped off 
the perch, I married my next to please myself—eh? I speak plainly 
—truth between friends—that’s the fact.” 

«That'll do. That'll do,” said the colonel. 

‘‘ Poor dear,” continued Sir George, ‘‘ she died in three years after 
Frank was born—this younger son of mine.” 

** That, I never heard,” said Colonel Bruff. 

“‘ Ay, I dare say,” replied Sir George, ‘‘ you were abroad fighting 

our country’s battles.” 

**That’ll do. That'll do,” said Bruff, “ you’ve hit it, no doubt; and 
the boystake after their mothers ?” 
‘¢ Thereabouts,” answered Sir George; ‘‘ the eldest one—or, as with- 
out regard to comparatives or superlatives, my eldest son, George—you 
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must have seen him about town—a deucedly good-lookirig fellow—was 
in a ~rack cavalry regiment, just getting his troop, when they were 
ordered to India. George went to his doctor—discovered he’ had’ a 
touch of the liver—couldn’t go—” , 

‘* That'll do,” said the colonel. ‘‘ Wanted to be a liver at home, 
eh ?—-Gad, that’s not so bad—so I suppose exchanged—” | 

“No,” said Sir George, ‘* not that; sold out—retired altogether— 
full of domestic feelings and love of country.” 

‘That'll do,” said the colonel, who seemed exceedingly well pleased 
to establish a connexion for his daughter with the eldest son of a 
wealthy baronet—the title having of course its weight for as much, at 
least, as it was worth. 

But there was a stronger reason for this anxiety in Colonel Bruff’s 
case than might have occurred in many others—the colonel had a 
housekeeper—a most equivocal head to his establishment, who appeared 
to manage all his affairs with the unhesitating decision of a mistress 
rather than a servant: and his consciousness of the extraordinary influ- 
ence which this functionary possessed, induced him to keep his daughter 
Jane as much as possible engaged at the country-houses of his different 
friends, so that she might be preserved from coming too much in con- 
tact with Mrs. Smylar (so was the lady-lieutenant of the house in 
Harley-street, where the gallant and venerable colonel resided, named), 
and accordingly Jane, the pretty, the dear Jane, was, in order 
to ensure the comforts of domestic life, kept away from home as 
long in fact as there was any body of her father’s ‘acquaintance in the 
Country to receive or keep her. 

In consequence of this arrangement, the colonel’s house in Harley- 
street, could scarcely be considered montée, except for a short period of 
the year, during which its gallant owner held it necessary to give a 
certain round of dinners, and afford the gentle Jane an opportunity of 
seeing a little of society, and of doing the honours at one or two as- 
semblies, interspersed and illustrated with harmony, vocal and instru- 
mental, imported for the occasion from the Italian Opera-house. . 

This being the case, the colonel, in what is called the dead time of 
the year, dined regularly and invariably at one of the clubs to which 
he belonged; and, as sure as seven o’clock came, marched up the 
coffee-room, with his rosy countenance erect, in a masculine and mili- 
tary manner to his own favourite table, whereupon it was his custom to 
make as serious an impression upon the “ passing” joint, as it had been 
in the earlier part of bis life his pride and glory to make upon an advance 
ing column of the enemy. The gallant officer had an appetite, and 
his use of small arms in his attacks upon the haunches, and saddles, 
and sirloins, has often excited the envy of surrounding guests, and the 
painful anxiety of those who were to come after him, to the piéce de 
résistance. 

For such a Castor, where could a fitter Pollux be found than Sir 
George Grindle—they were a pair 


“ Justly formed to meet, by nature ;” 


inasmuch as the worthy baronet—as every baronet is indiscriminately 
styled—had no comfortable settled household establishment of his own, 
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Of the two sons he had, the one he liked was never at home, and the 
one he did not like, always was. George was always to be found where 
fashion and gaiety called. White’s he had not yet achieved, but his 
head was invariably to be seen over one of the blinds of the morning- 
room at Crocky’shis cab a fixture on the outside, until some of the 
numerous pursuits with which young men of a particular school kill 
time and keep themselves alive, attracted him to a more distant part 
of town ;—with the shades of evening he returned home—dressed, pro- 
ceeded to dine, finishing his daily career at night, in the bright fane 
where he had begun it in the morning. 

Frank—the half-brother of this agreeable roué was, as somebody 
says, ‘‘ quite the contrary, exactly the reverse.” Frank had read much 

—taken honours at Oxford—was generally accomplished—rigidly just, 
and honourable in the highest degree; but, from his earliest youth 
upwards, he had felt conscious of the difference which existed between 
his father’s feelings towards him, and those which he entertained for 
George. This consciousness had the effect of depressing him, and 
increasing his natural shyness; and while George was revelling and 
sparkling in all the best parties of the season, Frank was either em- 
ployed in scientific pursuits, to which he was enthusiastically devoted, 
or passing his evening in the domestic circle of some quiet family, in 
the studio of an artist, or the museum of a naturalist: in fact, they 
were in person, mind, character, and manner, as dissimilar as light 
from darkness; or (not to waste much time upon similes), as any one 
thing in the world can be from another. 

This is a brief outline of the families of the two club friends, whose 
acquaintance began in the club, was maintained in the club, and who 
heretofore, as the reader may have gathered by the brief colloquy with 
which the narrative opens, had never visited each other domestically ; 
nor indeed had come to confession with regard to the actual state of 
their affairs, so intimately connected with the settlement of the fate of 
two persons, dear to each of the principals, but neither of whom, at the 
time the dialogue just recorded took place, was conscious of the other’s 
existence. 

‘‘ Now, Frank,” said Sir George to the colonel, ‘is a mere hum- 
drum fellow; calls himself a man of science; knows better than the 
bible tells us when the world was made, and how it was made; gives 
every thing its classical definition, and calls a tittlebat by a name 
which, if written, is half-an-inch longer than the fish itself; travels all 
over the world with a wallet and hammer, and last year began to chip 
down the Alps to see what they are made of, and brought home some 
of the bits in his pocket.” 

“‘ That'll do,” said Bruff; ‘ wallet and hammer—ninny-hammer you 
mean—no, no, my girl is rather too good for such a chipper as that.” 

‘* Now as to fortune,” said Sir George, ‘‘ the boys are, as they say in 
the city, ‘much ofa muchness,’ George will have all my property, but 
Frank is nearly as well off, barring the baronetcy—a relative of his who 
admires all the olagies and ographies, and thinks Frank a wonder, has 
said as much as that he will inherit all his ‘ worldly goods,’ when he 
dies—all that may be, but George—” 

‘¢ That'll do—that’ll do,” said the colonel; ‘‘ nevertheless, the elder 
is the man for me, and although, my dear Sir George, this conversation 
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inally began more in jest than in earnest, I repeatwhat.I said before, 
* I declare I don't see why not,’ eh ?’”” bho} : 

“* Nor I,” replied the baronet ; ‘‘ we are both in some degree simi- 
larly placed—widowers, with large, cold, empty houses—no thought of 
marrying again, and if we could mend our condition by filling those 
houses with merry hearts and laughing faces, or else get rid of them 
altogether, I think we should do wisely.” 

‘* But,” said Colonel Bruff, ‘there is one thing which requires a 
little consideration.” 

“ What is that?” said Sir George; ‘‘ nature of the property ? quid 


pro > 

** Not exactly,” said the colonel. ‘I mean the agreement/to our 
plans on the part of the young people themselves.” 

** I'll answer for George,” said the baronet. 

“That'll do—that'll do,” replied the colonel. ‘ As for my Jane, she 
knows enough of her father to rely upon his judgment, and too little of 
the world, to be able to question his motives; so, as the ice is broken, 
the sooner we really talk the matter over seriously and more in detail, 
better pleased I shall be.” | 

*“* Suppose,” said Sir George, ‘I was to hint at the affair to-morrow, 
if 1 catch sightof my elder boy. I know he is inclined to marry, so I 
think I shall easily be able to ascertain his feelings in a talk of ten 
minutes.” 

‘** That'll do,” said the colonel. 

' “«¢ Happy’s the wooin 
That's ‘net long a doing, , . 

In this, and many similar apothegms, touching the importance and 
value of speedy completions of matrimonial arrangements (which, by 
the way, had their views and objects been different, they would have 
been the forwardest to reprehend), until the small ‘ pint each” gave 
way to a second double pint, in the shape of a bottle of claret between 
them, over which they fully intended to discuss at a greater length, and 
with more of detail, the project they had in view, had it not been that 
Mr. Snob—a regular club bore,—who by some fatality had once acci- 
dentally met Sir George Grindle somewhere at dinner, where he was not 
introduced to him, claimed him as his friend ; brought his pintof Bucellas, 
or Marsala, or some such stuff, to the common stock, and of course 
destroyed completely the opportunity of talking over matters of which 
the two elderlies were most anxious to avail themse!l ves. 

Never, perhaps, was a mere casual acquaintance so speedily or 
strangely ripened into that sort of give and take intimacy, the spirit of 
which appeared to be, the giving a daughter by one, and the taking her 
by another ;: but the few vague observations which we have nade on the 
disagreeableness of both their establishments, may perhaps account in 
some trifling degree for the sympathy by which two bowing and speak- 
ing associates in a large society were so suddenly transformed into 
bosom friends. 

As the communication is perfectly confidential and will go no further, 
there is but little difficulty in pronouncing this great, tall, swaggering 
Colonel Bruff, one of the “high contracting parties” to the league 
offensive and defensive which was on the point of being entered into, as 
a kind of human monster; he was a big animal, and thence seemed to 
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derive a consciousness that he was of consequence; he was, a, hard- 
headed man, not by any means in the complimentary: acceptation of, the 
phrase; he was coarse and overbearing in his manners, and as far as 





Jane was concerned, a tyrant of the first water. boaslg vial 


When she, at his express command, sat at the head of his.table,. she 
was subjected to a constant “fire” of reprehension and sarcasm. When 
for the suke of his ‘‘ own position,” as he called it, she yielded to. his 
wish to receive small parties of his friends (dignified into soirées, by the 
pastrycooks who furnished the nastinesses, and swelled into. concerts by 
the voices of the second-rate screamers of the Opera-house), ‘every 
thing went wrong, and poor Jane, commanded by her father to dress her 
countenance in smiles, too often found her eyes suffused with tears. 

Now Jane thus treated had no mother-in-law, as we know; but Jane 
was perhaps worse off than if she had had one. A mother-in-law would 
at least have been a responsible person—she might even have loved her 
for her father’s sake—she might have been an agreeable companion-—— 
she might have been a mistress of the house, calculated to draw round 
her husband an agreeable circle of acquaintance, who might have ren- 
dered that house at least a comfortable home for him/ But no—instead: 
of such a person bearing his name, and filling an equal place in society, . 
Jane had—when she was under her father’s roof—to endure the half- 
enduring, half-patronizing, pertness and presumption of Mrs. Smylar; 
who endeavoured to combine in the attributes of her character, the meri- 
torious pretensions of an affectionate governess, with those of a zealous. 
and prudential housekeeper, always contriving, if any family discussion 
or dissension arose, to take part—very deferentially—with the daughter 
against the father, and vice versd, with the father against the child. 

It cannot be for a moment doubtful to the reader,'that however de- 
sirous Colonel Bruff might feel to keep Jenny as much apart from 
this third estate, which had sprung up in his establishment, Jenny 
herself was scarcely less so. It is true that the girl was as pure and as in- 
nocent as well-bred girls of her age in England gencrally are, but purity 
and innocence must have degenerated into something much lower in the 
scale of human nature, if common observation and the natural intellect 
of nineteen—female nineteen —did not discover in the pert, flippant man- 
ner of such a person as Mrs. Smylar, especially associated with the good- 
natured acquiescence of her ‘‘master,” something more than the ordi- 
nary relation between them established by the rules of society ; besides, | 
if Colonel Bruff’s head ached, Mrs. Smylar was always ready to bathe 
his temples with eau de Cologne ; if any thing had disagreed with bim, 
Mrs. Smylar prepared the curative remedy. In fact, Jane saw enough 
to convince her that Mrs. Smylar had more influence over her father 
than she ought to have, and Colonel Bruff was—as was Mrs. Smylar too 
—perfectly satisfied that she was perfectly aware of the state of things as . 
they existed. 

As for Mrs. Smylar, she was a sharp, clever person—pretty, but 
passée. She began life as a sort of half-scholar, half-teacher, at a 
** ladies’ boarding-school ;” but having been suspected of a too great 
intimacy with a respectable young hairdresser employed, in the presence - 
of some matured authority to cut, curl, and friz the young ladies, 
thought it expedient to leave the seminary, as they call. these h 
ments, and join a company of actors somewhere in the West of England, 
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ployed so much to her advantage ; and although a “‘dead failure” on the 
stage, picked upjust enough of the school and system to become a re- 
markably good actress off of it ; to which skill might, in no small 

be attributed the extraordinary influence which she had contrived to 
‘establish over the gallant and distinguished Colonel Bruff. 

This pertinacious, persevering, and never-relaxing personage had, it 
seems quite evident, one great object in view—an object of which she 
never lost sight—the reader may, without much difficulty guess what 
it. was—the attainment, at some future period, of the hand, as she felt 
conscious she already possessed the heart of the colonel. From this 
point she never permitted her thoughts to wander, or her eyes to stray— 
the only obstacle which struck her as insurmountable, was the presence 
and position of his daughter ;—if she were once married, the necessity 
for the great inconvenient house in Harley-street would cease. Jane 
would be established somewhere—where, what cared she? And then 
the dear colonel would secure his happiness by marrying Aer, and set- 
ting up—or sitting down—in thecountry, all snug and comfortable, re- 
posing on his laurels, which, to say truth, would have afforded no full- 
sized bed. 

It must be quite evident that this ‘ state of things,” as we have just 
called it, could not fail naturally and of course to predispose Jane for 
any change of circumstances which could produce a change of events; 
and therefore the colonel, who knew the world, as he said, and more- 
over, as we believe, never had the slightest intention of marrying Mrs. 
Smylar, felt assured that he could make Jane ‘‘ my lady” with her own 
free will and consent—get rid of his rickety establishment, and 
compress Mrs. Smylar’s abilities as a housekeeper into a smaller sphere 
of action, and so go on dining at his club, in the full enjoyment of all 
essential comforts at home, free from the almost perpetual storms 
which occurred when Jane, as things now stood, happened to be under 
the paternal roof. 

ow, per contra, as the merchants say, what was Sir G 
Grindle about when he soinnocently and accidentally fell into the con- 
versation with Colonel Bruff—what object had he to be so soon seduced 
or induced into an. acquaintance with the bald-headed soldier-officer ? 
He knew nothing of him, beyond the intercourse, which seldom takes 
place casually or accidentally, or even incidentally, in a large com- 
munity of the extent and character of the re-unions of modern London ; 
but then he had observed him as his neighbour, at his favourite table, 
squabbling about trifles, doubting the veracity of the waiters—talking 
loud about impositions ‘in regard” of something which he had ordered, 
or there being more bone than there ought to be in acutlet, or some- 
thing of the sort, which, knowing the world a little, induced him to 
believe that the grumbler must be rich. He soon found out some of the 
leading facts of his case; and having himself a son who had run 
through all his disposable property, and who was anxious to pull up 
and retrieve during his father’s lifetime, by securing a fortune in return 
for the feather which his title would confer; he naturally thought tha. 
the one would be desirable in the eye of a swaggerer with cash, whom, 
as he thought, might be seasonably supplied with the commodity in de- 
and, bya still greater swaggerer without any—and so began, and, so far 
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as we have yet seen, progressed, the acquaintance of Sir George Grinille 
and Colonel Bruff. “— a ee 

It might perhaps please the reader, and save him’ some trouble in the 
way of “ finding out hereafter,” if he were now to get a little more in- 
sight into the ive positions in society which these worthies actual 
held, than he has been enabled to gain from the few broken Bits of th 
dialogue in which he found them indulging when he first opened the 
book, Moreover, something may be ‘expected to be said of the gentle 
Jane, and how and in what degree the curious contrivances and strange 
machinations in progress as to her settlement for life affected, and were 
= to be received by that really amiable and interesting girl. 

hat she would have felt or said had she, thirty miles away from the 
scene of the dialogue, been aware of its leading, sole subject, it is not 
for us either to imagine or anticipate ; but supposing—which, consider- 
ing she was turned nineteen, was by no means an impossible or im- 
probable case, she happened to be in love, and had pledged her af- 
fections to some fond and favoured lover; all that these excellent 
performers.of the prose duet, of which we have extracted only a little 
to serve as notes for the reader, could say or do, might, and the chances 
are would, turn out to be “‘ mere moonshine ;” inasmuch as if Love gets 
into the heart, it will get out somewhere ; and with one’ of your quiet, 
silent, meek-looking girls, like Miss Bruff, the case is hopeless. You 
might as well wash Mount Etna with Gowland’s Lotion, in the hopes 
of preventing an eruption, as expect to extinguish the steady flame 
smouldering in such a bosom. 

But of Jane hereafter—unconscious as she was when these worthies 
talked the matter over, so let her tor the present remain ; and if any of 
my readers quarrel with Jane Bruff in the end, why then I must quarrel 
with my readers. 

As regards the paternity, Bruff—Papa Bruff—the colonel was the 
founder of his own fortune. From a reverential dislike to do that, which 
a Frenchman of great wit and power once said he was in the habit of 
doing when he found himself getting too forward in company, too ex- 
uberant and too lively, ‘‘dans ce cas la, je pense toujours de mon 
pauvre pére qui est mort,” Bruff never mentioned directly or in- 
directly his excellent sire—ofa grandfather it appears that in the general 
acceptance of the word, he had a sort of faint cloudy idea in the ab- 
stract; but as to the embodying or identification of any such ‘relation, 
relatively to himself, he was as far from doing it as Adam would have 
been, if his nonpareil of a wife had pressed him onthe subject. ~~ 

He was, as we have already said, a large, stupid, noisy than, and 
must in the outset of his career have been a little, stupid, noisy boy; 
but he was a brave beast, and having entered the army—nobody exactly 
traced the beginning—he worked his way gallantly, and being, ac- 
cording to James Smith’s version, a “ fire-man,” was not “afraid of 
bumps,” and so went cutting, and slashing, and storming, and doing all 
sorts of things, which if he) had attained a higher rank earlier in his 
career, might have decorated and even ennobled him; but some four 
years after the Wellington-peace of Europe was concluded, a lady— 
plain, but ‘genteel, and very rich withal—fell in with the captain, and 
moreover fell in love with him—* de gustibus,” and all that. She was @ 
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little, delicate creature, and thought that this Bruff—Brevet-major 
Bruff—she never could understand the military distinction—would make 
a very agreeable husband, and so, much to the astonishment of his 
gallant comrades, their large companion in arms became hers. 

‘Their wonder it must be confessed was soon deeply tinged with 
envy, when they discovered that in his case, the shafts of Cupid were 
tipped with gold: a metal which so used, has the wonderful quality of 
immediately healing where it wounds; whence, as we have been in- 
formed, the acknowledged assuasive qualities of gold-beater’s skin have 
been derived. | 

Mrs. Bruff, as the reader has already gathered, died fourteen months 
after her union with the powerful field-officer, leaving Jane at an age, 
equally unconscious of a mother's care and a mother’s love. Bruff 
behaved in the best possible manner—was devoted to his child—main- 
tained the establishment in Harley-street, to which the wife had no 
only taken a liking, but in which she died, and of which by means of 
her large property he had become possessed ; thus retaining it as the 
memorial of his lady’s taste, and the sanctuary for her daughter’s edu- 
cation. 

And all this went on; and Bruff, as a widower, did remarkably well, 
and little Jane grew up; and then, at the persuasion of several of his 
friends, who represented that during her childhood, sotarge an establish- 
ment, unless he married again, was useless. He placed her under the care 
of a relation of his late wife, Mrs. Amersham, who, with her husband, 
having no children of their own, were delighted to receive her and her 
governess, in the first intance, a nursery Bonne of the Windsor soap 
and bread-and-butter school, thence ascending to Miss Somebody, who 
‘was, in due time, succeeded by Mademoiselle Somebody much finer ; 
during which period Bruff let his house, furnished, for a term of years, 
and having, by some carelessness of the well-wishers of the club to which 
he belonged, become a member of it, he became an habitué of the so- 
ciety in which the reader was first introduced to him. 

When Jane came out—which she did, all mild and modest like the 
opening lily—gentle, tender, and unassuming—Mrs. Amersham pre- 
sented her; and with her sixty thousand pounds she became “the belle 
of the season.” At that period Bruff resumed the occupation of his 
residence, and for the last two years it had been placed under the sur- 
veillance of Mrs. Smylar. 

Sir George Grindle, was of a different caste; their association, 
therefore, accidental in the first instance, was somewhat remark- 
able. Sir George, as the reader knows, had heen twice married ; 
and, as he has already admitted, married first for money, and secondly 
for love, a sort of inversion of the ordinary course of things, for which 
One is not generally quite prepared. However it might be—and as it is 
charitable to suppose it so, let us say that it was—that before he was 
rich he could not marry whom he loved, -and therefore a martyr to cir- 
cumstances, like many thousands of his fellow-creatures he fulfilled 
the injunctions of others, rather than acted upon feelings of his own. 
However, of this first marriage was his son George the fruit. 

George was his idol—spoiled as a child—humoured as a boy, and 
almost obeyed by his father as a man, he had, even before he was of his 
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age, cost his fond parent nearly thirty thousand pounds. It was this, 
and perceiving what desperate inroads these juvenile indiscretions were 
making npon Sir George’s property, that induced the maternal uncle of 
Frank—the half-brother of George—to hint to that most worthy, excel- 
lent, and amiable young man, that he was not to permit himself to be 
depressed or borne down by apprehensions for the future, which it must 
be admitted with his prudential foresight he seriously entertained, not 
only for himself, but for George, who despised him; inasmuch.as he, 
the aforesaid maternal uncle, would take care that at his death Frank 
should find even the nominal advantages of the elder brother—** barring 
the title’—not in any degree injurious to him. f 

Having traced the matter and the motives thus far, we will relieve the 
reader, and begin afresh in the next chapter. 


(To be. continued. ) 








MA'RTIAL IN LONDON, 
The Rail-road Engineer. 
BY JAMES SMITH, ESQ. 


TuovcH a rail-road, learned Rector, 
Passes near your parish spire, 

Think not, sir, your Sunday lecture 
E’er will overwhelm’d expire. 


Put not then your hopes in weepers, 
Solid work my road secures, 

Preach whate’er you will—my sleepers 
Never will awaken yours. 


CN ce 


_ These lines will be read with a deep interest, as being literally the last ever 
written by their highly-gifted and deeply-lamented author. 
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‘KIND COUSIN TOM; OR, MEN AND MOTIVES. | 
BY DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


Poor Jack Martin! Nay, we do him grievous wrong—for he was 
not poor; but rich, imperial, in his simple honesty. He wanted—excel- 
lent want !—a sense of poverty. He wore a whole coat—had rarely a 
fracture in his shoe—slept under a roof of nights, and could sometimes 
boast of five shillings in his pocket. Hence, Jack—ignorant Jack !— 
never dreamt of any worldly difference between himself and Tom 
Martin; his prosperous, and most ambitious cousin. ‘God bless you! 
he didn’t see me,” Jack would say to a companion, when having 
vodded, with a twinkling eye to Tom, the nod was unreturned, Tom 
quickening his pace, and looking into the sky, to avoid his pauper 
cousin. ‘* Depend on’t, he never saw me—bless you !—one of the best 
fellows in the world; always so pleased to see me.” And such was 
Jack’s innocent belief: he could not understand that Tom—his old 
schoolfellow, his blood relation Tom—took any glory to himself from 
the seven hundred a year, and the very genteel acquaintance acquired by 
the grace of such an income, to the disadvantage of cousin Jack— 

ood-tempered, merry-hearted, Jack; who, we may observe, defied 

rtune with seventy-five pounds per annum; terrible odds; the more 
especially, when increased by the addition of one wife and two chil- 
dren. Jack enjoyed—may we say as much—a small clerkship, and 
seemed one of the many, whom fortune forgets either for good or evil. 
Years and years passed, and Jack Martin was only a poor clerk. 

Tom Martin was not to be so overlooked. He attacked fortune with 
a boldness, a laughing confidence, which when successful, is considered 
the certain evidence of genius: if it fail, it is rashness, ignorance, gross 
presumption. Jack and Tom started in life from the same point: 
Jack crept a step or two and then stuck fast: whilst Tom took ogre’s 
strides into the pleasant places of the world. At times they met, or 
rather passed each other; nothing inducing Jack to suspect that there 
was the slightest distinction between them—that Tom, except from a 
growing defect of vision, could have failed to see him. “‘‘ Poor fellow ! 
he always used to be dim-sighted,” Jack would say; ‘but, bless me ! 
how very fast he walks. Capital fellow, cousin Tom—always very fond 
of me.” 

It was, in truth, an annoyance to Tom, that his extraordinary posi- 
tion in the world—his increasing reputation in the market, was wholly 
unacknowledged by his vulgar cousin Jack; who saw cousin Tom— 
and would have seen only cousin Tom, had he been clothed in cloth of 
gold, and dubbed a knight. There was the same laugh—the same 
gtipe of the hand—when Tom found it impossible to avoid the grasp— 
the same kind salutation as in former years. Tom, when confronted 
by Jack, seemed humiliated by his very heartiness : his robust welcome 
awoke a recollection of former annoyance. Jack rose before the pro- 
sperous Tom the ghost of departed poverty. 

** What an excellent fellow, is my cousin Tom!” said Jack, warm 
from one of these meetings, to a brother clerk—a fellow vassal—in the 
office of Smith and Smith. 
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*¢ What’s he done, Jack ?” asked his friend. 

“Oh, he’s done nothing,” replied Jack; “but” «°s a fine fellow! 
So anxious about me.” 
pe Well, I am happy to hear it. I suppose he promises something, 

en ?” 

‘‘ Not at all; but he has given me capital advice. Tom was always 
fond of me.” ' 

‘“‘ Advice? And shall you take it, eh, Jack?” asked his compas 
nion. ? 

‘“‘ I can’t say I shall; but, poor fellow! he meant it well—a goods 
hearted creature ! I’ll tell you all about it. You see this morning, as I 
was going along Cheapside, I met Tom between Alderman: Poger and 
Snarl, the common-councilman. ‘What! cousin Tom,’ says I, and 
caught hold of his hand—‘ how are you? How are you, cousin Tom @” 

‘* And what said the alderman and—” 

‘Oh, they nodded and laughed to Tom, and no doubt, thinking I'd 
something particular to say to my cousin, they dropped his arm, and 
walked on.” 

‘‘ And was your cousin,” asked Jack’s friend drily, ‘‘ very much 
pleased at the meeting ?” 

me To be sure he was—haven’t I told you, Tom was always so fond 
of me ?” 

‘* Well, and his advice ?” ; 

‘* Why, he asked me to walk down Gutter-lane with him; and whe 
we had gone a little way, he stopped, and looking at me in his kind, 
good way, he said, ‘ Cousin John,— ” 

“<* john! 

** «Say Jack’, says I, ‘cousin Tom—no John between relations—Jack 
as always.’—‘ Jack,’ says he,§* what’s your present salary ?’—* Seventy- 
five pounds a year,’ says I. ‘It’s very little,’ says be, and I couldn't 
deny it; ‘ very little for a man of your talents.’—‘ Why,’ says I, «not 
to say much about talents, I’ve known greater fools get a good deal 
more; but never mind that.’—‘ And you’ve a wife and two children ? 
says he. ‘Ha! you've never come and taken a bit with us,’ says I, 
‘as you promised: cousin Sally would be so happy’—‘ Well, I will 
come,’ says he; ‘ but now to business. A wife and two children ?’ says 
he. ‘Between you and me,’ says I,‘ there’s flannel wanted for a 
third.’'—* It’s a great pity,’ says he. ‘ Can't be helped,’ says I. ‘ How- 
ever,’ says Tom, ‘ this makes the matter more urgent. Cousin Jack, 
you're wasting your abilities in England—you are, indeed,’ and poor fel- 
low he seemed quite concerned as he spoke. ‘ What would you have 
me do, then? says I. ‘Do!’ says he, ‘why, I wouldn’t have you 
stop another week in London! If you want to be a man,—they’re the 
words of a friend, Jack,’—and here he squeezed my hand quite like a 
brother,—‘ go to New Zealand : there’s no place like it—four harvests a 
year and no taxes—good bye! but dogo to New Zealand.’” 

Cousin Tom, in his benevolent condescension had ———— pro- 
mised to dine with cousin Jack, and, as Jack himself would insist upon 
calling her, cousin Sally. Twice had Tom named the day—twice had 
Jack mortgaged something of the comforts of the ensuing six days, 
that he might make the Sunday banquet more worthy of the patronage 
ofTom. Twice had cousin Sally—a plain, homely, little woman—been. 
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thrown into a fluster by the promised advent of the: important cousin 
Tom. More ; Tom had been promised by Jack to the children as a most 
especial treat, and the little ones counted the days and then’ the hours 
forthe arrival of the’ mysterious, the wonderful cousm Tom. |<  ' 

** Bless my heart, Sally!” cried cousin Jack, ‘as the church clock 
strack two, ** I hope nothing has happened to dear cousin Tom.” 

** Happened to him,” cried cousin Sally, with lowering discontent, 
and an expressive look at a shoulder of mutton dished and soddening 
before the fire; whilst covered plates upon the hobs gave token of tur- 
nip-tops and dumplings—* what should happen to him 2?” 

** He couldn’t have mistaken me—I’m sure I said one o’clock,” ob- 
served Jack, looking anxiously towards the window, where his two 
children, with noses flattened against the panes, were watching’ for 
cousin Tom. : 
oe is the third time he has made a fool of us,” exclaimed cousin 
ly. , 

** Don't talk in that way, Sally; if he don’t come now, something 
must have happened to him. He promised to come, and he’s so fond 
of me! An excellent creature, cousin Tom.” | 
: “The mutton’s rags,” said cousin Sally, frowning on the seething 
joint. . 

‘¢ Always a man of his word,” said the husband, 

** Turnip-tops not worth a farthing,” continued cousin Sally. 

** Little forgetful, but has a heart of gold.” 

‘** Dumplings like lead.” 

** Here’s cousin !"’ lisped one of the children, ‘‘ cousin Tom !” 

** No, it isn’t,” said the elder, ‘it’s only afuneral.” 

For the third time, cousin Tom disappointed the hopes of the too san- 
guine Jack. In justice, however, to Tom, we must state that his pro- 
mises to dine were rather inferred by Jack, than seriously made by the 
prosperous cousin. | 

‘**To-morrow’s Sunday,” Jack has cried, suddenly coming upon 
the unguarded Tom, at the time in high conversation with very genteel 
acquaintance, ‘‘ you must come—one o’clock—plain living you know 
mutton and dumplings—you always liked dumplings—say you wilé 
come.” 

On this, Tom, like Hotspur, ‘all smarting” would make answer, 
he “* would,” or * could not,” which answer Jack, in his gladness, imme- 
diately received as a serious pledge; and for this ‘reason—a reason 
only discoverable by himself—‘* Cousin Tom was so fond of him.” 

Cousin Tom yearued for high connexions. Having fairly sweated to 
achieve the honour, cousin Tom was become a member of a small club, 
For many days he had hung upon the looks of the Honourable Alex- 
ander Pulington, a gentlemaa of somewhat confined means, and 
limited understanding. Happy moment! At precisely five o’clock in the 
afternoon, on the first of April, 18—, the hand of cousin Tom was for 
the first time suffered to grasp the two outstretched fingers of the Hon. 
Alexander Pulington. We are thus scrupulous as to the time, as it was 
the most important in Tom’s existence. As the great Danish sculptor 
once called:his birthday, that day on which he first entered Rome, so. 


did Tom only begin to live from the squeeze permitted to him by the 
denignant Pulington! 
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The day was Sunday—a May Sunday; and the. friendship of ‘Tom 
and his honourable friend had become more glowing with theseason. 
What could have brought the Honourable Alexander Pulington into 
the northern suburbs, we cannot guess; let it suffice, he was some- 
where in Camden-town; and wandering in that unknown region was 
suddenly encountered by cousin Tom. We shall not. chronicle all the 
discourse that ensued upon the meeting ; however, we may. state that 
Tom ventured to call his honourable friend ‘a devil of a fellow,” 
Pulington smiling a mute confession to the charge. Moreover, an 
elderly spinster, passing, with a large prayer-book, cast a withering 
look at the two friends, one of whom was at the time laughing very 
irreverently, whilst the other, as it seemed to the lady, incoherently ex 
claimed, ‘‘ d—d fine—d—d fine—quite an angel.” 

Thus stood the friends, and thus, soul communing with soul, 
they laughed away the moments, when suddenly cousin Tom was 
roused to the gross events of wayfaring life by a most vehement slap 
on the shoulder. Quick .as thought he turned, and—oh, shame !—oh, 
horror !—oh, death to his new-born friendship with the Honourable 
Alexander Pulington !— 

There stood cousin Jack, all his good-natured face melting with a 
smile, his right hand outstretched, while his left forefinger pointed 
gracefully and significantly down to his feet, where in a red dish 
smoked a breast of veal, that moment from the baker’s—a breast of 
veal hissing and bubbling on a bed of brown potatoes ! 

‘‘] knew you’d come—I told Sally there must have been a mistake. 
She said it was pride—but la! I knew you’d drop in upon us and take 
potluck—come along—bring your friend with you—there’ll be quite 
enough—and you'll be welcome, sir, as the flowers in May.—Here, 
Tommy,” and cousin Jack turned to his eldest son, a plump urchin of 
seven years old, glistening in a white pinafore, and —- in his two 
hands a mug of porter—*‘ Cousin Tom,” and Jack smiled again, as he 
displayed the boy, ‘* you know he’s your namesake; I christened him 
after you, because I knew you were always so very fond of me.—Here, 
Tommy, run to the Coach-and-Horses, and tell .’em to send, home 
another pot of beer—in their own pot—mother won’t mind the 
halfpenny—and, now, cousin Tom, if you and your friend will just 
follow me down that. court,—” 

The despairing artist, feeling that the passion of his heroine defied 
his skill, modestly yet cunningly hung a veil before her. . A like 
difficulty suggests to us alike escape. We shall not attempt to describe 
the agony of cousin Tom—the tortures of the moment. Talk of the 
punishment of the brazen bull; what was it to the horrors of that 
breast of veal? We will not linger on the theme; but simply assure 
the reader that neither Tom, nor his friend, the Honourable Alex« 
ander Pulington dined with cousin Jack. We have, however, to 
record another painful incident arising from this ill-timed hospitality. 
After many struggles, cousin Tom was compelled to quit the club; for 
a month he wrestled with his destiny; but it was too much for: the 
nerves of a stoic that his appearance should be the inevitable signal to 
divers members to commence an earnest inquiry of the waiters.if there 
was in the house a breast of veal, with particular and most significant 
queries, touching—baked potatoes. q 
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How cousin Jack was anathematized by cousin Tom! 


A year.or two passed away, and cousin Tom fell in love; it was pru- 
dent in himto have an intense affection for Dorothea Sybilwitz, the 
only child of a German baron, who, philosophically regardless of. the 
evanescent advantages of nobility, devoted his many days to the vending 
of a certain precious ointment made patent by the state. The daughter 
of the medicinal philosopher had a dowry of twenty thousand pounds ; 
she had, moreover, a very proper notion of the delightful privileges of 
worldly station. She was a mere woman, and was not content to sink 
the nobility inherited from her father in her father’s gallipots. Hence, 
Dorothea Sybilwitz, as the phrase runs, looked high. How it hap- 
pened, let Cupid answer; but certain it is, that with all these aspira- 
tions, Dorothea fell in love with cousin Tom. It was true—she rea- 
soned with herself—he had no high relations to recommend him; but 
then, upon his own showing, he had no poor, beggarly connexions to 
cast a shadow on her golden fortunes. It was thus Dorothea compro- 
mised between her love of nobility and her love for cousin Tom. Rank 
was, after all, an abstract idea; whereas cousin Tom was really a tall, 
well-made young fellow, with very tantalizing whiskers. The match 
was settled— Dorothea Sybilwitz was the affianced bride of cousin Tom. 

What a lovely day was the Derby day of 1837! Cousin Tom, within one 
month of his coming marriage with Dorothea Sybilwitz, with his bride and 
two female friends, took the road to Epsom. There never was such a de- 
lightful day: even the confusion that now and then occurred upon the way, 
served to give a whet, a zest, to the pleasures of the scene. A thousand 
and a thousand vehicles lined the road. Cousin Tom was all attention, 
and Dorothea Sybilwitz was all bliss, when suddenly a voice roared above 
the hubbub,—‘‘ Tom, Tom,—cousin Tom, I say,” and Tom casting his 
eyes down, beheld in a low spring-cart, drawn by a pony, something 
less than a Newfoundland dog, the smiling, happy cousin Jack! ‘* How 
are you, cousin Tom—here we are, you see—here’s Sally—and here’s 
the two boys—and here’s baby,—couldn’t leave baby behind, you 
know—and here’s Mr. and Mrs. Simcox, all neighbours and friends— 
beautiful pony that—small; but I’ll bet you a bottle of ginger-beer 
that he keeps up with you all the way.” 

Cousin Tom’s face became yellow as his glove, and Miss Dorothea 
Sybilwitz with ashy lips, and terrible eyes, said mutteringly, ‘‘ Cousin ! 
Cousin !” Cousin Tom said nothing; but cousin Jack was resolved to 
be seen because he knew cousin Tom was so fond of him. 

“Tom, cousin Tom,” he cried, “‘here’s Sarah! Don’t you know 
your cousin Sarah?” and the husband with a look of triumph pulled 
the coat of cousin Tom, compelling him to glance at cousin Sarah, at 
the time in a coarse straw bonnet and cotton shawl, suckling her last- 
born. ‘So you're going to be married, Tom, are you?—I heard some- 
thing of it—well I wish you joy; and I wish you joy, ma‘am, for I 
can see by your blushing and biting your lips, that—” 

To the inexpressible relief of cousin Tom, the postilions cut out of 
the line and distanced the pony-chaise; hence, cousin Jack could see 
no more. Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz had, however, learned the existence 
of a horribly poor, and therefore horribly low cousin, and Dorothea 
smiled not again that day. 


Early the next morning—even whilst cousin Jack was at his breake 
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fast—cousin Tom, threading the intricacies of the Brill, Camden- 
town, presented himself at the humble dwelling of the poor lawyer's 
clerk. ‘‘ I knew some day you’d come to see me—I was sure you would,” 
cried joyous cousin Jack; ‘ because, though you are a little better off 
than I am, still I knew that could make no difference to you; no, no, I . 
knew you were still very fond of me.” 

In many words cousin Tom told the purpose of his errand. He 
thought the situation held by cousin Jack was far beneath his talents ; 
and, therefore, as he would not go abroad, if he would consent to re- 
tire into Wales, he and his family should be amply provided for by 
cousin Tom. This was the offer, recommended by all the arts of lan- 
guage at the command of the visiter. 

**God bless you, Tom!” cried Jack, ‘* you have a heart indeed; you 
always were so kind-:to me. What I get is to be sure little enough for 
Sarah and—and—and they’re nice little things, arn’t they ?” said Jack, 
in athickened voice, averting his head, and pointing to his children. 

‘«* Beautiful babes !’’ cried cousin Tom, taking one upon his knee, 
and trying to smile upon it. ‘‘ But what say you to my offer, Jack ?” 

“TI say, God bless you—but I can’t take it—no, I can’t. Though 
as a poor clerk, I write my hand down to the stump, I can’t eat the 
bread of obligation.” 

And on this point cousin Jack was resolute; and cousin Tom, with a 
perplexed and angry face, quitted the house. 

Misfortunes suddenly fell upon cousin Jack ; for that day week he 
was discharged from his office. This was the more strange, as it was 
gnly two days before, that Smith and Smith, his employers, were 
splendidly entertained at the table of cousin Tom. Poor cousin Jack 
owed two or three debts; the creditors became clamorous—he could 
obtain no new employment; to make things worse, two of the children 
sickened, as it was thought, for the measles. : 

With an aching heart and a pale brow, cousin Jack knocked at the 
door of cousin Tom. 

“God bless you, Tom,” he cried, ‘it would be a long story to tell 
you what I’ve suffered for this fortnight past. Ha! you are a friend 
indeed—but I must take your offer—I will go, and for the sake of 
others, end my days in Wales. May God bless you!” and the tears 

an down Jack’s face, ‘‘ for your kindness to me !” 

In six days cousin Jack and his family were buried amidst the moun- 
tains of North Wales; and Miss Dorothea Sybilwitz consented to bear 
the name of cousin Tom; whose kindness for Jack was still further en- 
hanced by an offer, that when the boys should be old enough, he would 
place them very eligibly at sea. 

Cousin Jack still lives in Wales; still enjoys his forty pounds per 
year from cousin Tom. 

‘‘That makes the fourth ten this year,” said cousin Tom, as he de- 
spatched the note, the last quarter's allowance to his cousin, * the fourth 
ten—d—n him !” 

And all the world cries, “ How good is cousin Tom to cousin Jack— 
how kind is he to his poor relation !” 

And the unsuspecting Jack amidst the mountains, quaffs his cup 
of small ale, and, to applauding neighbours, tells the virtues of his 
relative and still the close of his eulogy is, ‘‘ Here’s cousia Tom’s 
health! Yes, cousin Tom was always so fond of me !” 
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MUSINGS ON MINES, MECHANICS, AND MONEY MATTERS. 


By Bavivs. — 
LAY OF A RAILWAY. 
WITCH." | a 


“ Hist ! where are you riding ”” the weird sister said ; 
** Hist, brother! ye hurry away : 

Do ye carry a bride to the mine-demon’s bed, 

And go to his revel to-day ” 


a 

STOKER, a 
$} 
i 
F 


“T hear ye not, sister,” the wizard replied, 
And his iron wand thrust in the fire: 

“«O’er the fields of old England her commerce I guide, 
And I finger her gold for my hire.” - 


WITCH. 


“ But, brother, ye travel! deep groaning I heard 
And the clatter of fetter and glaive ; 
And screams like the shriek of that ill-omen’d bird 
That sits at the mouth of my cave.” 


STOKER. 


“ In this caldron a spirit imprison’d I have, ) 
Beneath him I kindle a fire ; d 
Ye heard from your cavern the groan that he gave, % 
The snorting and screech of his ire. 4 


Beneath him I light a fierce fire of coke, 

He tugs and attempts to get free, 

Then onward he rushes in thunder and smoke. 
Will ye travel old lady with me ? 


*Tis not so indecent, and fully as quick, 

As the way that ye ride in rough weather; 

So come down, old girl, from your tough bit of stick, 
And we'll sit on the tender together.” 


WITCH. 


«¢ Oh, brother, thy riding is better than mine, 
With thee over earth will I fly, 
My broom and its broomstick to thee I resign, 
Withal that strong spirit to fry. 


And I'll fire a rick as we thunder along, 

Or cut off a man at the knee. 

Or blind with hot ashes a few of the throng 
That ride with the spirit and thee.” 
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NIMROD IN FRANCE. - 

Unrortunatexy for humanity, a transient glance into the annals of 
vice, crime, or misfortune, will supply the pencil of the moral painter 
with materials for a picture, which to persons of merely natural sensi- 
bility would be unpleasing ; to others, the object of disgust. Neither 
is the recital of misfortunes, not the consequence of crime, a subject of 
agreeable interest unless to those persons who, sympathizing with the suf- 
ferers, have the power as well as the inclination to relieve them.. But if the 
mere representation or contemplation of extreme wretchedness is offen- 
sive to the human mind, what must be its reality ?. From this—and I am 
thankful for it—I have thus far through life been exempt ; still, to be 
put to the option of a prison in one’s own country, for a debt not justly 
due, or a sojourn in a foreign land, is no small trial, and to such have 
I been exposed. 

I songht the nearest port of France as an asyium. It is now nine 
years since that untoward event occurred, and as a residence to that 
extent in the country has given me an insight into the manners and 
customs of its people, I make an offer of the result, with the 
hope that, although not exactly in character with the generality of 
the contributions to the classic pages of the New Monthly Maga- 
zine, the simple detail may be not altogether uninteresting to a certain 
portion of its readers. My pursuits as well as inclinations, leading me 
into contact with nearly all the orders of society, alone qualify me for 
the task I have imposed upon myself—a task which has so often been 
executed by abler hands. And who can be surprised that such should 
have been the case ? 

Next to our own country, France will ever be the most interesting 
object of an Englishman’s inquiries. Our ancient possessions in it, 
and the frequent contests we have been engaged in with its inhabitants, 
connect their history with our own; the extent of their dominion and 
influence; their supposed superiority in elegance and politeness in the 
common relations of life; their eminence in the arts and sciences, and 
that intercourse of thought, if I may so call it, which subsists between 
us by the mutual communications of literary productions, together with 
the changes that have lately taken place in our relative situation as 
nations, make them peculiarly interesting to us at the present time. 
To use the language of a clever writer, ‘‘ we cannot but find our ac- 
count in knowing their whole story; to be intimately acquainted, in 
short, with the character, genius, and sentiments of this great nation.” 

For the readier elucidation of my subjects, I shall class them under 
sundry heads, and agreeing with the immortal Cicero, that the first 
great law of writing history is—not to dare to say any thing that is 
false; and the next not to be afraid to speak the truth, I shall speak 
of things as I have found them. , 


MY ARRIVAL AT CALAIS. 


Whoever has undergone the punishment of travelling from London to 
Dover by a night-coach, must recollect the usual meeting of the 
sengers ‘* up and down ones”as they are called on the road (and truly so, 
an.—VOL. LVIII. NO, CCXXIX. c 
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for it is all ‘‘ up and down” on this road),in a comfortless-looking room 
in the straggling town of Rochester. Such having been my'situation 
on a dark and wet night in October, 1830, and in none of the ss 
moods, forasmuch as, according to Johnson, we never do any thing 
consciously for the last time without sadness of heart,—and I had just 
quitted a residence very much to my mind, and in which I had passed ten 
of the happiest years of my whole life,—I was attracted to a discussion that 
was going on touching the hotels of Calais, and particularly to the fol- 
lowing sentence from a respectable-looking Englishman : “ I was very 
well accommodated,” said he, ‘‘ at the ‘ Flying Horse;’ Mrs. Sym- 
monds, the landlady, is an excellent old woman, and her charges are 
reasonable.” That is the house for me, thought I within myself; 
although neither a ‘flying nor any other sort of horse will now avail me, 
the reasonable charges may. Then, reader, imagine me at the “‘ Flying 
Horse,” ushered into a room with a well-sanded floor, and vis-a-vis to a 
dead wall—the room in which I was to live and dine! Then the per- 
sons I was tolive with! They consisted ofa retired London tradesman ; a 
lieutenant-colonel of the East-India service, with about an ounce of 
liver, and in the last stage of both mental and bodily existence; and a 
man who took more liberties with the English language in half an hour, 
than the Roman writers did with theirs in an age. But enough of this ; 
at least I had enough of it after the first evening, and, Englishmanlike, 
sat and sulked by myself in a private room for the next ten days. 

But at the expiration of this period, what was the impression on my 
mind of Calais and of France? Why, to speak the truth, I was tho- 
roughly disgusted with a great deal that I saw — particularly with 
the filthy state of several of the streets and lanes, and also with 
some of the unsightly habits of the people. 

“ T shall never endure all this,” said I to myself; ‘I will return to my 
own country at all hazards; when the door of my sitting-room opened, 
and in walked my family, who had necessarily been detained in Hamp- 
shire, until the sale of my effects was accomplished. Grumbling now was 
of no avail. “ Here I am,” recurred I, ‘and I must make the best of 
of a bad bargain.” I had, in fact, nothing for it but to endeavour to 
put my mind, into that state, which Horace recommends, which would 
make a man, if not happy, contented, even at Ulubre. I took a house 
in the town and furnished it; and afterwards found out the difference 
between looking out of my windows in Hampshire on a tastefully laid- 
out flower-garden, inhaling the perfume of the rose, and various other 
sweet-scenting shrubs, and looking out of those in Calais upon a small 
butcher’s shop, and inhaling the odours from a filthy gutter on the 
opposite side of the street. Luckily for my comfort, however, at the 
end of a year [ got a person to take the lease off my hands, and I re- 
tired to a pretty little chateau in the country, at which I now reside. But 
I was nof idle during my residence at Calais. I wrote and published a 
pamphlet on the currency, which nobody read, and three papers in the 
Quarterly Review, which every body read. 

It would be absurd in me to say much more of the town of Calais, 
notwithstanding it once cut so conspicuous a figure in British history, 
some signs of which are now visible,—the figure of the cat on the top of 
one house in the Grande-place, and of a duck on the other, for ex- 
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amples.* Still, as there may be some amongst your numerous readers 
who, like myself, have been satisfied with old England, despite of all 
her faults, and not visited foreign parts from inclination, it may not be 
amiss to observe, that it is rather a pretty town, and very much im- 
proved in many respects since I first knew it—particularly as to the 
cleanliness of the streets and lanes, although further improvement is 
desirable. Its noble church, built by the English, is its chief ornament ; 
but its astounding feature is the number and magnificence of its hotels, 
two-and-twenty in number, with about as much business doing in all 
of them, collectively, as would suffice for six. The country about it is 
about the ugliest my eyes ever beheld ; notwithstanding which—taking 
into consideration matters of more importance, such as the speedy 
communication with England, its noble pier extending nearly a mile - 
into the sea; its fine‘range of sands, as sound as a brick floor, and the 
salubrity of the air—highly salubrious to those who are quite sound in 
their lungs. 

Calais, or its vicinity, is, in my opinion, the most desirable place 
in France for an Englishman to reside at, whose ambition does not 
lead him at once to the capital of la belle France. It is called a dull 
town; but I do not admit thescharge. If the daily arrival of three 
steam-boats, and often of double that number, together with at least 
half a dozen public coaches, together with families en route, do not 
satisfy the gapers, it is hard to say what would. And amongst the 
advantages of Calais to the generality of John Bulls and their ladies, 
is the fact of almost every tradesman in the town speaking, or at least 
understanding, the English language; and if the latter—the ladies— 
must dance and go to the theatre, they will not be disappointed in those 
respects, and on every day in the week / 

But, have I forgotten the splendid new rooms, and the baths, 
erected two years back? They are certainly a great acquisition to the 
place, and if they had been built ten, instead of two years back, the 


town would have found its account, by not being nearly eclipsed, as it 


1s, by the superior allurements of Boulogne. 


There are two trifling features in the character of Calais which I do 
not feel inclined to pass over, inasmuch as they have often been contem- 
plated by me, without having been satisfacturily accounted for. 

The first is, that with ten thousand inhabitants, which may be consi- 
dered the population of a city, Calais exhibits the quiet of a village. 
The second relates to the fact that, notwithstanding the number of 
travellers—families:and others—that must be daily in the town, it is 
only now and then that any of them are to be seen in the streets, when 
once conducted to their hotels. This can only be accounted for by one 
or other of the following causes:—They may think there is nothing in 
the town worthy of their looking at; those who have been travelling 
by land may be fatigued, and those landed from the steam-boats may 
be sick ; and consequently they keep within doors. What Calais was, 
previously to the last peace, I am unable to say; but on the authority 
of Mr. Brummel there were only thirteen houses in the Grande-place 
which had glass in the windows of them. That English money has 





* During the extremities to which the Calaisians were put, when their town was 
besieged by Edward the Third, the two houses here alluded to are said to have beea 
sold by their famishing owners, one for aduck, the other for a cat, 
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made it what it now is, no one will be inclined to deny; and when I first 
knew it, it was in a most flourishing condition, but which cannot now be 
said of it. 


LIVING AT CALAIS. 


Of the expenses of housekeeping; or, of what is expressed by the 
broader term of * living,” in the town and neighbourhood of Calais, I 
am now pretty well able to forma judgment. In the articles for eat- 
ing, merely, including grocery, I consider there is not more than five per 
cent. difference between this part of France (including Boulogne) and 
England; but be it remembered that, for obvious reasons, this part of 
France is the dearest in the kingdom. It is in the cellar that the 
great saving is effected ; next, in taxes and house rent. My own taxes, 
although I have two houses and a fourwheel carriage, only amount to 
twenty-six francs per annum; and, for a house pleasantly situated and 
detached, with three sitting-rooms, with large garden and paddock, 
double coach-house, stable, &c., I only pay 26/. per annum. Brandy 
I seldom touch; but for 2s. per bottle I drink, purchased by the 
** piece,” as good cluret as [ would desire to drink ; and there is no doubt, 
but that the cheapness of vinous and spirituous liquors is the induce- 
ment to many thousands of persons living in this country, and the 
cause of their dying here as well. 

There is one other little feature—call it a dimple if you will—in the 
the history of this place. Every day in the year, a waggon-load of 
champagne arrives in it for shipment to England! And the mention of 
an article of merchandise leads me to the fact, that the lace trade, 
carried on here chiefly by the English, is now flourishing to an 
unheard-of extent. Operatives, as they are called, are earning from 
two to three pounds a week, whilst their employers are getting rich. It 
is only lately that spotted lace has been manufactured by machinery, 
and the trade in that article is both flourishing and profitable, but con- 
fined to the English, in a company of whom, as the inventors, is the 
patentinvested. Still the introduction of machinery here, and its occa- 
sional beneficial results, have not been without their accompanying, and 
we may say, natural evils. By giving an unnatural stimulus to an 
increase of population, it has spread poverty when the new source of 
demand for labour has removed, and produced much misery. 


TRADESMEN. 


I have dealt with the same tradesmen ever since I have been in 
France, with one exception, and I returned to him the last year, finding 
that I had not gained by the change. I have found them correct in 
their accounts, uniformly civil and accommodating, They are partly 
accused of having one price for the English and another for the French, 
but I have not been able to detect that species of imposition. I am, 
however, able to state on authority, that one of this class of persons has 
admitted that he cheats the English whenever he can; but, within my 
knowledge, he forms a solitary instance. It is possible that a little 
latitude of conscience may be exercised by some in making those who 
do pay contribute towards loss sustained by those who do not pay, but 
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1 do not speak from experience on this pdint. I have been told that. 
have been the means, unconsciously, of my butcher making a fortune, 
I do not go the length of admitting the truth of this assertion; but by 
telling him that the English did not, if they could avoid it, eat old cow 
beef, he took to killing oxen and heifers, and consequently got the - 
custom of almost all the best English families in the town and neigh- 
bourhood, and a fine business he now has. I think it is Fielding who 
says, ‘the French would make the best cooks in the world, if they had 
but meat,’ and Dr. Johnson saw no meat in Paris fit for any place but 
a prison; but if those celebrated writers were to re-appear upon earth, 
I could show them as good beef and veal in my butcher's shop, in 
Calais, as they would wish to sit down to. The mutton looks fat and 
tempting, but is apt to be flavourless, and from the following cause : The 
sheep, in this part of France, are kept badly when young; but when 
intended for the butcher their condition is forced by high keep, such as 
corn and beans, to the highest degree possible, thus creating a mass 
of newly-acquired, but somewhat insipid, flesh and fat. Their confinement 
also, at this time, may have something to do with their want of flavour. 

A word more respecting French tradesmen. There is au independent 
manner about them, together with a show of equality in their own 
estimation, which forcibly strikes an Englishman, 

That my baker should smoke his pipe whilst he was writing me an 
acquittance to a paltry bill of eighty francs, only surprised me a little ; 
but I confess 1 marvelled at a scene I witnessed two years back in 
Paris. Whilst on a visit to the Prince of Moskowa, I accompanied him 
to a silversmith’s shop, for the purpose of looking at a cup which he 
thought might answer for the Chantilly races of that year, to be called 
the Pembroke cup.* -When his carriage stopped at the door, so far 
from there being either the master or a shopman to usher the Prince 
into the show-room, there was only a little girl, who called out 
‘‘mamma, here’s a gentleman wants you.” Mamma appeared, and. in, 
to me, a state of disgusting deshabille ; when the first thing the 
Prince did, was to present her with a check for two or three thousand 
francs for a former account. He then looked at the cup, which, aftera 
discussion as to its merits and price, he ordered his. servant to put 
into his carriage. And how did mamma conduct herself on this occas 
sion? Why, I once or twice, at furthest, heard the monosyllable 
‘* Prince,” tacked on to the answer of either out or non; but during 
the discussion about the cup, she took a pin from out of her dress, and 
leaning her elbow against a pillar, very scientifically picked her teeth. 
No remark fell from my gallant friend on this occasion ; but I after- 
wards had a proof that this sort of apparent disrespectful. behaviour is 
not exactly relished by the French aristocracy. 

I accompanied a peer of France, on another occasion, to one of the 
government offices, he having occasion to see the principal, person, be- 
longing to it. Instead of driving into the courtyard, he quitted, his 
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: * So called because the subscription towards the purchase of it was entered into ata 
dinner given by the Earl of Pembroke, in Paris, to some of the leading members of 
the French Jockey Club. This cup, won by Lord Henry Seymour's celebrated racer, 
Giles Scroggins, is acurious antique, so thickly beset with precious stones as to remind 
me of the consecrated bowl, said to have been exhibited by A°milius in his triumph 
over Perseus, the Macedonian king. a 
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carriage, and walked into an anteroom, at once:asking for the person 
he was in pursuit of. I was certainly struck with the reception he 
met with from the clerk we found there, and so must have been the 

r, for’on his return to the carriage, he told me he had complained of 
fis conduct to the minister, adding emphatically these words : “‘ I have 
taught that fellow how to treat a peer of France.” It is within the 
range of probability that the pea-jacket the peer had on at the time— 
not the most aristocratic garb—might have led to the no doubt unin- 
tentional slight. 

SOCIETY IN FRANCE. 


I am little prepared to describe the general state of what is called 
society in France ; neither is there occasion for this being done, after the 
able manner in which Mr. Henry Bulwer has described it. But why 
am [ incapable on this point, after eight years’ residence in the country @ 
Simply for this reason: That having only associated with the upper- 
most orders, who, as has been justly said of them, ‘‘ are every where 
alike,” I know nothing of the intermediate classes. For example: I 
know no more in what way a French country-gentleman of one or two 
thousand a year lives, than I know of the habits of the Great Mogul, 
forasmuch asI have neither eaten nor drunk in a French gentleman’s 
house, except at Paris. By what I have’heard, however, of the style //ucus 
a@ non lucendo) of living of this description of person, I am led to be- 
lieve it is far inferior in comfort and respectability of appearance, to 
that adopted in England. I am the more inclined to believe this to be 
the case, from what I saw on being admitted to walk through the do- 
main of a gentleman of very considerable fortune in the neighbour- 
hood of St.Omer. The house was of large dimensions; the grounds 
extensive, but by no means neatly kept; but although the family was 
at home, not a servant, excepting the gardener, who showed me the 

remises, was to be seen. I looked into the stables, which were excel- 
ent, but not a horse was there ; I cast myjeyes up to the chimneys, and 
saw no smoke. ‘‘ Where are the redbreeched footmen ?” said I to my- 
self. It was in vain that I sought them either inside the house or out, 
During my visits to the Prince of Moskowa, however, in Paris, I saw 
what I should have seen in our own Grosvenor-square—every thing in 
keeping, and society of the best stamp. And I may mention 
another fact; there was much that was @ la maniére anglaise in his 
hotel, which was of course very agreeable to me; and many times 
wouid he strike the table after dinner to remind his guests that they 
were to speak English, in compliment to his English friends, exclaim- 
ing at the moment, ‘“‘Speak English. We are all English here.” 
Neither were we deprived of the pleasantest of all hours, perhaps, to an 
Englishman—the one after dinner was ended—as has hitherto been too 
much the case in all continental society ; another instance of la maniére 
anglaise. 

All nations, it is said, laugh at each other, but those’that even have 
the best right to laugh, as saith the proverb. The French people cer- 
tainly read us a useful and instructive lecture on one subject, and that 
is, economy in pecuniary matters. 

**You English gentlemen,” said a very respectable Calais trades- 
man to me, “do not know how to live. There is my father, who 
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has retired from business, living comfortably in the country on eight 
hundred francs (32/.) a year.” 

‘< Impossible,” I said. : 

¢ faakd see him,” was the reply; ‘‘ he will give you a good dinner 
and a bottle of good wine.” 

Undoubtedly much is gained in France by the almost total disregard 
to appearances in what are considered trifles. For example : There is 
a gentleman of good fortune residing a few miles from Calais, to be 
seen every day in the summer coming into the town in his cabriolet, 
with the provision for his horse (a bundle of grass or hay) suspended 
from the axletree of his carriage! And the carriage itself! Whya 
country butcher in England would not be seen in it at market. But 
cn the subject of carriages, I met with a just rebuke from a stranger 
with whom I was in conversation in Paris, Seeing a well-dressed 
couple in a dreadfully ill-conditioned cabriolet, drawn by a wretched 
horse, I made an observation on the turn-out, concluding by saying, 
that in England no respectable female would be seen in such—it being 
a private one. 

‘‘ Ah,” said the gentleman, “ your English ladies have nothing be- 
tween a coach and a wheelbarrow ; we care not much for the look of a 
carriage, the purpose of it being merely to carry us in safety.” _ 

I admit that the general disregard of appearances as to equipages 
and servants on the continent, is no small recommendation of it, to 
persons of moderate means. : 

The having alluded to the adoption of /a maniére anglaise in one in- 
stance, leads me to remark, that the bad feeling of the French towards 
the English has greatly diminished within the last few years, and con- 
tinues to diminish. I can only say that, as regards myself, I receive 
more salutations from the country-people in my rides or walks here 
than I could ever expect to receive in my own country. Many 
times, in my immediate neighbourhood, do they salute me in my own 
name; but at a distance, they are uniformly civil, and seem to take a 
pleasure in affording any information that may be required of them. In 
fact, I have long since found out that by being civil to a Frenchman 
you win his respect ; and, also, that a kind act bestowed upon him is 
sure to meet with a return. : 

As far as my experience and observation qualify me for the task, 
will offer an opinion on the leading characteristics of the French people, 
commencing with what may be called their foibles, and proceeding to 
their virtues, many of which owe their birth to their foibles. 


THEIR VANITY. 


The French undoubtedly possess this very comfortable failing, as 
Goldsmith calls it, to a great extent, and chiefly in their high estimation 
of la belle France. And who can wonder at this? It is a noble country ; 
put your finger on the map of it, and see where its capital is placed : 
only in acorner of it, although a hundred and seventy miles from the 
place on which an Englishman generally lands himself on his approach 
to it. They imagine it is an honour to be born in France; she is the 
rose of perfection in their eyes, and as such do they fight and die for 
her. But in many respects this foible is injurious to them, operating as 
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a bar to’improvement in the common. transactions of life... 1 can 
give two instances within the range of my own , experience, which, 
though trifling in themselves, are not the less characteristic... Two years 
back some labourers were digging a wide drain near my house. I 
warned them of the impropriety of making the banks perpendicular. 
“‘ They will fall in after the first hard frost,” said I, adding-that-I had 
had some experience in such matters. All that I got.in return was, 
“* Non, non jamais.” Well, they are at this time cutting the banks 
afresh, a great portion of them having fallen in last winter, Again: 
I saw a man trying to make a horse draw a loaded cart into a yard in 
Calais, the approach to which was somewhat on the ascent, and the 
pavement slippery. He three times failed for want of footing. <‘ Put 
a little litter out of the stable under his feet,” said I, ‘‘ and he will do 
what you require.” : 

«« Non, non,” was the reply, and the consequence was, the horse 
falling on his knees at the next attempt, and seriously injuring himself. 
Then look at the houses they now build. Nine out of ten, in these parts 
at least, are after the very same plan of those built a hundred years 
back, and in the same inconvenient form. 


POLITENESS AND INSINCERITY. 


If the charge of insincerity be substantiated against the French 
people, I conceive it to be, in great measure, the consequence of their 
politeness; the possession of which, no one who has been amongst 
them will deny them. Not wishing to be thought capable of refusing 
a request, or not conferring a favour, they are apt to make promises 
which they never intend to perform. I here allude to what may be 
called matters of no vital importance. For example: Were a French- 
man to tell me he would pay me a sum of money before two o'clock to- 
morrow, I should depend upon him as much as I should upon one of 
any other nation; but did he tell me he would come and cut my hair, 
shoe my horse, mend my windows, send home my boots, by any speci- 
fied time, I would lay fifty to one against the performance of either 
promise; and, if it could be proved, the like odds that he never in- 
tended keeping it when he made it. He could not, however, refrain 
from assuring you that your wishes would be complied with. In a small 
way, 1 had a convincing proof of this in the late mayor of the parish in 
which I live. I waited upon him to complain of the very bad state of 
one of the two roads leading from my house to Calais. He received 
me with the greatest politeness; thanked me (in English) for the 
trouble I had taken in representing the bad state of the road, and 
concluded by asking me, at what hour on the morrow I would meet him 
to inspect it? - I fixed the hour of three, and kept my appointment ; 
but no Monsieur le Maire appeared; and although four or five sum- 
mers have passed over it, there is the road, not in statu quo, but very 
considerably worse. Now it is certainly something to be treated with 
politeness, which, though not one of the cardinal virtues, has been 
classed the first of those of the second order, as contributing much to 
the happiness of society ; but in my opinion, the great use of polite- 
ness is not in making promises without the intention of performing 
them, but to correct the partiality, and to check the rapacity of self- 
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love. As a substitute for benevolence, it is the very worst''of masks > 
but on the other hand, do not let me be supposed. to consider a boorish 
address a certain proof of honesty, or that extreme politeness'is an in- 
dication of the reverse. The French have ever been allowed to surpass 
other nations in exterior politeness, and more good than harm has beer 


the result. 
) CHEERFULNESS AND GAIETY. 


Human nature, I believe, consists of the same principles in all countries, 
but when one principle. is shown to be stronger in one race of people than 
in another, it must be attributed to a peculiar culture partly, and partly 
to locality. The French are allowed to possess a native cheerfulness and 
vivacity beyond any people upon earth, and I am not inclined to dispute 
the fact. Their social habits tend to make them such. Gentlemen in 
France, in all periods of Jife, and even in advanced age, do not asso- 
ciate much with one another, but spend all their leisure hours with the 
ladies, with the young, the gay, and the happy. We Englishmen are 
apt to condemn this as frivolous and ridiculous, believing it to be more 
proper for persons of the same age, of the same sex, and of similar dis- 
positions and pursuits to associate together. 

If we examine attentively into these sentiments of propriety we shall 
find them not to be built on a very solid foundation. On the contrary, 
if we consult nature and common sense we shall find that the true har- 
mony of social life depends upon the connexion of people of different 
dispositions and characters, judiciously blended together. Nature has 
made no individual, nor any class of people, independent of the rest of 
their species, or sufficient for their own happiness. Then, morally 
speaking, in mixed society, the rashness and folly of early life is tem- 
pered with the gravity, the caution, and the wisdom of age; whilst the 
timidity and languor incident to declining years, are supported and 
assisted by the courage and vivacity of youth. I certainly have wit- 
nessed a degree of cheerfulness in old people in France, beyond what I 
have experienced in those of my own country; and there is a gaieté de 
ceur, generally, in the French people, that tends much to prejudice other 
nations in their favour. Nor is this confined to the upper and inter- 
mediate classes; the dancing and skittle-playing, so universal among 
the lower orders, shows that their hearts are light, and that they are 
easily and innocently pleased; and whoever has witnessed the whole 
population of a French town, as I have witnessed it, turn out to see 
boys swarming a greasy pole, or walk along the greased bowsprit of a 
vessel, to obtain some trifling prize, will be convinced that this easiness 
to be pleased is a universal characteristic of the people.. Until I wit- 
nessed the fact, I could not have persuaded myself that I should ever 
have seen three officers of the French line, mounted on the wooden 
horses of what is called a roundabout, in a public garden, and enjoy- 
ing themselves as much as if they had been just out of the nursery. 
Then again, look into those time-killing places, the public cafés, and 
see the various descriptions of persons deeply engaged in playing 
domino! How fortunate would it be for my countrymen could they be 
as easily amused ! , 

In attributing to a nation any particular excellence, we should be: 
satisfied beforehand that we are justified in awarding them the prece- 
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dence, The French place themselves at the head of human civilization, 
and perhaps justly so. To my mind, however, it is difficult to separate 
cleanliness from refinement, and doubtless the general habits of the 
French people, are not so cleanly as they should be. This failing, in- 
deed—which those who run may read—too often amounts to indecency 
—indelicacy would be a term too mild for it; and on this point the 
English nation reads them a lesson that it would be well they 
should profit by. Even Paris and its inhabitants form no ex- 
ception to this rule. I often take the liberty of pointing out this 
blot on the French—especially the French female—character. I was 
once driving my cook, a young Frenchwoman, to market, when we 
passed a young female in a situation that I cannot describe. ‘‘ Jane,” 
said I to her, ** 1 am old enough to be your grandfather, but never, iz 
my own country, did I witness such a sight as that which at this moment 
presents itself.” So far from what was said to her making any visible 
impression, it appeared to me that she inwardly felt surprise at my 
notice of the disgusting fact. 


SUNDAY IN FRANCE, 


The manner of spending Sunday in France—in a country at the 
head of human civilization—is certainly startling. To begin—all those 
persons who follow their usual avocations on this day, must be subject 
to one or the other of these imputations: They must either not believe 
in the divine command which relates to the observance of that day, or, 
believing it, disregard it. That it is to a vast extent disregarded in this 
part of France, probably beyond most others, must be evident to a 
mere passer-by; inasmuch as almost every occupation of man and 
horse is proceeding as regularly as on week-days—even to the fallowing 
of land by the plough. Now 1am one of those who think that, in 
very ticklish harvest weather, the act of carrying bread-corn on the 
sabbath is a praiseworthy one, and we have direct Scripture authority 
for it; butit is disgusting to an Englishman to see such an operation 
as ploughing being performed on Sundays. He looks upon it not 
merely as irreverent, but he naturally feels for the horses, who ought to 
have one day’s rest out of seven. All operations of carting also pro- 
ceed here on this day, which are equally offensive. Sunday is also the 
great day for the enjoyment of the sports of the field, and, I am sorry 
to say, a number of the English residents are guilty of this profana- 
tion. But, as regards the French, the “ startling” part of the business 
is this: In the Grande-place, in Calais, during the hour of divine 
service, a mountebank will be at work, with acrowd of all description of 
wen looking on. If I stand at my door on a Sunday evening I can 

ear the sound of three big drums, in three different directions, an- 
nouncing that dancing is going on to the sound of each. The skittle- 
grounds are in full play, and the theatre is overflowing. Every shop in 
the town has been open, and tailors on their shopboards, and shoe- 
makers on their stools, have been at work until it has been time to 
dress themselves for the dance, the skittle-ground, or the theatre. But 
what follows? On the night of the day on which all this is going on— 
i.e., in the summer season—myself and my household retire to bed, 
without a shutter being closed, or the lower windows of the house, and 

















27 
quite as secure from molestation of any sort as if a file of grenadiers 
were keeping sentry at my doors. If I look on at the dance, or the 
skittle-playing, I hear no coarse blasphemous swearing as I should 
in my own country; no excess in any way, but all good-humour 
and politeness, and this, in many cases, amongst nearly the lowest 
order of society! Then if pleasure or business occasion me to be. 
abroad during the night, either on horseback or on foot, I have no more 
apprehensions for my personal safety than if I were at home in my bed. 
A question here arises:—Do, or do not, the French nation assume 
too much, when they place themselves at the head of human civiliza- 
tion? I myself can only answer it in the words of Addison’s knight, 
namely, that ‘‘much may be said 6n both sides.” That there is something 
‘‘ startling” in the contemplation of these facts, cannot, I think, be 
denied ; and especially so in reference to the proceedings which have 
lately taken’ place in my own country, under the new Police Act, 
touching the observance of Sunday. I may, perhaps, be allowed to 
say, that each country appears to have recourse to extremes; the 
happy medium might be desirable. In these remarks, however, on 
the observance of Sunday in this part of France, I must not be sup- 
posed to insinuate that there is no observance of the sabbath by the 
persons who follow their week-day occupations on that day. To what 
extent it is carried on, in a ratio to the numbers in question, I cannot 
determine ; but a certain portion of them have attended early mass, and 
afterwards resumed their working dress. 
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THE MORALE, 


Touching what the French call the morale of the people, I can men- 
tion a fact highly to their credit, and from my own personal knowledge. 
A well-known ‘English merchant, resident in Calais, has two small 
chateaus about nine miles distant, at one of which he occasionally 
resides in the summer, whilst in the winter it remains totally unoc- 
cupied. 

In his yard, a few winters back, stood a large heap of faggots, close 
to a by-road, and not a hundred yards from a village in which many very 
poor persons reside. Be it also observed, that the said faggots were not 
stacked in any order, but heaped promiscuously on each other. A friend 
of mine, whom I was in the habit of visiting, occupied the other cha- 
teau, situated behind the one in question, and therefore no protection 
was afforded from that circumstance to the said stack of faggots. He, 
however, watched it narrowly, and although not overlooked from his, 
or from any other house, and the winter was a hard one, not a single 
faggot was taken! Now I asked myself the following two questions: 
First, in the part of England in which I last resided; how many of 
these faggots would have been left? Secondly, to what cause was their 
preservation to be attributed? The answer to the first at once pre- 
sented itself. Not one would have been left / For the second, I was 
obliged to apply to a Frenchman for a solution. ‘‘It is the influence 
which the priest has over the description of persons who might have 
helped themselves to those faggots,” said he, “‘ that preserved them. 
Had they stolen any of them, they could not have gone to confession 
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unti) they had made restitution for the value of all they had possessed 
themselves of.” ' 

The moral state of the French people may be judged of by several 
trifling causes. Look at their irth.re eh “‘ masterpieces of smithery,” 
as they are called, and justly called, in England. Asa protection to 

roperty, they are not wortha shilling a dozen. But on the subject of 
ocks, or rather of no locks, I have a word to say in reference to an- 
other country in which Punch and Judy are to be seen performing on a 
Sunday morning, and where business is transacted as on a week-day. 
When at Dobleran races in Germany, in 1828, I was walking with 
Count Rassenitz, when his groom asked him for some money. ‘‘ Come 
to my lodgings,” said he, when opening a drawer, which had no lock ! 
he gave him, in my presence, the sum he required, out of about a hun- 
dred louis-d’ors. Observe, reader, this was during the race week, 
when the town was overflowing with strangers. On my noticing this 
circumstance to the father confessor (an Irishman) of the Duchess of 
Lucca, however, he made this reply: ‘“‘ There is nothing extraordinary 
in that,” said he; “if you will call on me when the duchess is out in 
her carriage, I will show you ten thousand pounds’ worth of diamonds 
lying on her toilette-table.” In reference to my own country, here 
is another startling fact. 


CRIME IN FRANCE, 


It is asserted, and perhaps in truth, that although the commission of 
crime in France is not near so frequent as in many other countries, Eng- 
land included; still, when a Frenchman is resolved on carrying his point, 
he will go to the extreme of atrocity to do so. I am, however, enabled 
to state, that during the last eight years, only one case of murder, and 
two of housebreaking, have come to my knowledge in this part of 
France; and one of the latter (a burglary in a bank in the town of 
Calais) was so adroitly accomplished, as to be laid to the charge of my 
countrymen, The third was a burglary in a private-house, committed 
by a near neighbour to me, who was sent to the galleys for five years, 
and returned a few months back; and, on his return, a scene occurred 
somewhat demonstrative of the natural levity of the French character. 

** You have had a child in my absence,” said the husband to his 
wife, “‘ which cannot be mine.” 

“ True,” replied the wife, ‘‘ and what of that? You indulged in one 
propensity, and I have indulged in another; we are only even on that 
score.” 

And the mention of this circumstance leads me to remark on a great 
preventive of one species of crime in France, and that of the deepest 
die. I allude to infanticide, which very rarely occurs, by reason of the 
provision made in the public hospitals, for the reception of illegitimate 
children of parents ill able to support them. 


DRINKING. 


The French are little addicted to the vice of drinking to excess, al- 
though almost every fourth house in many streets furnishes them with 
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their favourite liquor; but my observation has led me to be of opinion, 
that within the last two years, this vice has been on the increase. 


MEDICAL MEN. 


France is celebrated for clever surgeons; but in their treatment of 
diseases, I consider them half a century in the rear of us. They wait 
for directing symptoms ; and in the mean time the patient slips through 
their fingers: They fix periods to diseases; consult the state of the 
moon, and trust to simples notoriously slow in their operation, instead 
of having recourse to compounds which would at once reach the cause. 


FUNERALS. 


The French bury their dead with much decency and decorum, and, 
where the means of the surviving friends are equal to the expenses, with 
no little pomp. But I am inclined to think they oftentimes bury them 
too soon—the interment generally taking place on the second day after 
the decease. A curious piece of ceremony was observed in the case of 
an eminent surgeon, who died in Calais about two years back. Aware 
of his approaching dissolution, he had a smart surtout, frogged and tas- 
selled @ la militaire, made for the occasion, and in this was his corpse 
clad, for the purpose of sitting in state. It was actually placed in a 
chair, and exposed to the view of all who rushed to see it, for the space 
of two days. No doubt but the doctor found his precedent for this in the 
history of the ancient Romans, whose bodies, after death, were wrapped 
in the gowns they had worn when alive, and, if public men, in the 
particular garment of their office. For example: If the deceased by 
his valour had acquired a eoronet, it was put on his head when ‘the 
corpse was dressed for the funeral. : 


PRIESTS. 


It is scarcely necessary to observe, that my intercourse with the cle 
of this part of France, enables me to say but little of them—it merely 
amounting to an annual visit from the vicar of the parish in which I re- 
side, to solicit my subscription to the poor. From all I see of them, 
however, they appear to be a most respectable and unassuming class, 
and judging from the fact of their being so frequently on the move 
amongst their parishioners, their duties must be rigidly observed by 
them. I have heard two of the best of their preachers in these parts, 
and although, from not sufficiently understanding their language, I was 
unable to form an opinion of their doctrine, their manner of delivery 
was certainly excellent. One of our popular English writers thus 
speaks of the country French priest: You cannot mistake the country 
priest in France,” says he, “‘ for any thing other than he is. “His devout 
manner, and the sacred habiliments that he always appears in, makes 
you acquainted with his profession at once.” The income of the gene- 
rality of them is very small—often not exceeding fifty pounds a year, 
which must prevent their assisting the poor of their parishes, how mach 
soever they may be inclined to do so. 
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THE POOR IN. FRANCE. 


From my almost daily habit of riding or walking through the retired 
of this country, I am, to a certain extent, able to speak of the 
situation of the labouring poor. It is in one respect superior to that of 
my own countrymen, inasmuch as, should the tow be wanting, the large 
en-plot and the pig are pretty general amongst them. Their wages, 
it is true, are lower than that of English labourers, but then their wants 
are fewer, and thus the account is balanced. They make their articles 
of food go much further than the English labourer does his; and what 
they do gain by their bodily labour, is never wasted in intemperance, 
but spent on their families, on the real necessaries of life. 1 am told 
that some of their employers give them cider to drink in harvest; but I 
confess I have never seen them supplied with it. A French labourer, how- 
ever, by having made his repast of either soup or coffee, is not tormented 
with thirst, as those of our country are after eating’solid and more exciting 
food. That occasionally the extremities of indigence are to be found 
in a French labourer's cottage, is too true; and there is much suffer- 
ing from severe weather—so much so, I am informed, that it is not un- 
usual to see several entire families huddled together in one house, to 
avail themselves of animal heat, emanating from their own bodies. 
The children of the labouring poor appear to me to be better dressed— 
certainly less ragged in their clothing than those of my own country. 
Whether this class of people in France are the better or the worse for 
the several revolutions of the state that have taken place within the 
last half-century, it is not in my power to say. According to the cele- 
brated fable of Pheedrus, of the ass and the old shepherd, they would 
be but little benefited, inasmuch as in his case, unless the panniers of 
the: donkey were to be lightened, it matters not to him who became 
his master. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN IN FRANCE. 


The comparative paucity of French gentlemen residing on their es- 
tates in France, is very hurtful to the poor. A frequent intercourse 
with the common people, opens our eyes to their wants, and few per- 
sons can see misery without a correspondent feeling of compassion, 
which, if excited for the moment, is either blunted or destroyed amidst 
the cold-hearted splendour of a town life. Here England stands 
alone ; there is no country under the sun in which the poor are so be- 
nefited by the relish of its aristocracy for a country life; and which 
relish it is to be hoped they will never lose. I can produce a singular 
instance of this boon. When Sir Peter Pole broke up his establish- 
ment in Hampshire, I made it a point to see the overseer of the poor, 
for the purpose of ascertaining what effect the absence of the family at 
*“* the great house” had on the poor’s-rate of the parish. I found it 
to be just fifty per cent. ! 


PRIMOGENITURE. 


_ Tam sorry to hear there exists a party in England favourable to the abo- 
lition of the law of primogeniture, the evils of it being so apparent in 
France, in the neglected condition of the chateaus, and the defective state 
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of agriculture. It is asserted, that a state is much the more powerful, as 
it includes a greater number of proprietors, that is, a greater division of 

perty; but I do not admit the truth of the assertion. It is true 
that the physical force of a state is in proportion to its population ; 
population is in proportion to plenty; plenty in proportion to tillage ; 
and tillage to personal interest, that is, to the spirit of property. But 
with what spirit can a tenant—I ne add, proprietor—cultivate and 
improve by draining or chalking his farm, the possession of which he 
might lose in six months, should ‘his landlord die? Mr. James Cob 
bett, in his ride through France, thus speaks of this scattering law as he 
calls it: ‘* The contrast between Normandy and the rest of France—not 
only as regards the appearance of the people, but as regards that of 
their houses, the face of their country, the cultivation of their farms, 
and all that, in short, which strikes the eye of a traveller as he goes 
along the road—is so very remarkable, that one cannot help inquiring 
the reason why it should be so. By some persons (and these appa- 
rently not the least intelligent) this striking difference is mainly as- 
cribed to the wide difference between the ancient laws and usages of 
Normandy, and those of the rest of France, and especially as relating 
to the laws affecting the disposal and distribution of real property. 
Before the revolution, the law of primogeniture and entail appears to 
have existed in a very extensive degree in Normandy, while it did not 
so exist in the other provinces of the kingdom, except with regard to a 
comparatively small part of the community. . . . All is now laid level. 
The law does, in fact, make a man’s will for him; and it divides and 
subdivides his property, till, in some cases, a farm of a hundred acres 
is, at the death of the owner, cut up into allotments of six or seven 
acres! It has been said, that the law of primogeniture has but one 
child, and that it devotes all the rest to beggary. On the other hand, 
it is said, that even if that be admitted, the law of primogeniture has 
an advantage over the law of scattering, as it may be called ; for that the 
law of primogeniture had one child, while the other had no child at all; 
that the law of primogeniture devotes (allowing it to do this) to beg- 
gary all but one, while the law of scattering saves not one, but disperses 
the whole, and makes them all beggars. For if a man possess an es- 
tate, each child is brought up as the child of the owner of the estate ; 
but what is each but a beggar (compared with his father), when each 
possesses a dozen or two acres of land ?” 

All the foregoing observations were corroborated to me by a French 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Dunkirk, whom I visited for the 
purpose of seeing his system of agriculture, which | was given to un- 
derstand, was upon improved principles, the result of his having spent 
a fortnight at Holkham. ‘‘ The abolition of the law of primogeniture,” 
said he, “‘has dispersed thousands of families who had been on the 
same spot for centuries; has greatly injured the cultivation of land, 
and caused a scarcity of timber; and 1 can show you men labouring 
on the Quay in Dunkirk, for their daily bread, whose grandfathers were 
possessed of very pretty properties.” | 
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LOYALTY, 

Loyalty, that is, attachment to the person of their princes, has.ever 
been ansniing pest of the French national character ;, and, notwith- 
standing what has passed within the last half-dozen years, will ever con- 
tinue to be such. It was conspicuous during the reign of one of the 
most worthless of their monarchs, as it was also in our own country, in 
the conduct of the people towards the perfidious, and therefore justly 
unpopular, James II. They forgot his misconduct when pint ay mtd 
his misfortunes; but it is doubtful whether they might have done this 
had he not been a king. ; 

The politics of this country do not concern me, therefore I enter not 
into them; but I have reason to believe, that a more amiable. and 
united family than the present royal family of France, is not to be 
found in all social life. The king I have never seen: not having been 
at my own court, I could not present myself at his; but Ihave, seen a 
good deal of the heir apparent, and have received, at his hands, much 
real kindness and attention. I am enabled then to say, that as far as 
I am capable of estimating the character of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Orleans, he appears to be admirably calculated to be at 
the head of a gallant and highly chivalrous people. And what a gal- 
lant fellow—pardon the expression, a mere /apsus penn@, when speak- 
ing of a prince—is the next in succession, the brave Duke de Nemours ! 
I heard all about him and his exploits in the Constantine affair, from 
the gallant Prince of Moskowa, who formed part of his staff. A more 
gallant soldier never drew a sword; and in private life, he presents a 
highly-finished portrait of the prince and the gentleman. 

SPORTING 

The mention of Chantilly races reminds me that, as yet, 1 have said 
nothing of France in reference to its sporting character, in the forma- 
tion of which it is making rapid strides. Independently of the love of 
hunting, which is greatly on the increase, there are now twenty-two 
places in France at which race meetings take place, and the ana 
calendar gives the names of upwards of two hundred proprietors 
race-horses. And, although as yet there are no regular betting men, 
as with us, coming under the denomination of ‘‘ Legs,” heavy sums 
are laid out amongst the amateurs. At the first Chantilly meeting 
which I attended, for example, as much as 12,000/. was staked on one 
race ; and at that of last year, so much money was betted on what is 
called the French Derby (the Jockey Club stakes), and two or three 
other races, that I was requested by the stewards to make a point of 
attending the meeting, it being their wish that some perfectly disinte- 
rested person should officiate as judge of the races. It was an excel- 
lent meeting as regarded sport, although the gaiety of it was eclipsed 
by an émeute which broke out in Paris a few days previously. There 
are at this time foxhounds established at Boulogne, and St. Omer, as 
well as in other parts of France, but from the nature of the country, Iam 
by no means sanguine as to the success of fox-hunting in France. 
hunting, as practised in England, should be the object of Frenchmen, 


as far as hounds are concerned. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF PETER PRIGGINS, 
COLLEGE SCOUT AND BEDMAKER. 


‘‘Uxto! Mr, Rakestraw,” said my youngest boy about two'o’clock 
one morning, to the corpulent and civil landlord of the Shirt and Shot- 
bag, ‘his father ere?” for he has the Oxford trick of exasperating his 
vowels and depriving his aspirates of their natural rights. 

“Yes, Master Nic, he be.” | 
' “ Where be ’e, then?” inquired Nicomedes, which name the parson 
gave him by mistake for Nicodemus. 

“‘ Up’stairs in the lodge-room—-the Apollo—No. 2, first door to the 
me replied the landlord ; ‘‘ but you must not go in—you arn’t an Odd 

ellow.” 

“ A Hodd Feller,” cried Nic, scratching his head and looking be- 
wildered, ‘‘ what’s that? hallays thought father ha rummy hold cove, 
but hi never know’d has ’e was a hodd feller.” 

Mr. Rakestraw scratched his head and looked quite as bewildered as 
little Nic, for though he had kept a lodge for some years, he had never 
been called upon to explain the nature of oddfellowship before: The 
scalptus digitorum elicited this very satisfactory elucidation. 

‘Why you see, Nic, the Odd Fellows is a set of werry nice men, as 
comes here once a month and drinks and smokes, and spends their 
money like gen’lemen. They knows one another a thousand miles off, 
and if one on ‘em gits in a scrape the tothers gits him out on’t. 
And they has officers and sich like, and banners and collars and all 
manner, and never tells their wives nuffin as they does—that’s an odd 
fellow, Nic.” 

“‘ Well! hi never !—no never!” replied Nic. ‘‘ And so father’s one of 
them here sort, is ’e? Blowed hif hi don’t go and tell mother.” 

“Yes he is, you young tell-tale—he’s ‘ Most Noble Grand’ this 
werry evening, and is on the throne this werry moment, lectering on 
the science, and if you go to split to your mother, he'll split your- head, 
and richly you desarves it, you young wusbird.” 

‘Well, then,” said Nic, “‘ hi vant—hif —” 

“* If what 2?” 

‘* Why, hif you'll stand a glass of peppermint and gin.” : 

The landlord, willing to ensure the secrecy so valuable to the interests’ 
of the craft, gave him a glass of his favourite cordial, and chalked it 
uptome. -.°.* 

‘* Now,” said Nic, “licking his lips and draining the very last drop 
from the glass, ‘‘ just you step hup to the hold boy and tell him as ow 
Mr. Downe and Mr. Tripes as ‘tumbled hout hof the cart, hand his very 
nee a least hunsensible, and as sent for im to come to ’em’ 

irectly.” ‘ | 

" Biess my soul!” cried Rakestraw, alarmed. ‘“‘ Why didn’t you 
say so afore ?” 
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‘¢ Why, ow could hi, hi should like to know, when you was a cram- 
a me with hodd fellers and peppermint ?” : 

e landlord lost this very 74+ reply, for he had run up stairs as 
fast as his rotundity would allow him, and entered the lodge pale with 
his unwonted exertions, and the seriousness of the news he had to convey. 

“¢ Most—Noble—Priggins.” 

‘‘ A fine—a fine,” from the brethren. 

‘«¢ Most—Noble—Grand ! beg pardon—but—boy—Nic—at the door 
—two—masters—killed from a—tandem—dead and sent—for you,” 
panted forth the landlord. 

I sprung from my throne, divested myself of the insignia of my 
office, and was preparing to obey the dead men’s orders, when Dus- 
terly, who is our secretary and foreign correspondent, held me back, 
saying, 

‘* Wait ha hinstant—I want to put ha himportant hinquiry. Bro- 
ther Rakestraw, ow’s the osses? hare they urt ?” 

“ Don’t know—I’m—sure.” 

‘‘ Then what a hass you hare,” replied brother Dusterly. 

I burst from him and ran down to college as fast as I could, and 
found my boy Jem making two stiff glasses of brandy-and-water for 
the dead men, who were scolding him for being so long about it, and 
sponging their faces, which were covered with blood and dirt, with a 
couple of clean fine-holland shirts, which they had taken from the 
drawers of Mr. Solomon Stingo, into whose rooms they had bolted in 
preference to their own, as they were covered with mud, and Solomon 
was particular about his furniture, and did not like Ais liquors to be 
consumed. 

I turned Jem out of the room, finished compounding the grog, and 
inquired the cause of their accident. 

‘* Just as I put the question, Mr. Wydeawake entered the room with 
Mr. Stingo, who looked three-parts drunk, and the other part disgusted 

at the coolness of ‘his friends’ drinking his hot brandy-and-water, and 
converting his under garments—which cost twenty-four shillings each, 
as he informed them—into towels. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘ this is cool, however!” 

‘+s it, old fellow ?” replied Mr. Tripes, sipping his grog and blowing 
it. ‘I’m convinced it’s hot—scalding hot! Peter, puta little cold 
water to it and another dash of brandy; I hate nibbling at a-glass, I 
want a swig,” which is pure Carthusian for a draught. | 

*“« Peter!” said Mr. Wydeawake, “in the closet in Mr. Stingo’s bed- 
room, you'll find some excellent whiskey; bring a bottle of it and a 
lemon, and make a jug of toddy. 

‘¢T say though,” interrupted Mr. Solomon, * you might just as well 
have been civil enough to ask my leave.” 

‘Oh, bother about that, Stingy—I beg pardon—Stingo, I mean,” 
replied Mr. Tripes, ‘‘out with the liquid, Peter, unkennel the bottle, 
and we'll begin the evening.” : 

I obeyed of course, and when the toddy was made, Mr. Solomon 
thought he might as well have his share of his own whiskey, but Mr. 
Tripes stood sentry over it with the hearth-broom, and swore he should 
not have a taste, unless he drank off one bottle of his worthy father’s 
best brown stout to clear his palate first. 
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Solomon, it will be recollected, hated the very mention of malt 
liquor in conjunction with the name of his respectable and justly-noted 
governor. He looked as if he would have killed his enemy if he dared ; 
but, knowing Mr, Tripes’s determined character, he quietly absorbed 
his bottle of stout, sal gat then allowed to sit down to the toddy, or 


rather the toddy jug, for the trio had already emptied it. ne 
‘‘ Peter,” said Mr. Richard Downe, ‘ Peter, Mr. Solomon has no 
toddy.” 


“‘ Make him some directly, sir,” cried Tripes. 

r I say though,” again interrupted Mr, Stingo, ‘ you might as 
well —”’ ' 

“ Peter!” cried out Mr. Wydeawake, ‘* you may as well make three 
bottles at once, here’s lots of hot water.” 

** T say though —” 

‘¢ And Peter,” exclaimed Mr. Tripes, flourishing his hearth-broom 
significantly, “ let us have a dash of curagoa in it—you'll find a bottle 
under the bed.” 

‘‘ I say though—lI won’t stand that,” said Mr. Stingo. 

“You shan’t, my dear fellow,” replied Tripes, and down he knocked 
him by a well-directed blow of the hearth-brush, 

‘¢ Now, Solomon,” cried Mr. Wydeawake, ‘* show yourself a man !” 

He seemed inclined to do so, as he actually doubled his fist—but un- 
closed it again when he saw Mr. Tripes, who was just in his glory, 
preparing to clear for action by taking off his coat, and contented 

imself by articulating fiercely, 

‘* You shall hear from me to-morrow morning.” 

‘* All right, old fellow,” said his opponent, putting on his coat again. 
“ Peter! cigars! they are stowed away in his hatbox upon the bed- 
top.” : 

Solomon made no remark, but looked unutterables, and helped him- 
self to a large tumbler of toddy, which he would have enjoyed very 
much had not his hand been so unsteady from previous drinking, or 
from Mr. Tripes jogging his elbow, that he poured the contents out- 
Pe instead of inside his neckcloth, and scalded himself unmerci- 
ully. 

‘* Never mind, old fellow, better luck next time. I'll hold your 
hand,” said Mr. Downe, filling his glass and administering the whole 
at one gulp as successfully as if he had been drenching a horse. 

Solomon sat perfectly still for five minutes, watching them lighting 
his cigars. Then his eyes began to look glazy, and the colour left his 
face. This paleness was succeeded by a hiccuppy sort of convulsion 
of his whole frame, and a short bobbing backwards and forwards of 
ra upper person, and a frequent shuffling change of the position of his, 

eet. 

“* Look out for squalls,” cried Mr. Tripes. 

“* Peter, put that beast to bed,” said Mr. Wydeawake. 

“‘ Take all the cold water away,” continued Mr. Downe, “‘ and empty 
a bottle of his governor’s porter into his ewer.” 

The former order I in mercy obeyed, but not the latter; and 
though Mr. Solomon resisted, I succeeded in undressing him, and . 
having put all things in the order requisite upon such occasions, locked . 
him in and put the key in my — ; as I knew that if access could 

me : 
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be obtained to him, he would very soon be lugged ‘out again, and 
drenched with water first, and cork-and-candle-greased afterwards, | 
While pretending to put things in order, which was merely an excuse 
to stay in the room, I listened to a garbled account of the adventures 
of the.evening, but on the following-day I heard Mr. Wydeawake 
d € the whole affair at a wine-party, and, as well as I can recollect 


it, will tell it in his own words. 





‘So Dick and Tripes were nearly being rusticated this morning,” 
observed some one. | 

‘‘ As near as a toucher,” replied Tripes, ‘‘ and we’ve got an imposi- 
tion that will bring Chops the barber five pounds five easy, and are 
confined to college, after nine, for the rest of the term.” 

“* What was it for ?” 

‘Only for tandemizing.” . : 

‘* Not exactly,” said Mr. Wydeawake, “ but I'll tell you the whole 
story. 

‘* You must know that we made up our minds to go over and see. the 


ABINGDON THEATRICALS, 


because old Chatty—now tobacconist and snuff-seller, but formerly a 
first-rater at old Drury, especially in French characters—had consented 
at my especial request, to perform M. Morbleu, which he played in 
London /or fifty succeeding nights. 

‘* ] promised Jackman, the manager, whom I knew from his playing 
in our parts of the country, to make up a party and get. him a good 
house. He is a very industrious man, and keeps a large family just 
above starvation point by his unremitting exertions. Old Chatty was 
looked up to by him as a star, so I invited him to meet him in my 
rooms, and after warming them with wine, left them for ten minutes to 
settle pecuniaries, and I believe it was arranged that they were to divide 
the profits between them, the ‘ Lion,’ of course, having the best share, 
as Jackman had to pay the other performers as usual. 

‘¢ I offered to drive Chatty over in a buggy, but he declined, under 
the pretence of having his dresses to take over—as he was to play 
Sir Anthony Absolute as well as Morbleu. His real reason for declining 
my offer, for there was plenty of room for his wardrobe under the bugey, 
was, that he had vowed never, to ride in a gig again, because one of his 
town friends had capsized him about six weeks before, and he fell so 
heavily on a conspicuous part of his person, that his ‘ sederunts’ were 
any thing but agreeable for a month afterwards. He went over on the 
Southampton with Beyzand in the morning, having to attend a re- 
hearsal, and to drill the rustic actors in the ‘little business’ of each 
scene, 

** Dick Downe wanted me to join him in a team, but-I declined ; 
for though I have no doubt of his capabilities as a Jehu, yet ac- 
cidents will happen, and I have a great respect for my personal . 
pearance, and a horror of crutches; nor do I think a man loo 
the handsomer for having his nose dislocated, and his eye covered over 
with ‘ a green veranda.’ 

_ “ Dick found a victim in Tripes, who cares for nothing so that 
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_ he can get his beer, and as there is no public between Oxford dnd 
Abingdon, he thought the quicker the journey was done the better. 
Dick procured his» old favourite—Woodpecker, and old Peter; for 

‘Kickum can‘deny him nothing, they are on such ni J intimate terms. 
He ‘teas, I believe; with Mrs. Kickum six nights out of seven, and plays 
at ‘ hunt the slipper’ with the girls.” | i 

Dick energetically denied. the fact, and threw an orange at his 
slanderer’s head, which missed him, and nearly knocked Mr. Stingo’s 
right eye out. ' 

“I believe,” continued Mr. Wydeawake, ‘‘ that they got safely to 
Abingdon, though Dick Whiting, the carrier, says he was forced to 
lead the leaders round the turnings—which are certainly very awkward.” 

‘* What an infernal liar!” in a parenthesis from Mr. Downe. 

‘I was determined to go over in a fly with my liberal friend Solo- 
mon, who always volunteers pikes, and Tom Springer, the M.A., who, 
as usual, wanted to walk, or row down to bathe on the way, though the 
ice is an inch thick. He sulked for five minutes at my declining to be 
metamorphosed into an icicle to oblige him, but his good-nature re- 
turned when I promised to take a forty-mile constitutional with him 
another day. Little Rooke made upa fourth, and away we went 
with old Scuffledust’s mules at a very good pace. The rest of our 
party went some in buggies, some on horseback, and we met, as od 
agreement, at the Crown and Thistle, which you will all acknowledge 
to be one of the very best inns in England. 3 

“‘ The worthy and excellent landlord rushed out of his little bar as ~ 
the fly entered the gateway, and called out ‘ attention,’ as usual, which 
brought out two waiters, a brace of chambermaids, four postboys, boots, 
George Blunt the ostler, and a very fine boy, his son—remarkably like 
his father. ) : 

‘¢ ¢ Show these gentlemen into No. 4,’ said our host; ‘ and George, 
take that dog,’ for Solomon had got little Snap, his bull-bitch with him, 
‘and tie him up in the stable.’ 

‘** Here Bill,’ replied George, ‘I shan’t have my fingers bitten, nor 
my stables dirtied. You take and tie him up with the posters—the 
gen’lemen will give you sixpence, I dare say, and you wants it worser 
nor me.’ ’ 

“Solomon wanted to save sixpence by tying her up himself, but 
George told him ‘he did not consider as he was behaving like a gen’le- 
man,’ which settled the point. 

“‘Our host, like other great men, has his little peculiarities—one of 
them is a peculiarly merry laugh, which would break the heart of a me- 
lancholy tee-totaller, and a peculiar way of telling a good story, sing- 
ing a comic song, and giving imitations of remarkable characters. 
Another, is a very peculiar cut coat, which always. fits too much or too 
little—his tailor evidently wishing to ‘ give him a wrinkle’ or two with 
every fresh garment; but his great peculiarity is, that he has nota 
bottle of bad wine in his cellar. Credat Judeus / it’s a fact, 

** Soon after us arrived the tandem, and of course Dick’s first inqui 
was, who drove the mail, the Defiance, and the other coaches whic 
run through the town, and the next the residences of their respective 
wives and families,'to which George Blunt answered, ‘I neither knows 
nor cares,’ inti v4 ee 
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“ The rest of the dropped in b degrees, and alth we had 
dined at five, and it rd now only even it was aon vertien to 
have some refreshment. Anchovy toasts, devilled biscuits, mutton 
chops, kidneys, and grilled chickens, were ordered, and the cook to his 
(for he’s a dog-cook), great disgust, was summoned to the kitchen from 
his beer and tobacco at the tap. These, with sundry glasses of warm 
with, and cold without, huge pitchers of treble X, and tankards of 
cold swizzle, proved so good, that it was carried nem. con. to have a 
second edition of them after the play, and invite old Chatty and Jack 
Greatman to partake. | 

** Most of you know Jack, because you have heard him sing, do a 
bit of ventriloquism, and imitate the French-horn, keyed bugle, and all 
sorts of music in my rooms. His history is a curious, but by no means 
an uncommon one. His father was a highly-respectable tradesman, 
and gave Jack a good education; but before he could apprentice him 
to any business, misfortunes came upon him in rapid succession, and 
Jack having nothing to do, hired a buggy, and a servant with a livery- 
coat and a hat with a gold band round it, and went over to France, 
where he had a capital lark, and after he had spent all his money, and 
spouted the trap-and horse to raise the necessary, returned to find the 
old man a bankrupt and himself penniless. 

‘*He might have got work if he had wished, but he did not; he 
entertained very gentlemanly notions about the respectability of doing 
nothing. 


* Beatus ille, qui procul negotiis,’, 


was his motto. He lived for sometime on the good-nature and hospi- 
tality of his relations and friends in the neighbourhood, and having 
plenty of leisure for practice, became a tolerable proficient in the arts 
of singing, and those other accomplishments for which he is so justly 
celebrated. 

“¢ When his friends began to think that a song, however well sung, 
and a story, however well told, were but a poor recompence for sundry 
slices of beef, mutton, or pork, with vegetables and bread to match— 
not to mention quarts of ale and glasses of grog—for Jack was al- 
ways what he calls a‘ wet un,’ they gave him very plain hints that he 
must look out for a cupboard of his own. This was a puzzler. Jack 
looked about him, and saw no prospect of a cupboard or of any thing 
to put into it if he were possessed of it. He tried to think for what he 
was fitted. The law? he did not like the idea of being nailed to a 
desk copying musty deeds and parchments, and being obliged to work 
by folios, like a stone-breaker on the road who is paid by bushels— 
he wanted to work ‘ by the day.’ Divinity? he had been bred up a 
dissenter—a baptist ; and he thought, as he said, he ‘could come it as 
strong as the minister,’ and made an experiment before a looking-glass, 
but burst out into so loud a laugh at the sight of his funny face, as 
convinced him that that was ‘no go!’ Physic? it was dirty work— 
and what was worse, it was night work; and after nine Jack was gene- 
a head-man in a public; president, or Vice, of the Harmonics Society, 
and before twelve, drunk, or very nearit. ‘No go’ again. 

“But amongst the company, the Harmonics, was an apothecary who 
wanted an assistant, and he thought Jack would just suit him. He 
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agreed to take him without a premium, upon condition that he was to 
keep sober whenever his master was drunk, and vice versd., . Jack 
pounded away at the mortar, and sung over his work, and) thought him- 
self established for life; but, after a fortnight, he told his employer he 
could not stand it any longer. 

‘** Why not, my dear Jack ?’ inquired the doctor. 

*** You recollect our agreement, master 2’ 

‘* ¢ Perfectly.’ ae ' 

‘¢¢ Well, then, I’ve been with you fourteen days, and you have not 
given me achance yet. I can’t stand it, and won't.’ 

** Master stayed at home and got drunk that night, and Jack had 
his turn, which he kept up for a week, when master interfered, and he 
was obliged to yield. How long, by the ‘ bucket’ system, they might 
have gone on together, it is impossible to say, but a little event occurred 
that compelled them to part. 

‘“‘ Jack’s master had a patient about a mile from the town, in a re- 
tired part of a village. As there was nothing to be done in ‘the 
surgery,’ and when that was the case, mischief was sure to ensue, he 
thought the best thing he could do would be to take Jack with him. 
They went to the cottage, and master went up stairs to his patient, 
leaving Jack below with half a dozen old women, who usually congre- 
gate in the house of death or illness. 

“‘ Jack never could be quiet, and recollecting that he had some 
thoughts of turning preacher, thought a favourable opportunity was 
before him to try his powers on the congregation assembled. The noise 
he made was so tremendous, that the old women rushed out of the house, 
and the patient, who had been listening to him through the crevices in 
the floor, went off in a swoon, which the doctor mistook for death.. He 
ran down stairs, and found Jack rolling on the floor in convulsions of 
laughter, which he undertook to cure by thrashing him soundly with a 
flail which stood conveniently in the corner. 

‘* Jack could not brook this—no gentleman could—so he gave warn- 
ing, and cut physic and his master for ever. 

‘‘ Soon after this he luckily met with a country squire of the Tony 
Lumpkin breed, with more money than brains, and with him he lived 
until he was turned out of doors to make room for a squiress, whom, 
the squire thought, he might let into some secrets that were better untold. 

‘“¢ After many adventures, which, with one exception, I will not re- 
cord, he has gone on ever since, sometimes flourishing, but generally 
— on his wife’s exertions, who gains a scanty livelihood by dress- 
making. 

“‘ The tale I mean to tell is this: There is a gardener in Abingdon 
—a regular character. He was missing from his native town for many 
years, and what had become of him no one could tell—nor can they 
now say for certain how he was employed during his absence, When 
he returned, he proved himself an adept in the arts of conjuring, prick- 
ing in the garter, thimble-rig, eating fire, and other such acquirements 
as the frequenters of fairs and races are wont to practise, 

“¢ Knowing Jemmy,’ as he was called, entered into a treaty, offen- 
sive and defensive, with Jack Greatman, and undertook to, teach him 
his profession, which was more suited to his inclinations than either of 
the three that are designated the ‘ learned’ par excellence. 
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bo¢kJack soon-adequired sufficient skill to make a very good confede- 
rate, andit was resolved that the first exhibition of the partners should 
take place at Tu fait, about four miles from home: A few yards 
of ‘canvass, an old/deal table, and a green-baize cloth, were hired, and 
a barrel of strong beer procured on trust, with the understanding that 
the cask was to be-returned with the money on the following day. 

‘« The tent was erected—the table with its green-baize covered with 
the instruments of art, and packs of, rather dirty, cards. . The barrel 

was broached, tasted, and pronounced to be excellent. Jack stationed 
himself outside, dressed in a kind of Chinese costume; and after cry- 
-ing out in sonorous tones, ‘ Walk in, gentlemen and ladies, walk in and 
behold the wonderful, astonishing, miraculous, never-before-seen-in- 
any-other-part-of-the-world conjurer—the Emperor Rum-fum-qui, who 
‘not only displays the wonderful secrets of his art, but gives you half-a- 
pint of strong beer into the bargain, and all for the smal/ charge of 
one shilling—children and workey people half-price, he sounded a 
very clear French-horn note or two through his fist, and introduced 
the assembled crowd to Jemmy, who was dressed as conjurers are al- 
ways represented, with a long beard, a pair of spectacles, and a black 
cap, a long black robe, marked with hieroglyphics, a black wand in 
his left-hand, and a (stuffed) black cat on his right shoulder. 

“‘ Their success exceeded their warmest expectations, and Jack, who 
was money-taker, had his pockets full of silver and halfpence. The 
barrel was beginning to sound rather hollow, and as Jemmy was fa- 
tigued by his exertions, the canvass curtain was dropped, and the com- 
1 od informed that the performances’ would recommence as soon as the 

peror Rum-fum-qui had eaten his imperial meal—which consisted 
of two red-herrings—sojers, as he called them, serice 1 presume—a 
bunch of inons and a tuppenny buster! Jack despised such humble 
‘fare, and went to a stand and had threepen’orth of ‘ sassiges,’ stand- 
ing. When he returned he found his master pulling away at the beer- 
cup, as he thought, very unfairly. A laudable spirit of rivalry was 
excited, and each endeavoured to get a better share than the other. 
The consequence was, that both of them got very tipsy ; and when the 
company returned, Jack could not stand, but sat on the empty barrel, 
taking the money and laughing ready to kill himself. Jemmy tried his 
old tricks, but his eye and hand both failed him—he burnt his mouth 
with the hot tow—pulled out a front-tooth instead of the fifty yards of 
tape—lost his peas under the table—turned up the wrong card every 
time, and in trying to play with the three balls, tumbled backwards off 
his throne, perfectly insensible to the kicks and cuffs that were merci- 
lessly bestowed upon him by the angry crowd, who insisted on having 
back their money. 

** Jack demurred to this, and held out as long as he could speak or 
see—which was not very long—for ‘like master like man,’ he fell over 
on his back, and the crowd robbed him of every shilling he had ; and 
not contented with inflicting this mark of their indignation upon him, 
dulled down the tent, tore the canvass and baize to ribbons, broke up 
the table, chair, and cask, and made a bonfire with them. 

“When Jemmy woke it was ‘pitch dark.’ He sat up, rubbed his 
eyes, and wondered where he was. By degrees, his senses returned, and 

| the events'of the day recurred to him; but where was the tent and 
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the other articles that he had borrowed ?), Where: was Jack ?. He stood 
upon his feet as well, as he: could, and looked about him, but.in vain; 
it was. too’ dark to: discern: any: thing; he listened: attentively, .and 
heard, as he thought, someone groaning. . He ,approached the. spot, 
and tumbled over somebody or ‘something ; he sat up again, and. was 
pleased to find that it was a fellow-creature. . He felt‘for the face, and 
catching hold of the nose whence the :snores, which he had mistaken 
‘for: groans, were progressing, gave it a hearty) pull, which: produced 
something that sounded exceedingly coarse ‘—let me alone!’ The;voice 
was the voice of Jack. Jemmy began to show his joy at having found 
his confederate, by kicking him most vigorously. A wrangle ensued, 
in which a great deal of eloquence was displayed on both sides, and 
that led to a mutual agreement to fight it out. | Finding that. they 
could not stand up after one or two, unsuccessful attempts to do so, an 
rn arrangement was entered into to have a ‘turn. up,’ sitting 
own. : eee oer 

‘“* They were too weak to hurt one another much, and having ascer- 
tained that their honour was satisfied by the bleeding of their -noses 
and. an increased obscurity of vision, they shook hands and :pro- 
ceeded, relying upon each other for support, to look about for their 
theatre and properties. It is needless to say they could not find them. 
Each aceused the other of having stolen them, which led to a second 
>. a at which terminated in their both falling perfectly insen- 
sible. , 
“In the morning Jack was found by a labourer snug asleep in a 
ditch; but Jemmy could nowere be seen. Jack recounted all he could 
recollect of the events of the preceding day and night, and promised 
his friend a quart at the ‘ dog-house,’ if he would assist him in search- 
ing for his master. | 

‘¢ After examining every ditch and pit in the neighbourhood to no 
ae wes faint cries of ‘ Help me out!’ were heard from a. distance. 

ollowing the sounds, they came to a large rushy pool, and there was poor 
Jemmy standing up to his neck in a snipe-bog. Jemmy was obese and 
luckily fat floats. A rope was obtained, and the conjurer dragged out 
more dead than alive. ’ 

‘‘ The ill-success of this first attempt deterred Jack from pursuing 
the profession further, and he set up entirely on his own account as a 
singer at public meetings, and a seller of dogs to the Oxford: men,,of 
whom, sometimes, he made a pretty good thing, and might have done 
well if he had had a capital, and could have stood tick. 

‘«But to return to our adventures. We finished our liquids and 
went to the theatre, though Tripes begged hard to be allowed; to stay 
behind and have one more tankard of ale. Nor should we have been 
able to drag him off had he not been assured that there was a capital 
tap next door to the barn, which was fitted up as a theatre. 

‘‘ The house was nearly full, and we all behaved remarkably well— 
for Oxford men—until the first. piece was over ; when a move was made 
for refreshments, Tripes leading the way. I slipped behind, the scenes 
to congratulate old Chatty on the admirable way in which he had 

layed his part. On inquiring for him, I was directed.up a ladder to 
is ‘ dressing-room,’ where. he was changing for the afterpiece. After 
stumbling up the steps as well as I could, I found myself ina loft 
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covered with tiles, through which, in many places; a view of the’ hea- 
vens could be obtained ; and stepping over the rafters, came to a piece 


of canvass, — which the rays of a rushlight cast a sickly gleam. 
I lifted it, and shall not readily forget the scene that presented itself 
to my view. There stood poor old Chatty, trembling like an aspen- 


leaf—his teeth chattering with cold, with nothing on his lower man but 

his drawers and a pair of gray silk stockings. In his hands he held a 

ir of black silk sit-down-upons, which he was examining by the faint 
ight of the rush. 

‘¢* What am I todo ?——what am I to do? Confound the ladder !— 
confound the shoes !—it goes right across—fourteen inches long at least 
—not another pair in the town that will fit me—can’t possibly ‘go on ia 
these—what can I do? uh! uh! uh!’ and he shuddered with cold. 

‘¢ * What’s the matter, old gentleman ?’ I inquired, stepping forward 
and suppressing my laughter as well as I could—for he had his wig and 
pigtail on, with a handkerchief round his neck, tied in an enormous 

, that made his comical face look irresistibly ludicrous. 

** «Matter! Ah, my dear young friend, how d’ye do? uh! uhtoh! 
Iam dying with cold—perished to death, and have split my breeches— 
Oh! that infernal ladder! there’s a nail in it, and as I crept down 
backwards it caught me—the silk is rather old (forty years I should 
have guessed)—and as I stooped to put on these rascally tight shoes, 
the rent extended suddenly—crack! .and here I am, overture nearly 
over and no breeches to go on with—uh! uh! uh!’ 

“< I offered my services to run for a tailor, but he said there was no 
time for that. 

«Oh, dear! oh, dear! I'll slip off—put my cloak round me, get 
into a fly, and never come near this infernal cold hole again. Jack- 
man! Mrs. Jackman! Miss Jackman!’ 

“< ¢ Sir,’ replied a sweet voice ; ‘what did you want?’ 

*« «Play the overture over again, and send fon ‘Patter with a comic 
song—let him sing it three times over, whether he is encored or not.’ 

«« * Any thing wrong, sir?’ inquired the lady, lifting aside the can- 
vass, which separated the male from the female rooms, and tittering so 
enticingly that I immediately burst into a fit of laughter that made my 
sides ache, and old Chatty as savage as a fury. 

‘* He stood eyeing us both alternately and muttering ‘ curses not loud 
but deep,’ displayiug more real passion and ferocity than he had done 
in playing ‘ Sir Anthony.’ 

«« «Let me mend them, sir; I'll not be a minute about it,’ said the 
lady, laughing outright. 

“*¢ Take them, then, you—’ and bang went the tattered garments 
at the lady’s head, and he sat down on his trunk looking spikeheads 
and bundechanall at me without saying a word. 

‘*T went to the top of the ladder, and begged one of the players to 
get me a glass of hot brandy-and-water; and when it was procured, re- 
turned to the old gentleman who had just recovered his garment and 
his temper, and made him drink it off. This rendered him happy and 
comfortable, and in his gratitude for my kindness, he forgot and forgave 
my former misconduct. 

“‘ When the overture was over, and the comic. song thrice sung, we 
went down—old Chatty descending very gingerly to avoid the nail. The 
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bell rang and the curtain rose. Old Chatty went‘on, and I remained 
behind to chat with the manager. Before the first scene was over,'I 
heard 2 great noise before the curtain, and imprudently exposed myself 
at the wings in trying to ascertian the cause of it. i 

“‘Tripes and our party caught sight of me, and immediately com- 
menced calling out, ‘ Turn him out! Throw him over! Off, off, off!’ In 


which they were joined by the oi év 'Opipry. 

‘Old Chatty, who was.in‘one Of his best ‘ situations,’ and knew not 
the meaning of these hostile cries, after playing in dumb show for five 
minutes, got in a rage, and stepping to the foot-lights, bowed three 
times, with his hand on his heart, and begged to know in what he had 
offended the audience. 

‘<¢Three cheers for old snuff and cigars,’ cried Tripes, and three 
rounds of applause with ‘ one cheer more,’ followed. . 

‘“«¢ Ladies and gentlemen,’ continued Chatty, bowing, and taking a 
huge pinch of snuff, ‘ may I trust to that candour which always reign: 
in the breast of an English audience (hurrah! go zt), and ask for that 
explanation of my never-before-upon-any-occasion-experienced recep 
tion which a Briton never refuses to give?’ (Hurrah! old un.) 

‘« No answer being returned, he bowed to the boxes, pit, and gallery 
successively, and was about to resume the dialogue, when Tripes, 
— was holding on, by one of the pillars, began to address the 

ouse. 

‘«¢ «Gentlemen and ladies —” 

‘* * Ladies fust,’ said a voice from the gallery. 

“<<Turn him out,’ cried another. 

“«No! no! hear! hear!’ and ‘a speech from the gen’leman in 
licker !’ induced Tripes to proceed. 

‘‘¢ Ladies and gentlemen (hiccup), fair play's a jewel (hiccup), the 
bills say, ‘‘ No admittance behind the scenes,” and I can see distinctly 
(what a lie—you squints horrible), I say I can see distinctly—when I 
shut one eye—my friend,' Wydeawake, just behind that tree (why, it’s a 

ump—ha! ha! ha!) well—much obliged for the information—be- 
ind that pump (hiccup), and I’ll have him off, or else I’ll go on 
(hiccup) myself.’ 

‘‘¢ Bravo! off!’ Hisses and all sorts of noises peculiar to theatres 
and ‘ another place’ succeeded ; but, before I could obey theorder and 
leave the stage, Tripes made a spring from the boxes, and by using the 
fiddler’s back for a stepping-place, leapt upon the stage. The cur- 
tain fell amidst laughter, applause, and hisses. A scene took place 
behind the scenes that baffles all description ; for the rest of our party 
‘ followed the leader,’ with the exception of Tom Springer, who was too 
much convulsed with laughter to jump, and had thrown himself back- 
ward in his seat, showing his delight by clapping his hands over his head 
and grinning fiercely. 

‘‘ I expostulated with Tripes and his friends, but to no purpose; the 
actresses all fled, and the actors began to look big and threaten. Old 
Chatty walked up and down muttering ‘ Shameful ! blackguards! dis- 
gusting—tell the vice-chancellor—the proctors—rusticated—expelled 
—ruined for life, see if I don’t.’ The constables were sent for, by 
the mayor, who happened to be in the house, but before they could ar- 
rive, Solomon, who was warmed with too much Dutch courage, struck 
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the icomic‘singer for asking him to ‘ stand a quart,’ and a.general fight 
ensued, in the midst of which that mischievous dog, Tripes, drew. up tl 
curtain, and’ called: upon: the audience to walk,.in and see the; wild 

* beastisses.’ | f ae 

“* Of course, a rush did take place from the gallery to the stage,and we 
were nearly being overpowered by numbers—for the Abingdonians took, 
and justly, the part of the players, when the mayor, with three or 
four constables ‘ came on’ to ‘ play his part,’ and appealing to me in a 
gentlemanly way, begged of me to interfere with my friends, and pre- 
vent poor Jackman and his family being ruined by the damage his 
scenery and properties would sustain, and by being compelled to close 
his theatre. This was putting it in a proper way, and we gave him 
three cheers and left the stage, vid the orchestra, followed by every one 
but Solomon, who was washing his nose under the pump. ar 

** While we were waiting for the play to begin again, Tripes whis- 
pered to me, ‘I’ve got it.’ 

‘** Got what?’ | 

***¢Qh! never you mind—lI’ve got it’ (hiccup). ) 

‘* An unaccountable delay took place from some cause or other, in 
raising the curtain, and the audience began to display.their impatience 
by whistling, knocking with their sticks, and kicking against the sides 
of the boxes, when old Chatiy, putting aside ‘ greeny,’ stepped forward 
with his hair au naturel, .and in a dreadful passion appealed to the 
‘ladies and gentlemen’ against the blackguardly and disgraceful con- 
duct of some yentleman—ironice dictum—who had stolen his wig. 

‘* Amidst loud cries of ‘shame! shame! never mind, go on without 
it,’ Tripes rose, and putting the missing article on the end of a stick, 
handed it over the orchestra to Chatty, favouring him and the house 
with the repetition of the Joseph Miller, ‘ that he was not the first old 
‘ gentleman. that could not keep his hair on his head.’ The gallery of 

course laughed, and Chatty ‘cut a mug,’ in which rage and politeness, 

arising from the fear of losing a good customer in the cigar line, were 
so od y blended, that the house was restored to its good humour, and 
all would have gone on well had not Jack Greatman roared out from 
the pit, * Three cheers for the gen’leman what prigged the wig,’ which 
produced a great uproar, and amidst cries of every kind—screaming, 
screeching, and hurrahing, the decent part of the townsmen and 
their female friends left the house, and the mayor and constables were 
obliged again to interfere. 
** Quiet was partially restored, the play went on, and all would 
have ended well yet, but for Tripes, who, observing a fellow in the gallery 
_wwith a face like a round of beef, and a mouth like an almanac—reach- 
ing from one ear to the other, called out, ‘ There’s a mouth for mutton !’ 
pointing to the individual at the same time with his stick, that there 
might be no mistake. 

‘$A dialogue ensued, in which Charterhouse decidedly proved its su- 
-qperiority, and the advantage of being situated so near Smithfield. The 
. Shouse divided,’ and the ayes were in favour of Tripes, which so en- 
raged the man with the open countenance, that he offered to fight his 
enemy fora quart. 
| of Done,’ cried, Tripes, and pulling out sixpence, threw it on the 
ynistage, saying, ‘There’s my stake, now post yours ;’ a proceeding that 
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elicited three rounds of applause, which were ‘repeated » with greatet! 
spirit when Tripes began pulling off his coats 0 thi of) n boueed 

“The mayor interfered forthe’ third: time, and» Jackman ‘wisely 
dropped the curtain, and, unheard, announced the play for the: follow- 
ing evening. niamor! sos saat bit deter #® oaywda 10 

‘‘ As I knew that a general fight would begin if the Oxonians and the 
townsmen went out together, I begged the mayor would clear the house 
and the yard, and suffer us to remain until the crowd had left-and dis-. 
persed themselves. To this he agreed, and keeping fast: hold, as I 
thought, of Tripes by the coat-collar, I was in hopes: all: would: have 
ended quietly and peaceably. Hearing a noise of scuffling at the 
door, to my great surprise, 1 saw Tripes, who had slipped out of his 
coat ‘and left it in my hand, squaring and hitting at’ the man with a 
mouth, who, though six feet high, and: big enough to swallow his little 
adversary, was begging and entreating of him in the most abject’terms, 
not to hurt him. 

‘‘T leapt into the pit and seized Tripes round the waist, where I held | 
him until his foe had vanished—which he did as fast as he could; and 
he had promised me, upon his honour, he would put on his coat and be 
perfectly quiet. We : hes 

“ We left the house, and instead of being attacked as we expected, 
were greeted with loud cheers, especially Tripes, who was saluted as a 
‘ pluckly little-un,’ and in high favour for having ‘ tackled’ the biggest 
bully in the town. Solomon, who was envious of his friend’s praises, 
thought to acquire some little glory before he left, and accordingly se- 


. lected a very little snob, and kicked him very hard. To his great’ sur- 


prise and annoyance, the lad turned round and returned the com- 
pliment. Tripes called ‘A ring! a ring!’ which was immediately 
formed ; but Solomon positively declined the combat as being ungen- 
tlemanly, and was compelled, amidst the hootings and hissings of both 
parties, to pay a sovereign for the assault. 

‘¢Old Chatty, who had resumed‘ his mufti, came out in-a very bad 
humour; and'as he politely, but positively refused our invitation to 
sup with us, and we could not do without him, we lifted him on our 
shoulders and bore him off in triumph to the Crown and Thistle, where 
he found it useless to grumble, and being fond ‘of the good things of 
this life, wisely made up his mind to look cheerful, and eat and drink 
heartily. | 

‘«‘ The supper was excellently cooked, and as Chatty quoted, 


‘I smell it, upon my life it will do well,’ 


we all of us did justice to it. After supper, instructions were given to the 
waiters to be perpetually bringing in something drinkable, until further 
orders, and Tripes proposed ‘beginning the evening,’ by calling on old 
Chatty (who was abusing the landlord’s cigars), for a song. He imme- 
diately complied, and though age had deprived his voice of its original 
power and sweetness, sung one of Dibdin’s old ones with taste, and 
of course, had his ‘ health and song’ drunk, accompanied with ‘ A jolly 
good song and very well sung,’ by all the party. Jack Greatman next 
favoured us, and noise and grimace made up for judgment and good 
taste, with the majority of us. Other songs and: toasts followed in 
rapid succession, and as the jugs and bowls were emptied, the faster 
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and louder grew the fun and noise. Practical jokes commenced, in 
which of course Tripes took the lead, by popping a tallow candle into 
Springer’s mouth, who was, as usual, half p and making hideous 
faces by opening and shutting his eyes in a very peculiar manner. 
Solomon found a pair of snuffers, a nutmeg-grater, and two halves-of 
lemon in his coat-pocket, which he threw one by one, as he abstracted 
them, at the head of his tormenter, who of course ‘ ducked’ and 
Jack Greatman became ‘ receiver general’ of the missiles. 

‘‘ Being more than three parts sprung,'Jack was indignant, and told 
Stingo he was a fool, and that if he insulted him again he’d resent it. 

‘* Solomon turned up his nose, which was quite unnecessary, as it’s a 

lar pug, and declined noticing the threats of a snob. 

. ** Snob! who do you call a snob?’ replied Jack, rising from his 
chair, and looking magnificent, ‘has your mother parted with her 
mangle yet? By the blood of the Mondays! Snob indeed! [I 
haven’t the pleasure of your intimate acquaintance, but I’ll lay a pound 
your father’s only a shopman.’ 

«< « My father, sirrah, is a highly respectable brewer, and brews the 
best porter in London,’ said Solomon, looking grand. 

‘** Yes,’ replied Jack, ‘and would keep you and r brother and 
sisters on his grains, if he did not use nothing but quassia and 
molasses.’ 

‘«*Come, come,’ cried Tripes, ‘don’t be impudent Jack, but sit 
down directly ;’ which he did, into a large bowl of red-hot punch which 
Tripes had deposited in his chair, in order that his person might meet 
with a ‘warm reception.’ The china bowl of course fell a victim to. 
Jack’s weight, and Solomon cried with delight as he saw him capering 
about the room, holding his scalding garments as far off from his skin 
as possible, and grinning with agony. 

“*« Bravo! beautiful grinning! Bring a horse-collar,’ shouted the: 
company. . : 

** * Now, Jack,’ said Tripes, ‘ give us a bit of ventriloquism.’ 

«Can't, master, indeed I can’t, without some more rosin, and’ 
(in a whisper) send round the hat.’ 

‘* A jug of hot. punch being supplied, and a collection of twenty-five 
shillings pocketed, Jack made a fool of himself for five minutes in 
his vocation, and occupied another ten in praising himself, to the detri- 
ment of the immortal professional mimes of London, dead or alive, and 
Mr. Morgan of the Peacock, into the bargain; all of whom, in his 
opinion, were fer inferior to himself, 

‘«‘ A horn being heard in the distance, Dick bolted to see the Stroud 
mail ‘up’ come in, and Tripes pretended to go with him—how he 
employed himself will be seen presently. He was apparently quite sober 
by this. time, and looked all alive, as Chatty said, 


* By breaking through the foul and ugly mists, 
Or vapours, that did seem to ts oy Om 


when he left the playhouse. Let him be as drunk as he will, a jug of 
good beer always sobers him. 

‘Tom Springer, and little Rooke, who were verging toward a state of 
somnolent inebriety, went out zig-zag-ging, arm-in-arm, to call on a 
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friend, one of our men, who is rusticated and lodging with his wife in the 


town, and I may as well finish their adventures at once. 

_ When they got to the house, of course every body was gone to bed ; 
but a repetition of * hard knocks,’ in which they were aided by the 
watchman, for half-a-crown, produced a slipshod maid, upon whom 
Springer would have made an ungenerous attack, had she not been too 
quick for him, and scudded up stairs, screeching loud enough to rouse 
landlord, landlady, and the lodgers. 

‘* An explanation ensued, which, though it was rather enigmatical, 
from the obfuscated state of the invading parties, convinced Mr., 
Scrape, the lodger, that Messrs. Springer and Rooke would not retire 
without tasting his tap. : 

*‘ Grog was produced, flanked with a box of Chatty’s best cigars, 
and Springer, though no smoker, was weak enough to funk, declining a 
‘weed,’ and puffed powerfully and awkwardly, as the uninitiated in 
fumigating are wont to do. The harder he puffed the wiser he looked, 
and discovering a poll parrot in a wire prison, undertook to give her a 
taste of the weed which grew in her own climes. 

“¢* What’s o’clock ?’ cried poll. 

*‘ * Rather late poll,’ (puff! puff! puff!) ; 

‘<* Who are you?’ continued poll, shaking her head, and sneezing 
like a human. | 

‘** Master of Arts, and Pro—’ (puff! puff! puff!) ‘and. you're a 


very pretty poll.’ 
~ Shed poll,’ repeated the bird, and fell in an atrophy off her 


‘Scrape was dismayed, and expressed his fears that the bird was 
dead, which would infallibly break Mrs. Scrape’s heart. : 

‘¢ The mention of Mrs. Scrape, to whom he had never been introduced, 
suggested to Tom the absolute necessity of going up into her bedroom, 
to be presented to her in proper form. In vain did Scrape suggest de- 
ferring it until another time, and hint at the impropriety of the 
proceeding. Tom was too polite to quit the house without seeing the 
mistress, and divining the direction of her bedroom, proceeded to, 
ascend the stairs. ‘Sich a gitting up stairs there never was seen,’ for 
Scrape caught him by the coat-tail, which ungratefully -‘ forsook his 
master’ and let Mr. Scrape into an inglorious tumble. Mrs. Scrape, 
who as young brides are. wont to do, had been listening, horror-struck, 
to the proposal of grog and cigars at that inconvenient season, and the 
still more awkward proposal of an introduction to a stranger in her 
nightcap, closed, locked, and bolted her bedroom-door. -Tom 
heard the click and scrunch of lock and bolt, and in very eloquent 
terms applied his mouth to the keyhole and requested admission. — Not 
receiving any reply, and feeling vety thirsty, he tumbled down stairs-to: 
his friend Rooke, who was busily engaged in trying to bring Polly to 
life again by pouring raw beans down her bill with @ teaspoon, for 
which Tom called him ‘a beast,’ and knocked him down, For an 
undergraduate to return the blow was a breach of discipline,so Rooke 
contented himself by putting his head between the M.A.’s legs, and 
throwing him over on his nose, which relieved the oppression — 
on his brain by discharging a quart of the ‘ vital stream.’ | 
‘« Peace was made by Scrape,! and another glass of half brandy and« 
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Half water convinced the parties of the necessity of retiring, and going 


home. ) 
“«* Tom ‘insisted ‘on walking, and pene: Mad forced to ane upon 
of being “imrposed’ if he refused. He borrowed’ a: stick as 
eeineies against thieves, with which he so belaboured one of ‘the 
watch; who was trying to convince him that the Farringdon-road 
was not the way to Oxford, that the poor ‘ guardian of the night’ was 
ill for a week. | 

“They got’on pretty well to Bagley-wood, tacking of course, and 
chiefly on the loosing tack. There Tom brought up, all standing, and 
insisted on passing the night al fresco, in one of the seats near the 
‘old man’s gate.’ Rooke, who was drunk and tired, willingly assented, 
and there we luckily discovered them, by the light of the fly lamps, and 
in spite of Tom's threats carried them home. 

‘‘To return to the Crown and Thistle. 

_ “Many of the men were preparing to go home, having the terrors of 
the Dean before their eyes, and of course none of them had any money, 
and solicited me to ‘ settle every thing,’ which was very agreeable, as I 
had just fourteen shillings in my pocket. 

“* Jack was gone after Dick, by my orders, and old Chatty began to 
entertain me with a long discussion on the superiority of his snuffs 
over those of Messrs. Fribourg and Treyer, of the Haymarket, and the 
very excellent coffee which—real Mocha—procured from an intimate 
friend of his in Smyrna—Mrs. C. made every evening, Then he 

sed about the’ sad falling off of modern dramatists and modern 

actors, and told me many excellent anecdotes of the Kembles, Dowton, 
Munhden, and other old favourites of his own day. Thence hedescended 
to the merits of Mrs. C.’s mutton broth, and some very capital whiskey 
which he had had sent him by an uncle in Campbell-town. I grew 
fidgety and uneasy, but was forced to listen to his complaints touching 
Mr. , of Ch. ch. who owed him 4/. 15s., and Mr. , of Corpus, 
who had let ‘his billof 227. 2s. run for four terms, and left him and 
dealt with Bryant or Castle, and: sundry other instances of pecuniary 
defalcations and disappointments in which I was not at all interested. 

* Poor old Chatty, with a kind heart, and the very best intentions, 
ruined a fine business from want of capital, temper, and a regular 
Oxford-bred tradesman’s education. No man, who has not had.a 
pater, an avus, a proavus, and atavus in trade at Oxford, ought ever to 
think of ren up business in that university. It is a.system per se, 
and all the es of book-keeping, by single and double entry, that are 
taught in the best commercial academies cannot give a stranger an 
insight into it. It’s unlike the smallpox, and cannot be caught by 
inoculation. 
‘© #¢T was forced to rid myself of the old man by promising to go-to 
Short-cut cottage, to eat some of Mrs. C.’s mutton broth, and taste his 
uncle’s whiskey. 

‘¢ When‘he was gone, I roused up Solomon, who was sound asleep, 
and snoring awfully, on the sofa, and told him as I had no tin, I hoped 
he would pay the bill. He stared incredulously, and buttoning up his 
pockets swore vehemently that he would not be imposed upon in that 
way and even refused to lend me 10/. I gave the beast a killing look, 

emptied a decanter of water into his trouser’s pocket. 
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.. When the waiter brought in the bill, I, went into the little: bar-and 
told the landlord (who was smoking a churchwarden), that most ofthe 
men had gone off, and: I had not sufficient. money to settle for,eli,; but 
if he would. take my.card, ‘ Wydeawake, St. Peter’s College, Oxford,’ 
I would be responsible for the amount. aii epee 

‘¢ Much obliged, sir, I’m sure—but that arn’t at,all in. my, line, 
Charles, the waiter, is responsible to me; if he likes to trast, well.and 
good—it arn’t in my line,’ ie 

‘‘ Charles: fortunately knew me, having been underwaiter, at the 
Star, and | easily arranged that he should come over next day. and +re- 
ceive his money. I almost. made .up my mind never to. remain. sober 
again, as the Sober-Johns always have to ‘stand Sam’—as Solomon 
calls paying for all. ‘int 4 

‘‘ Just as this pleasant arrangement was completed, George Blunt 
opened the bar-door—without knocking of course, and said to me, 

‘‘¢ | wishes as you'd come out, there’s that young Gallows as comed 
in the tandem, a been a playing hell and Tommy with Scuffledust’s fly.!’ 

‘«T went out, and on opening the door of the vehicle, found, two. bar- 
ber’s poles, a. pair of postboy’s boots, three sign-boards, a, stable- 
bucket, five knockers, nine bell-pulls, a door-plate, part of a truss of 
hay, a gridiron, a fryingpan, and a stable-lantern still alight, stowed 
away in the fly. 

‘<¢ And that arn’t all neither,’ said George; ‘ for he’s been and un- 
buckled all the harness, and changed the hooks and bits, and when 
‘ fust-turn-out’s’ wanted, I’m _ blowed if he won’t have to whistle for his 
saddle.’ 

‘‘] inquired where Mr. Tripes, who I knew was the causa tanti maki, 
was. 

‘‘« He’s ‘in the tap,’ replied George, ‘a making of all, the postboys 
tosticated with malt licker.’ 

‘‘] sent the waiter for him, and insisted that the tandem and the 
fly should be got ready directly. I took Tripes with me into the bar to 
prevent further mischief, and allowed him one pint of ale, while I 
smoked one pipe with the landlord. Just as we were finishing our su- 
pornanecd amusements, George again entered, dragging ‘ little Snap’ 

a halter. . 

Yee Here’s a pretty go, master; I’m blessed if I stands it.’ 

‘¢ * What is it, George @” 

‘* ¢ What is it? its all werry well o’ you axing that ere; bat if Mr. 
Job had been alive and kicking, I’m blessed if his patience ’ud a stood 
it.—Kim here you varmint,’ (to the dog). 

‘<< Well, but what's the matter ?’ inquired his master. 

‘‘¢ Why this here nasty little twud has been and yeat a postboy’s 
saddle flaps, one skirt of a greatcoat, and six new olters; least ways 
if she arn't a yet ’um, she’s been and knarred ’um all to ribbons.——Kim 
here you varmint.’ aneriter A 

“* * Well, the gentleman will make all that right, I daresay.’ 

‘** You dare say, that’s more nor I do; for she belongs to that ere 
werry keveer kiddy with the sandy hair and a stingy ari ls 
uc , who staggered in just.at the, moment, and heard this.un- 
flattering description of his personalities, looked malicious at George, 
who took no further notice of him than.to observe, , > bue 
Jan.—voL. LVi1I, NO. .CCXXIX. 8 
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«*This here’s the precious sample as I alludes to—you draw him, 
master, while I goes and looks to the hosses.’ 

‘The landlord mentioned to Solomon the facts which George had 
stated, and suggested a due recompence, to which Stingo demurred 
energetically, until the waiter was called and ordered to lock Snap up, 
and not let her go until the damages were assessed and paid; when, 
seeing that Snap was in danger of being imprisoned, and perhaps kid+ 
napped, lie liberally offered—one shilling. A sovereign was named 
and eventually paid. 

** George entered again. 

‘<¢ }’m blessed if there arn’t another precious go, master !’ 

‘** What now, George 2’ 

‘«*¢ What, indeed! Why one of them ere genelmen in No. 2, as had 
the beef stakes and inons, and two gallons of beer, and come in on a 
spavined horse, gets up and tells me as his friend ’ull pay; and before 
I could go and ax him, I’m blessed if he did not jump upon his horse 
and gallop off like blazes—done me clean.’ 

“‘«Sorry for it, George; but —’ : 

*«* Sorry be —; that won’t pay me for two feeds of oats and three~ 

nn’orth of old beans. And then there’s two genelmen as is too 

sky to wag, wants a shay to Oxford.’ 

‘** Very well; what horses have we in?’ 

“«¢ Why there’s Fair Helen and Harleykin Billy—that ere jumping 
horse as you bought out o’ the commercial’s trap.’ 

*** Well, they'll do.’ 

«< « And what’s little Jemmy to do for his boots as that ere little genel- 
man (pointing to Tripes) stole ?’ 

‘«« * Wrap his legs up in a hayband,’ cried Tripes. ‘I'll stand heavy 


to any amount.’ ' 
««* Will you?’ cried George, ‘ you’re a trump, and he shall ride bare 


behind, all the way for sich a one.’ 

*« Tripes was delighted at his liberality being so justly appreciated, 
and Dick coming in, I saw them sale off in the cart, and carried Solo- 
mon and his dog into the fly. ; 

“When we got to the bottom of the hill in Bagley Wood, the driver 
pulled up, and on looking out to ascertain the pour quoi, I saw Dick 
and Tripes ‘ rubbing down’ themselves and the horses, who were amus- 
ing themselves with kicking and biting one another as usual. 

“«« What’s the matter ?” 

*« « Matter!’ cried Dick; ‘why, I merely got down for two minutes, 
and Tripes got into the driving-seat, and swore he'd drive home. I 
tried all I could to dissuade him, but he would not yield, so I did, and 
the stupid —’ 

‘«¢* Mind your eye, Dick,’ cried Tripes; ‘ no ‘abuse.’ 
| **—Fool pulled the wrong rope—run the leader up a bank, and cap- 
sized the trap.’ 

A yn mind, old chap, better luck another time—all right—drive 
on Dick.’ —_—_— 

‘* Well, here we are safe and sound,” cried Dick and Tripes both; 
I floor your ‘taps and ‘let’s begin the evening.’ ”: Carried without a 

ision. 


(Toe be continued.) 
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MY UNCLE AND HIS BEQUEST. 


Kinpesr and best of uncles, why did you die? But, oh! most 
heartless, inconsiderate, unfeeling, and cruel, why make your unoffend- 
ing nephew, miserable me, your residuary legatee?. What had I ever 
done to displease you, wiiat omitted to propitiate, that you should walk out 
of the world bequeathing nothisg but your plate, furniture and wearing- 
apparel, your watch and your ,old-rimmed spectacles to your faithful, 
devotedly-attached, and long-tried housekeeper, Mrs. Martha Snatchit ; 
and to me all else that should remain, whether in bills or bonds, in 
shares in mining or other speculations; in ready money in your ban- 
ker’s hands, or elsewhere ; in annuities, short or long; or in the three 
per cents., five per cents., or, in short, any manner of per cents, 
whatsoever? I do not complain that out of this I was held liable 
to pay all just debts owing by you, my dear uncle: I am neither un- 
grateful nor rapacious: besides, on the other hand, I was to receive all 
debts that might be due to you—a fair set off; but oh !— 

But that the cruelty of my uncle’s kindness may be thoroughly 
understood, it will be better that I should begin at the beginning. 

Now, by the threat of beginning at the beginning, I mean not that 
this narrative should commence at or about the period of the Deluge, 
though (led by many good examples) the narrator himself being a, if not 
the, principal figure in it, it fairly might—a little bit of genealogy, more- 
over, being to be done: relinquishing also the privilege frequently assumed 
by historians, biographers, and autobiographers, it shall even overleap 
those centuries upon centuries in which history is obscured by the mists 
of fiction, and modestly come at once to the common and compulsory 
starting-point—that point below which no chronicler possessing a grain 
of respect, either for himself or his subject, would condescend — 
the year 1066, when England was conquered by William of Nor- 
mandy. 

To main, then.—Amongst the bravest and most renowned of the followers 
of the Conqueror was Gualtier, Comte de la Higue. , Nine times in the 
battle of Hastings was William borne down and overpowered by num- 
bers, and nine times did the gallant Gualtier, dealing death and de- 
struction around him, bear him off unhurt, himself being grievously 
wounded by eleven sword-thrusts, and carrying in his brave bosom two- 
and-twenty arrows—a fact not noticed by any English historian. For 
this service did his grateful master bestow upon him certain lands in 
Sussex, a porticn of which to this day is known as De la Higue’s, or 
(more commonly, perhaps), Higs’s Farm. Shortly after the conquest, 
the noble Comte de la Higue espoused the illustrious princess Joanne. 
Ursuline-Esmeralda, great - great-great-great-grandaughter of Phili. 
bert II., King of France, from which splendid alliance there de. 
scended * * * * * * 
+ *® * * * * * 
* + * * my grandfather, Ephraim Higs, born 
in the parish of Squashery, co. Sussex, 22 November, 1742. 

Now here have we taken nearly seven centuries at a flying leap! an 
example of abstinence scarcely to be paralleled in the annals of book- 
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making. But letimitators beware : great geniuses may indulge in such 
vagaries; but, should the example be incautiously followed, many @ 
very big book might dwindle down into a very little one, greatly to the 
detriment of authors, publishers, and, more especially, readers, Jace 

My grandfather—To confess the truth, I could, in addition to this 
‘« wonderful flying leap,” as Ducrow would call it, hop over my grand- 
father, and my story be nothing the worse for the omission; but one 
must begin somewhere, so we will e’en begin with him. 

My grandfather, Ephraim Higs, was a farmer upon a moderate scale, 
in Sussex. Early in life he married the curate of Squashery’s daugh- 
ter, who, in course of time, presented him with two-and-twenty children. 
This happened prior to the sublime invention of that great benefactor to 
society, Dr. Jenner, for peopling the antipodes with convicts and 
colonists; or, had things gone on at the same rate, all living and 
marrying, as doubtless they would have done, the Higses would, by this 
time, have been more than the parish of Squashery could conveniently 
hold. As it was, the smallpox provided for seventeen of them—how 
else they could have been so well provided for it would have puzzled 
my grandfather himself to tell—leaving five, two boys and three girls, 
to be brought up and “ done for.” At proper ages, the girls were, each, 
with a small portion, married, one to the apothecary of the place, one to 
a maltster, the other to a respectable tradesman at Horsham. Of the 
two boys, the elder was my father, Jonathan; the second, my uncle 
Tobias—the cruel uncle in question. At the age of eighteen, the latter, 
with two hundred pounds in his pocket—all he ever was to expect from 
Mr. Ephraim Higs—was consigned to the care of a corn-factor in Lon- 
don, under whose guidance he was peremptorily ordered to make his 
fortune; whilst Jonathan was retained at the farm, which he, as the 
elder son, was to inherit. And in his seventy-second year, my grand- 
father having, as it has been shown, and as was most likely the case, 
done every thing in this world which he had been sent into it to do, went 
to es my grandmother in the other. 

ow, there is the ** Life of my Grandfather”—as compact a piece of 
biography as any that has been given to the admiring world within the 
eon century. Yet, concerning this small Sussex farmer I might, 
‘had I been so minded, have filled two, three, or even four, portly volumes, 
by the simple expedient of inventing the requisite number of interesting 
facts, and collecting, er concocting, a sufficient quantity of uninterest- 
ing letters. As it is, I have told the world all it can care to know 
about him; for the which kind consideration | am sure the world, if it 
will but speak out, will confess itself very much obliged to me. 

Shortly after his accession to the De la Higue property, Mr. Jonathan 
Higs married Miss Aurelia Ferret, the eldest daughter of the attorney 
of the little town of Squashery. This lady having been educated at 
a genteel boarding-school, and taught, amongst other accomplishments, 
to speak French, which she did in such a manner as even to astonish the 
natives, and to play upon the pianoforte with such skill, that it was 
scarcely possible for any but the most ignorant of matters musical, to 
doubt whether she intended the tune she was playing, for ‘‘ God save 
the King,” or the ‘* College Hornpipe ;”—with such advantages, it is not 
to be wondered at that Miss Aurelia Ferret should set up for a fine 
lady. Now, however opinions may differ as to the prudence of a 
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country curate with seventy pounds a year, who should)take a fine lady 
for his wife; or of a country apothecary with even half as:much again, 
who should do the like; or, indeed, of any body, in»any station: what- 
soever, who should marry a would-be fine lady; certain: it: is:(forthe 
result proved it) that my father did not act with the wisdom:of a Solo- 
mon when he led out Miss Ferret as his partner in the dance:of life.’ 

It is a commonly-received opinion, that in proportion as Providence 
sends mouths it sends wherewithal to provide for them ; but this opinion, 
it must be remembered, is more especially maintained and) promoted: 
by obstetric professors and monthly nurses, who have all a direct.inte~ 
rest in promulgating it: the more mouths that are brought into the 
world the better for them; and I would not advise any young pair of 
lovers to marry upon the strength of that alluring ‘notion, unless 
had the means both present and prospective of meeting it at least half- 
way. The experiment was tried in my father’s family and proved to be 
a signal failure. At the end of twelve years my mother had blessed him 
with fourteen children, who not only brought fourteen mouths into the 
world, but, unlike the considerate and far greater portion of the progeny 
of her predecessor, seemed resolutely bent upon keeping them there, and 
employing them, too, with untiring industry. My grandmother is said 
to have been a good housewife; she brought up her family in a manner 
becoming their station; and they were all—in one way or another— 
comfortably provided for. With my mother the case in both in 
stances was different : she had a soul superior to vulgar household cares ; 
the children were allowed to run as wild as colts; every thing went to rack 
and ruin; and, speedily, nothing more of the De la Higue property re- 
mained to us the descendants of the illustrious Comte Gualtier, than if 
the conqueror had allowed his eminent services to pass altogether unre- 
warded. 

Having treated briefly of the life of my grandfather, it would scarcely 
be respectful to his memory were I to be more particular concerning 
his immediate successor. Suffice it, then, to say that my father and 
mother died within a short period of each other, and that the children were 
disposed of, some in one way, some another, but in no manner material 
to this story, whilst I But I being the hero of my own tale, I 
cannot becomingly make my appearance at the end of a paragraph——I 
must start with a new one. ’ 

Of my father’s fourteen children I was the youngest. . The reason.of 
this is, as I take it to be, that, with a diffidence which has accompanied 
me through life, I was unwilling to thrust myself precipitately into ‘the 
world, to the displeasure, perhaps, of my brothers and sisters, :but' pre- 
ferred to give them precedence, modestly waiting to come in at the’ tail 
of the procession. The consequence of this forbearance was, that atmy 
father's death I was only ten years of age. Younger brothers, even af 
they be seventy years old, are little cared about by any body:: so-that I 
consider myself fortunate that there happened to be one person who 
cared about-so very juvenile a younger brother as I was. That person 
was my uncle Tobias. dieve : 

At the time of my birth my uncle was on a visit at. the: farm. .He 
was even then contemplating retirement from business, »for he had 
gained much monéy by large speculations in the purchase,and+loeking 
up of corn; or; in other words, by making the useful-experiméent upon 
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his / poorer fellow-subjects—the lower animals are always selected, 
when an uncomfortable experiment is to be tried for the benefit of man 
—-of how long they could possibly exist upon some unwholesome sub- 
stitute for bread. He ‘was, besides, a bachelor; it was his intention 
never to marry, having resolved to live entirely his own master ; and, 
oh! phrase most musical to the ears of expectants! he had “ neither 
chick nor child.” When, therefore, he proposed to stand godfather 
to the little stranger, my parents seized the offer with avidity. My 
mother, indeed, made some objection to the name which I was to re- 
eeive, Tobias being, in her opinion, not a pretty name. She was 
anxious that I should be called after my illustrious, but somewhat 

phal, ancestor, Gualtier, or Walter, at the least ; but my uncle 
contending that, as the name had all his life long been good enough for 
him, it was therefore quite good enough for “‘ that little bit of a thing in 
the napkin” (meaning me) ; and insisting that I should be called Tobias 
or sent to look out for some other godfather, Tobias I was called. 
And from that moment was I considered by the rest of the family as @ 
made man. My uncle, however, never honoured us with another visit > 
he had no great affection for my father, my mother he hated, and, 
having undertaken a certain responsibility for me, he held himself 
absolved from the necessity of caring in the smallest degree for any of 
my thirteen brothers and sisters. 

When, upon my father’s death, having, as I have said, attained my 
tenth year, | was sent for by my uncle to London. He had for some 
time past altogether quitted business, and I found him living in a small 
but comfortable house in Little Ormond-street, Bedford-row. He was 
sitting in a large easy-chair bythe fireside ; and, opposiie to him, in ano- 
ther large easy-chair, sat a lady, who, in my youthfui judgment, was a 
very fine lady indeed ; for che had just the same beautiful colour on her 
cheeks that my poor mother used to have only when she went out to 
parties, or received company at home, and wore as fine a silk dress, though 
the day was Friday, a2 the best people i had seen in the country seldom 
appeared in but on Sundays. She was evidently much younger than my 
uncle, and had I been allowed time for wondering, I dare say I should 
have wondered who she could be. But this “ effect of novelty upca igno- 
rance” was prevented. No sooner was I led into the room by the maid- 
servant who had been sent to meet me at the coach-office, than my 
uncle; throwing himself back in his chair, and eyeing me with an air of 
doubt, exclaimed— 

“‘ Why, bless me! it can’t be. There must be some mistake. Are 
you Toby Higs from Squashery ?” 

I assured him I was. 

A Why, dear me, Mrs. Suatchit, the child has grown out of all know- 
9°? 

This was hardly to be wondered at, for my good uncle had never seen 
me since he stigmatized me as “‘ that little bit of a thing in the napkin.” 

“ Well—come, my dear, and shake hands with me. There’s a good 
boy. Now go to that lady and kiss her, and I dare say she'll find 
something nice in the cupboard for you.” 

“Oh, don’t send him to nie,” cried the lady, “I hate to be slob- 
bered by a pack of children. If he’s hungry send him into the kitchen 
to get something co eat. Bother the child! as if one hadn’t plague and 
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trouble enough here, without having #-child to look after: «Why! 


eouldn’t he have gone straight to school, instead’ of: 
since you must find a school for him?» Pretty expense, pa neh nlidcling 
for other folk’s brats! It couldn’t have been worse if youhad married’: 
at any rate would have been a-spending your money upon your 
own flesh and blood. As it is—” eeeae hy) 

a. ay as it is—” said my uncle with a sigh. . 

‘“¢ Well—now—what are you after with your ‘as it is?’ ” cried Mrs. 
Snatchit, interrupting him. -“*F know what you mean—if you're tired 
of me say so, but I won’t be spoke to in tat way—I won't be contra~ 
dicted—I won’t be opposed—you want things your own way because 
you think I’m obligated to you, but I’ll let you know I have a spirit; 
can starve in the streets if needs be—or there’s the Thames, wide enough 
and deep enough, for matter of that—you understand me; so don’t 


drive me to any thing rash by your behaviour.” 
This was a hint that (as soon afterwards I learned) always had its 


intended effect upon my uncle. 

“‘ Well, well, my dear creature,” said my uncle, meekly, “1—” 

‘€ Dear creature, indeed !” exclaimed the lady; “‘ you fool! what 
will the boy think? I dare say he’s old enough to know how many 
beans counts for two. I’m your uricle’s housekeeper, child.” (This 
she addressed to me). ‘‘ And well for him I am, or he’d soon be eat out 
of house and home by one and another. Now mind how you behaves 
yourself for the two or three days you are here, or you don’t often see 
the inside of this here place, that I can tell you.” 

All this time I was crying. My uncle called me to him, patted my 
head, and slily insinuated a half-crown into my jacket-pocket ; at the 
same time putting his hand upon my mouth to prevent my thanking 
him, as I was about to do, which would have excited the notice of Mrs. 
Snatchit. 

Frightened by that lady’s manner, I threw my arms round my uncle’s 
neck, placed my head in his bosom, and wept bitterly. uncle wept 
too. It seerned to me at that time a very odd thing that so old a 
man as niy uncle should cry, I not having the remotest idea what he 
could have to cry about, and women and children only, as I thought, 
being subject to that affection. It has since occurred to me, it might 
have been that he was unused to any such demonstration of confidence 
and affection as that which he received from me—a fact sufficient toac- 
eount for his making such “‘a stupid old fool of himself,” as Mrs. 
Snatchit expressed it. 

‘* You remind me of my poor mother, Toby,” said my. uncle; “ you 

are very like her. Be a good boy, and I will make a man of you.” 

‘**Come,” said Mrs. Snatchit, leading, or, rather, dragging me away 
from him—~‘ come, there’s enough of this nonsense. I suppose 

are hungry, so come with me and get something toeat. If I trust him 
to the cook she will be overfeeding him, and then there will be physic 
to pay for.” This last remark was addressed, half-mutteringly, to my 


uncle. 
‘* At least the good soul is careful of my money,” said the old gen- 


tleman to himself, as we quitted the room. 
Till now I had never known what unkindness was: my father almost 


‘ 
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spoiled us by over-indulgence ; whilst’ my mother was. too ,careless 

at-us to put herself to the trouble of beg angry upon our account. 
It will, therefore, hardly be wondered at that I conceived: for the ‘* good. 
soul” what,’ in railroad language, might be called a ‘* first-class” aver- 
sion. The subsequent conduct of the lady tended not to diminish it ; 
though, on the other hand, it never increased. This latter’ cireum- 
stance might be attributed to the fact of its having come full-grown 
into existence. : 

The precise position in which my uncle and Mrs. Snatchit stood re- 
latively to each other, it was, considering my youth, impossible for me 
to understand : all that I could make of it was, that Mrs. Snatchit 
being his housekeeper, and a housekeeper, as I knew, being at the best 
but an upper-servant, she was a very insolent upper-servant indeed.. 
Nor did the conversation, presently to be recorded, enlighten me 
greatly at the time concerning the real facts of the case; yet was I so 
deeply impressed by it as never to forget it, and the recollecton of it in 
maturet years served as a clue to the mystery. ’ 

Besides Mrs. Snatchit, who did nothing, my uncle’s establishment 
consisted of two female servants who did all the rest—a cook and 
ahousemaid. There being no spare bedroom in the house, a temporary 
bed was provided for me for the three or four nights of this my first 
visit, at the expiration of which I was to be sent to school. Fatigued 
by my journey, and frightened by the harsh manners of ‘Mrs. Snatchit, 
which even the alleviating act of helping me to pudding at dinner did 
not reconcile to my feelings, I was not sorry when, early in the eve- 
ning, I was put to bed. In the course of the night I was disturbed by 
a bustling about the room, and found Betty and Dolly preparing for 
bed also. Not caring to be talked to, 1 took no further notice of the 
circumstance, but closed my eyes and lay still. 

‘* What an old fool! I declare if he don’t grow worse and worse 
every day,” said Dolly; ‘I actually despises him.” 

‘* Well, bless my stars for it, | despises nobody,” said Betty ; ‘‘ but 
J pities him from the very bottom of my heart, and that’s the truth on 
it, for he’s a very kind master.” 

“Yes,” said Dolly, ‘‘if she would but let him have his own way a 
little ; but he daresn’t say his soul’s his own. It has been going on so for 
a long while already, and the longer it lasts the worse he’ll find it. If I 
was a man, and submitted to be dominated over by a woman, and sitch 
a woman, I should think myself a disgrace to my sex. I declare if 
he ain’t as bad as Jerry Sneak in the play, without the excuse of his 
tyrant being his wife, what he couldn’t lawfully get rid of whenever 
she deserved it. For my part I'd rather have a man as gave mea 
licking now and then, providing as how he didn’t lick me too much; I 
should respect him for that; but to let himself be treated like a soft 
Sammy by me—! Fy! I should be ashamed on him !” 

“* As to the licking,” said Betty, ‘* I haven’t quite made up my mind 
about that; but this I wild say: if a man did but know the contemp- 
terous opinion our fair sex has on him when we find he hasn't got the 
spirit to stand up for himself ike a man, but let’s us treat him for all 
the world like a donkey, he'd blush for himself.” 

** In course,” responded Dolly. 
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* But why did you say sitch a woman, Dolly? She comes,ofi very, .. 
respectable connexions.. She's a clergyman’s. daughter, and was run. 
away with out of a tip-top boarding-school.”’ wotsteds hw dt 

“Pity,” said Dolly,'**she wasrun away with afore, she learnt to, read. 
and write !’' pl ao a if [or 

“« But I tell you,” said Betty, “it isso: I knows all about,the affair, , 
The first time master ever see’d her, he met her a-walking one ‘night very. 
disconsolate in Parliament-street, and when he asked her what was the 
matter with her, she herself ‘confessed to him that she was a clergy- 
man’s daughter, unhappy in her mind, and, moreover, begged him not 
to detain her, as she was a-going to Westminster-bridge to drownd 
herself. And so bent was she on it, that it took master, near. ten 
minutes afore he could persuade her not to be so rash ; and it wasonly. 
by giving her a two-p’un’-note to comfort her, and promising to; make 
her his. housekeeper, that he succeeded. And that’s the truth, for L 
once overheard him tell one of his friends so.” ’ 

‘‘ Well,” said Dolly, the cook, ‘‘ master must be. flatter than any. 
pancake J ever made. Respectable connexions indeed you may_say. 
The milkman remembers her when she was old Serjeant Drivel’s.niece 
in the Temple, quite respectable ; which was afore she was old Mr, . Dri- 
ver’s cousin, the special pleaser, in Lincoln’s-inn, guite respectable ; 
which was afore she was sister-in-law to old Doctor Sever’em, the proc- 
torer, in Doctor’s-commons, quite respectable; which was afore — 
But I might go on for an hour with it—and now, I suppose, she’s to be 
aunt to that little fellow abed there.” 

“« And so she will be, one of these days,” said Betty; ‘ for you'll 
see if she don’t make master marry her in the end—if not, it will be an 
epcexion to the rule.” 

‘For matter o’ that, I shouldn’t wonder,” said Dolly; ‘‘she has 
only to threaten to kill herself to make him do any thing.” . 

‘‘ And how nigh she has been a-doing it!” exclaimed Betty. ‘‘ Why, 
you know, it was only one fine a’ternoon last summer, she went out 0” 
purpose to drownd herself in the Turpentine, ’cause master wanted to 
have his own way about some trifle or other; and if he hadn’t overtook 
her in time—” 

“‘ How can you be such a fool!” said the other. ‘‘ Why, when; he 
did overtake her, didn’t he find her a-walking up and down, with her 
bonnet and shawl off, a-wringing her bands, and—” ‘ 

‘* Well, it’s as I say, then,” said Betty, interrupting her. 

“Lor!” cried Dolly, ‘right in front of the Humane Society’s, sta- 
tion-house, when two of their men were standing at the door a-watching 
her, laughing all the time! No, no; that,ain’t the way people go to 
drownd themselves: them as means to kill themselves never 
about it. If master hadn’t been a hidiot, he’d a-gone behind her and 
shoved herin; and if the ducking hadn’t cured her of drownding her- 
self, I knows nothing of human natur’, that’s all. Ha! ha! ha! some- 
times she comes a-bouncing into the kitchen for a carving-knife,, Bless 
you, I know what it means; so I always feels the edges on ’em all in 
the most deliverate way, and gives her the sharpest. Then another 


time, it’s pison: stuff! people don’t pison themselves with ketchup 


and water.” 
‘* What do you mean by ketchup and water?” inquired Betty. 
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“« Why, that was one of her last show-offs,” replied cook. ‘ It was 
one morning last week, that after an hour’s humming and hawing— 
for I happened to be in the room a-waiting for orders for dinner—after 
an hour’s humming and hawing, I say, he plucked up courage to say 
he shouldn’t dine at home, as he had promised his old friend, Mr. 
Wigsley, a week ago, to dine witha party at his house. Whereupon, 
says she, * You can’t go, then, for you must stay at home this evening 
to play at cribbage wi’ me.’ Whereupon says he,‘ But I must go, 
lovee; for the party, all old friends of mine, was made o’ purpose to 
meet me. We can have our _— at cribbage to-morrow, or any time ; 
but you have made me put off him and the rest of ’em so often, that 
Wigsley, in particular, vows that if I disappoint him this time, it shall 
be the last time of asking. And as you know, dear, it would be very 
hard to make me offend a friend of thirty years standing for sucha 
trifle, why, in short—’ here he stood humming and hawing. again 
‘in short, I must go.’ So she bursts out a-crying, and says, ‘If I’m 
left a-moping alone all this evening, you'll find me a cold corpse when 
you come home, that’s all, and here’s the pison to do it with.’ So she 
en out of her pocket a phial, looking for all the world like laudanum; 
e turns as pale as a sheet; snatches it out of her hand; tosses it out 
o’ window, and promises not to go, so as only she’ll consent not to kill 
herself. And what do you think it was all the time? Why, nothing 
but a little ketchup and water, what I overlooked her a-mixing in the 
kitchen not an hour afore.” . 

‘* Well,” said Betty, ‘it will end as I say, by his making her Mrs. 
Higs, and so said Mr. Wigsley, the last words he said as he went out of 
the house yesterday ! ‘ Higs,’ says he, ‘ I’ve done talking to you. You 
ought not to need advice at your time of life, being old enough to act 
for yourself. But it is plain to all of us, that that woman is be- 
tangling you more and more every day; she has got you in her ¢iles; 
she’s a-weaning you one by one from all your good old friends, and 
won’t allow you even a single hour to spend amongst us, And mark 
my words !’—and as he said this, he took master kindly by the hand, 
whilst the tears came into his eyes—‘ mark my words! it will end by 
her forcing you into a marriage, when you’ll be a miserable man for the 
rest of your life!’ And so saying, away he went.” 

‘¢ The more’s the pity, so good night, Betty.” 

**So say I. Dolly, good night.” : 

Human beings, especially before they are capable of reasoning, are, 
in one respect at-least, almost as sagacious as some of the inferior 
animals: they quickly perceive by whom they are liked and by whom 
not. And so it was with me: for the next morning, on entering the 
breakfast-room, where I found my uncle and Mrs. Snatchit, each occu- 
pying an end of the table, I ran to the former, and, kissing him, placed 
myself between his knees, with my head averted from the lady. 

** Is that your manners, boy?” cried she. “Is there nobody else in 
the room? I think you might say how-d’ye do, dog or cat.” 

“* Go and kiss the lady, my dear,” said my uncle, gently putting me 
from him. 

I was reluctantly about to obey, when I was prevented by the lady, 
who, putting out her hand repulsively, said, “Oh! don’t send him to me; 
I hate, as I've said afore, I hate slobbering o’ children. Go, boy, and 
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eat your breakfast.” Then added in a mutter, “ High time; he was 
a off to school. I'll answer for it he wants something’ of ‘you by 
palaver.” 

** No, no, he doesn’t” timidly said my uncle. - “* Let ‘him be 
whilst he is here, poor little fellow; he shali go to school in a few 
days, and then—” / 

** Few days!" cried Mrs. Snatchit. “‘ Monday was the day settled, 
—the day after to-morrow; and now it’s come to a few days. Oh!” 
here she burst into tears,—‘“*oh ! I see how it is.. You want to drive me 
to a rash act by your opposition. But either he goes o’ Monday, or 
Monday will be the last you'll see of me.” Mt 

** Yes,” said my uncle; “‘ yes, dear—-of course—when I said a few 
days, I—I—meant Monday, love.” 

My uncle was old enough to be my grandfather; yet when I 
looked up in his face it presented such an expression of helpless, 
abject submission, that, child though I was, I felt pity for him !’’* 

My uncle asked his housekeeper’s leave (for Jittle less than: that 
_ was his hesitating manner of hinting his wish so to do) to take me out 

to see some of the sights of London. She consented; but accompa- 
nied her consent with a strict injunction that he would be home again 
at five to a minute, as her cousin, the captain, was coming to dinner, 
He sighed, poor fellow! and nodded assent. 

Having visited Mrs. Salmon’s wax-work, and the wild beasts, which, 
at that time, were exhibited not far from, though not actually within 
the walls of, the patent theatre, the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane—that 
is to say, at Pidcock’s menagerie, over Exeter Change—we were pro- 
ceeding homewards when, as we reached Long-acre, the clock struck 
five. For an instant my poor uncle stood stockstill, as if paralyzed by 
the sound; when, recovering himself, he exclaimed, “ Five o’clock ! 
Five, as I hope for mercy ! Come, my dear, we must make haste home, 
or Mrs. Snatchit will scold us.” 

Taking me by the hand, away he went at so rapid a pace that I 
could hardly keep up with him. After threading our way through 
many a dirty lane and alley, in order to save time, in a few minutes, 
heated and becathlens, we reached home. My uncle put his hand to the 
knocker, but, apparently changing his mind, he rang the kitchen bell. 
The door was opened by Betty. 





* At a supper party, some years ago, at which were present Mr. S. Russell the actor, 
and that admirable essayist, Charles Lamb, a gentleman a addressing the 
former, said:—‘* Mr. Russell, the other evening I had the pleasure of seeing you act 
Jerry Sneak, and I never laughed so much at any thing in all my life.”—* lone. 
aughed !” stammered Lamb ; “ cried, youmean ?”—*“ No, sir, indeed I do not,” replied 
the other, with a look of astonishment; “I mean that I laughed: the ‘Mayor of 
Garrett,’ sir, is a farce.”—* Da—a—n the Mayor of Garrett and you too, you d—d 
fool!”—(To those who had the pleasure of knowing Elia I need scarcely say that we 
had advanced somewhat late into the night.)—‘‘I am talking of Jerry Sneak, which 
is deep tragedy—pathetic.” He threw his arms round the neck of Russell, who was 
seated next to him, and continued ;—‘* My dear Russell, in that part you are a 
tragedian. I can see kings end ptincesses butchered on the stage, ra hundred, with 
dry eyes—I never see your Jerry Sneak but I cry like a child. t meek, helpless, 
broken-hearted subjection to a vulgar vi of a wife—! It’s pethetic,” 

Dolly the cook Senos her master for his weakness ; the kind-hearted Elia, like 
the gentle Betty, d ‘have pitied him. The world generally, perhaps, entertains 


for such infirmity a feeling compounded of both pity and contempt. 
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‘st Lor, sit” exelaimed the girl, “‘ what a heat you are in! I declare 

ifthe perspiration isn’t a-pouring from your forehead like rain!” = 
Is dinner almost ready, Betty ?” inquired he, in a tone indicative 
of ‘uneasiness. © | Jie 

** Ready, sir! Why lor, sir! it has been up nearly ten minutes,” re- 
plied she. eS 

My uncle turned pale. He desired me to precede him to the dining- 
room, doubtless for the purpose of carrying off the sharp edge of the 
rebuke which it was evident he expected ; whilst he remained in the pas- 
sage arranging his cravat, wiping his face, and rubbing his feet on the 
mat, accompanying his operations with a slight a-hem-ing cough.” 

I entered’ the dining-room, where sat Mrs. Snatchit, at the head of 
the table, and the captain on one side of it. They were at dinner. The 
lady angrily threw down her knife and fork. 

‘* Where is your uncle, boy ?” cried she. 

‘* He’s in the passage, ma’am,” replied I. 

“ Here | am,” said my uncle, endeavouring to force a smile. ‘‘ I had 
no idea of the time; my watch was down; and—and—but I am glad 
you did not wait for us.” 

“Wait for you, indeed! But I did wait, till I was faint for want 
of my dinner,” said the lady. ‘ Look atthe clock. Eleven minutes 
past five, and you promised to be home at five punctual. However, 
there is no fish for you; there was but one sole, and the captain and I 
have eat that, so you must make your dinner off the cold mutton.” 

** Come, sit down, old boy,” said the captain, in a tone of vulgar 
familiarity. ‘* Better never than late,eh? Haw! haw! haw! Come 
sit down, and make as free asif you was at home.” And he indulged 
in a loud horse-laugh at the excellence of his own jests. 

“*T should just like to know where you have been, and what you have 
been a-doing, to come home at a-near eleven minutes after your time. 
Ithought I had pretty well broke you in to be punctual with me by this 
time,”’ said Mrs. Snatchit. 

To what miserable expedients will not a man condescend, in order to 
avert from his unhappy head the anger of a woman to whose coarse 
domination he has once subjected himself ! , 

** 1t was—it was my nephew’s fault,” said my uncle, hesitatingly ; 
‘*he would stay longer at the wax-work than I wished. Wouldn’t— 
wouldn’t you, Toby my dear ?” 

My uncle blushed as he said this—and so did I. I hung my head, 
but answer made I none. 

Phe captain was a tall man, well-formed, and, allowing for a ple- 
beidn cast and expression of countenance, not ill-looking; and 
although he wore plain clothes, so decidedly military was his air and 
deportment, that no experienced person coulé have been in doubt 
about ‘his profession. This, of course, was not (as it could not be) 
the'result of my observation at the time; I speak of him now, with my 
present knowledge, as I remember seeing him then. Having heard of 
captains, but never before beheld one, all that the captain did was 
matter of considerable interest to me. Well, then: with his dinner the 
captain drank the whole of a foaming quart-pot of porter; after 
dinner, the captain helped himself to the greater portion of the one bottle 
of port which was put upon the table; the captain then installed him- 
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self in. my uncle’s easy-chair at the fireside, fell asleep, and snored like 
forty hogs; at seven o'clock, the.captain awoke to tea, and swallowed; 
three muffins; at eight,. he asked for a slice or ,two,.of, the; cold 
mutton and some brandy-and-water, of which he, continued, to.drink 
till twenty minutes before nine; when his amiable cousin, Mrs, Snatchit, 
catching his eye, and looking significantly at the clock, he arose to. depart. 
‘Well, good night, cousin,” said. he;; ‘‘ good night, youngster ; 
night, old boy, And, I say, to-morrow being Sunday, don’t, you 
jump out of your skin for joy if you see me marching up about 
pudd'n’ time, as the saying goes. Haw! haw! haw!” 

This agreeable intimation, which was addressed to my uncle, he ac- 
companied with a slap on the old gentleman’s back, that seemed 
almost to. beat the breath out of his body. 

‘* Happy to see you at all times, captain,’ 
something between a sigh and a groan. 

‘¢ In course, Dick,” said the lady to her gallant cousin. 

The next day (Sunday) was one of those which I am fully satisfied 
are manufactured expressly for the supply of the London market. At 
ten o’clock we breakfasted by, candle-light, the light of day being 
excluded by a thick, dirty, brown blanket, as I imagined, hung outside 
each of the windows. I was somewhat incredulous upon being told 
that it was merely a slight fog, for the densest fog I had ever seen, in 
the country, was, in comparison with it, a fine, white, cambric handker-~ 
chief. In a few minutes it cleared away sufficiently to enable us to 
perceive the lights burning in the houses on the opposite side of the 
street; and in another few minutes, all was dark as before. These 
alternations between darkness and that something which was not light, 
continued until twelve o'clock; when the latter, prevailing, kept. its 
ground for the remainder of the day, accompanied by an incessant flood 
of rain. And such rain! At home at the farm, and, since then, in 
some of the continental cities, and many of our own, have I seen the 
clouds disgorge themselves in torrents; but in all. places they pour 
down the pure, uncontaminated element: in London alone, do they 
shower upon our insulted heads a nasty, dirty, ill-coloured, ill-scented 
liquid, in which a scavenger would hesitate to dip his hands on a Sa- 
turday-night, at the close of his week’s labours :—on a Sunday, when 
desirous to be clean, he would reject it incontinently, 

A wet, foggy Sunday, in the gayest of London’s streets, is not gay ; 
but in Little Ormond-street--——Oh ! ropes, razors, pistols, and. Prussic 
acid ! 

Disappointed. by the weather of my promised walk to the park, I 
passed the whole of the day with my uncle, and for the greater portion 
of it was seated on a low stool at his feet, or standing between. his 
knees; Mrs. Snatchit,/pot at all to my regret, having withdrawn to her 
own room soon after breakfast. Twice, however, she made a momen- 
tary appearance upon some trivial occasions; at the latter of which, 
finding my uncle caressing me, she muttered, as she bounced out of the 
room— 

‘s The sooner that brat’s packed off the better.” 

A child’s affection is easily acquired, and, properly treated, as easil 
retained. That my uncle loved me was evident, and as evident was 


replied my uncle, with 
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delight at the unequivocal demonstrations of my fondness of him. The ap- 

suddenness of his affection for me it is not difficult to account for: 

or the manners of Mrs. Snatchit were not endearing ; he had no longer 

a dog or a cat with which to reciprocate kindness, for both had been 

jealously dismissed by her; so that I was the only living creature about: 

Lis upon whom he could with real pleasure bestow the outpourings of 
a heart naturally kind and gentle. 

At five o’clock, simultaneously with the announcement that dinner was 
served, was heard the loud, footman-like knock of the captain. The 
evening passed away nearly in the same manner as the last had done, 
my poor uncle being the nobody of the party. 

The following day my uncle took me to Clapham, to the school which 
he had selected for me. Mrs. Snatchit was at no pains to conceal her 
satisfaction at my departure; and, on my side, my sorrow at being se- 
parated from my uncle was, in some degree, alleviated by the reflection 
that, for some time at least, I should see nothing of her. As we were 
about to leave the house, the lady put her head over the baluster and 
said, or rather screamed, ‘‘ Mind you’re home again at five minutes 
afore five, d’ye hear? and not ten minutes aréer, as it was o’ Saturday, 
d’ye hear? and set your watch exact by the clock in the.passage, that 
there may be no palaver about mistakes, d’ye hear?” The poor slavey 
having promised Hs an and regulated his watch according to order, 
we set off in a hackney-coach for the place of our destination. 

I believe it has already been stated that my uncle’s reason for his 
determination never to marry was, that as he loved his liberty, he was 
resolved to live a free man !! 

The school at which I was to be placed, was under the superintend- 
ence of the celebrated Dr. Wobs, his pupils amounting to nearly one 
hundred, all the sons of wealthy citizens. 

‘‘ Toby, my dear,” said my uncle, as at a tailor’s shop in Holborn he 
stopped the coach; ‘ Toby, my dear, the suit you have on, the 
only one you have, is very shabby.” ‘ 

It is not impossible that my uncle might have been right in his asser-. 
tion, for I had worn the clothes nearly two years. 

‘* It will not do for you to make your appearance at Dr. Wobs’s in 
such a trims All his pupils are young gentlemen ; you shall be as well 
dressed as they; for, with the blessing of Heaven, I intend to make a 
gentleman of you. Come, I dare say we shall find something here that 
will fit you.” 

In less than ten minutes I was incased in ——-— But there is the very 
thing—look at Mr. Stilton’s (the cheesemonger’s) wife’s PaGE! 

‘** A cheesemonger’s wife with a page!” criessome one. “ It cannot 
be possible !”” 

ut I affirm that not only it is possible, but true. Mr. Stilton, the 
cheesemonger—I beg his pardon—the “ purveyor,” has a scrubby- 
headed boy who sweeps his shop, in Oxford-street—again I beg his 

on—his “‘emporium,” goes errands, and carries out parcels of 
cheese and lumps of butter. On Sundays; on evenings when Mrs, 
Stilton “‘ receives ;” and upon such an occasion as when that lady pays 
a formal visit to the lady of Lord Bilborough’s valet, Mrs. Brush (who 
also has her page), this scrubby-headed boy is thrust into a suit of 
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-blue cloth, made tight (almost to suffocation) to his form, from the 
chin to the heels, and covered with small, white, sugar-loaf buttons; 
and, thus transformed, he officiates as his mistress’s *‘ page.” At the 
theatre, too, when through her auspicious acquaintance with some cir+ 
culating-library-keeper, she is favoured with a private box—for the 
purveyor’s lady would consider it as vastly ungenteel to be seen elses 
where—the errand-boy is sent into the gallery to be ready at the con- 
clusion of the performances to answer to the call for ** Mrs. Stilton’s 
PAGE,” and mount behind her coach !—By Heavens! it is enough to 
No; not to make one angry: for this, and the thousand 
other absurd apings of gentility by the Brushes and the Stiltons of 
this higgledy-piggledy age, be our laughter ; let our anger be lavished 
upon this cruel weather which, should it ee in its unprovoked, 
unfeeling, and long-endured persecution of us, will compel the most 
ema to “have recourse to measures which we shall be very sorry to 
adopt.”* 

Bat, to return. Being attired to my unele’s satisfaction, we 
eeeded on our journey, and soon reached Dr. Wobs’s “ Classical and 
Commercial Academy.” The Doctor was a—But Doctor Wobs being 
even less necessary to my story than were my father and grandfather, 
I shall not indulge in any description or particular notice of him:— 
another remarkable instance of story-telling abstinence, as, needless as 
he is to the purpose, I think I could still have contrived to make him 
serve me for a dozen or twenty pages. 

«My good uncle introduced me to the Doctor, telling him that I, his 
nephew, was the only relation’in the world he cared about; and that, 
as at his death I should most likely come into possession of all that 'be- 
longed to him, he desired that I should receive the best education the 
Doctor’s establishment could afford me. | 

‘‘ And pray, Mr. Higs, what do you intend to make of Master 
Toby ?” inquired the Doctor. 

Unhesitatingly, and with a dignity which would have done no dis- 
credit to the illustrious founder of our family, Gualtier De la Higue him- 
self—** A gentleman,” replied my uncle. 

‘* O—ay—yes, sir,” said the Doctor. 

‘© When you have done with him, Doctor,” resumed my uncle, “ I 
shall send him to Eton, and thence, probably, to Oxford.” 

For nearly one hour my kind protector loitered with me about the 
playground, evidently loath to leave me; but the imperative “ five 
minutes afore five” seemed still to be ringing in his ears, for his watch 
was scarcely out of his hand during the whole of thetime. At length, 
with manifest regret on both sides, we parted. 

The next morning I was regularly set to my tasks ; and, in process of 








_ * December—nearly at the termination of this counterfeit year, 1839, when venture 
ing to hope that, by this time, every drop of rain must have been ayant out of 
the clouds, it is still pouring down by the bucketful! And out of this arises @ 
question for the consideration of the lawyers:—Are we bound to accept twelve months, 
without either g, Summer, or autumn, as 8 tender fora Year? In other 
words, can @ year be placed to a man’s debit.in the account of bis life, and 
added as ons to his age on his, birthday next 2? Should this question | pad 
swered in the ve, it follows that ladies who, at forty, commenced reckoning 
backwards, will be warranted in striking off two. ; 
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time, was jnstructed in every thing requisite for one who was.intended for 
the gentleman line—whatever, indeed, was taught in the school, excepting 
the method of book-keeping, the calculating of exchanges, and.all such 
_matters.as. would. have been necessary to qualify me fora man of busi- 
ness. Here I remained five years, passing the holidays, in Little, Or- 
mond-street. reonl acatdaviy 
I could .noi help observing that upon each of these,succeeding oc- 
casions, the air of my uncle was more and more dejected, the manner and 
conduct of Mrs. Snatchit more and more imperious. The frequent, 
and almost the only, visiter, was the captain, whose visits usually com- 
menced at the dinner-hour, and terminated with the conclusion of sup- 
He was far from being a favourite of my uncle’s, who could not, 
indeed, upon some occasions, conceal his dislike of him, and,displeasure 
at his visits; but as the lady declared, that wherever. she was.her 
cousin should have the right of coming, or that there she would .no 
longer remain, the poor gentleman was obliged (as Jack says) to ‘grin. 
and bear, it.” There was one circumstance, touching the captajnyfar 
which I could: not account: it was that.after the | fa 
years his visits were more frequent, and protracted till.a lager hour-in the 
evening—the twenty-minutes before nine ceasing to be the-signal for his 
rture. ar ge ; " 

y those , who were well acquainted.with him, Mr. Tobias Higs was 
said to be a “‘ warm.map,” worth, at the least, forty thousand pounds. 
On the day prior to my going to Eton, which was soon after J hadcom- 
pleted my fifteenth year, I was told, in confidence, by my uncle’s-law- 

er, that the whole of this would one day be mine. _ He knew;it, for he 
drawn the,will. The instrument bore date the very day after my 
uncle, kind, good soul, had placed me at Dr. Wobs’s, and had never 
since been altered. After providing rings for a few of his old friends, 
and a trifling memorial of him to Mrs. Snatchit, I was named residuary 
legatee. With such expectations, to Eton, as a gentleman, F-went; 
there as a gentleman I was educated ; there as a gentleman I lived, and 
with gentlemen associated. . 


At Eton I was occasionally visited by my uncle, but always. accom- 
panied by Mrs. Snatchit, who, jealously watching him, prevented our 
enjoying any conversation in private with each other, apxious as he 
evidently was todoso. Each succeeding visit proved to me, what in- 
deed was the inevitable consequence of his own lamentable weakness, 
that his pitiable thraldom was becoming worse and worse ;. the woman's 
coarse control,ever him, to which his very looks were submissive, being 
now less than ever either disguised or restrained. The conversation, 
whilst we were together. (which was usually at the ‘ Christopher,” 
where we dined), was always. confined to the subject of my doings at 
Eton; no allusion was ever ventured by my uncle, or permitted by Mrs. 
Snatchit, to home, or the proceedings there. At meeting me he was 
delighted and happy, and his salutations were expressive of kindnéss 
and affection: as the hour for parting approached, he became sad and 
dejected, and. his final “ farewell” was a silent squeeze of the hand, 
whilst tears forced themselves from his eyes. tows 
_ As sure as fate,” thought I (for being eighteen years old I 
think, and being moreover, an Eton boy, I could understand)—* as 
sure as fate, my kind, good, foolish old uncle, has made that woman 
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my aunt, at last.” And my heart sank in my bosom with sorrow atthe 

Now, however wise may be a youth of eighteen, itis seldom that he 
is worldly; and I solemnly declare, that my sorrow was not excited’ 
any dread of the alteration that this supposed change in my uncle's 
condition might operate in mine. No; I was grieved to think that 
this act, he doomed to hopeless misery the remainder of his: life. 
But, as the result will show, in this conjecture I, in common with all 
who were acquainted with him, was mistaken. 

In confirmation of my uncle’s intention to make a gentleman of me, 
from Eton I was sent to Oxford. There, my allowance being sufficient 
for the purpose, I was enabled to associate, on easy and independent 
terms, with many young men of rank and family, with most of whom I 
was a favourite, and by some acknowledged as a friend. My studies I 

ursued with assiduity, and twith a success which, I may say, left me 
cause for shame. My first vacation I passed in Little Ormond- 
» “street:»<The captain was our daily visiter at dinner, and sometimes in- 
: (deed at breakfast : Mrs. Snatchit's authority “had increased, was in- 
creasing;“add "(as I thought)'*‘ ought to be diminished ;” whilst my 
uncle was gradually sinking, deeper and deeper, into helpless and unre- 
sisting acquiescence in it. When I came up for the second vacation, 
I found the captain fairly domiciliated in the house; but Mrs. Snatchit 
had kindly undertaken to see for me a bedtoom, at the top of a 
house, in the immediate neighbourhood. I privately expostulated with m 
uncle upon what | considered to be the insult offered both to him a 
me by this proceeding ; but, as he answered to this only by a melan- 
choly shake of the head, a flood of tears, and a half-articulate,—‘* Ne- 
ver mind, my dearest boy, never mind; don’t let us oppose her, or it 
wilt be worse,”—I said no more upon the subject. I requested, however, 
his permission to pass my remaining vacations at Oxford, and obtained 
it. Now and then, I went up to town to pay him a visit, but 1 never 
slept in the house ; and so displeasing to me was the conduct of Mrs. 
Snatchit and her cousin, that it was only by a resolute effort to over- 
come my repugnance to the task, that I could be prevailed upon even 
to dine with him. 

It happened upon one of these occasions that I was going to see ——— 
Lodge, a beautiful villa of Lord ’s, a few miles from London, 
celebrated for its tasteful gardens, and for some pictures and other 
works of art which the house contained. I proposed to my uncle 
to accompany me. He was delighted at the invitation and assented to it. 

“‘Thankee, my dear boy,” said he, ‘‘ thankee; we'll go; we'll have 
a carriage for the day, and—and Mrs. Snatchit will go with us.” 

“‘ But, sir,” said I, ‘‘ the family are there, and I have a note of ihtro- 
pnt to Lord from his son, who is an intimate friend of mine’ at 

x - , 2% 
~ * Yes—TI see—yes—but, wherever I go, I—in short, I am obliged to 
take Mrs. Snatchit with me.” . 

This he'said: in a tone and manner clearly indicating that he was 
ashamed of himself for making ‘such a proposal, whether voluntarily 
or by compulsion. It, however, afforded me a fait opportanity of 
satisfying my doubts upon a very important point, and’ 1 resolved to 

“avail myself of it): ‘ i ‘se Hie 
Jan.—vVOL, LVI, NO. CCXXIX. F 
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“‘ Sir,” said I, “ were I to introduce to Saat eae a 
petson who is not your wife, his lordship would be justified in order- 
mg his grooms to duck me in the nearest horse-pond. Assure me, 
upon your honour, that you are married to Mrs. Snatchit, and I shall 
be happy to accede to your wish.” This was a question difficult of 


Hepaused for a moment; then, laying his hand upon his heart, he 
said, fervently, ‘‘ Nephew, by all that is most sacred, I swear that Iam 
not!” Again he paused for a while, and added, ‘‘ I will confess to you 
that I have more than once proposed marriage to her; but the good, 
the disinterested creature has always resolutely rejected the offer, nay, 
threatened to abandon me—to abandon me—should I persist in re- 
peating it.” 

‘And yet, my dear uncle,” said I, in a tone of mild remonstrance, 
you would not have hesitated to introduce this ij 

“Tobias,—my child—my son,” cried he, “ don’t reproach me—I 
cannot help myself—I am a fettered slave—a wretched, miserable 
man. Years ago did Wigsley and other friends warn me of what this 
~—must—come to,”—(these words he uttered emphatically)—‘ and to 
this most surely, most wofully, is itcome. Nephew—nephew—look 
at me, pity me, and learn wisdom through my folly. Let clergymen’s 
daughters drown themselves if-they will; but would you be a respected 
and a happy man, marry, marry, MARRY.” 

He covered his face with his hands and sobbed like a child; then, 
throwing himself into a chair, he stared at me with a vacant, idiotic look 
—now almost common with him—and, after a few minutes, fell asleep. 
Deeply as I was moved by the earnest, the pathetic, words and manner 
of my poor uncle, there was something so exquisitely ludicrous in his 
warning about clergymen’s daughters (coming as it did), that it was 
with difficulty I restrained my laughter. 

To every word of this conversation had Mrs. Snatchit been listening 
at the keyhole of the door of the adjoining room! This I was told by 
one of the servants as I quitted the house. Mark well the day! Ob- 
serve that this occurred on the sixteenth of July. 

I returned to Oxford to pass my last term. Before the expira- 
tion of a month—on the 12th of August—I was astonished at the re- 
ceipt of a letter dated ‘‘ St. Germain-en-Laye.” It was from my uncle, 

» judging from the dryness of its style and its unusual brevity, it 
to me to have been written under dictation. It was simply 


“St. Germain-en-Laye, 
8th August, 18—,__ 





this : 


** Dear Nephew, 

‘* Have not been very well—have been recommended change of air— 
to try this place. Dear, coop Mrs. Snatchit, has most kindly con- 
sented to accompany and take care of me. The good captain, too, is 
with us. You need not write, AND BY NO MEANS CoME. I am taken 
care of tomy heart’s content. Will give you notice of my return. 

** Your affectionate uncle, 
“To T. Higs, Esq., ‘‘Tosias His. 
* Oriel College, 
“« Oxford.” 





ia 
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I instantly went up totown. I called in Little Ormond-street. The 
house was closed ; but a bill in one of the windows, obligingly informed 
me that it was to be let, furnished, for six months, and that if I had the 
smallest desire for any further information, I might apply to one Mr. 
Clatterbottom, a house-agent in Lamb’s Conduit-street. This ws plea- 
sant. I next went to my uncle’s broker in the city. By him I was in- 
formed that on the seventeenth of July, my uncle had sold: out all that 
remained to him—(I did riot like the phrase)—of his property in the 
various stocks, which produced him 15,7251. 19s. 6d., for the-purpose, 
as my uncle told him, of investing the money in the French funds, 
the banker I was told, that on that same day, that identical sum 
been remitted to the house of Larose and Co., bankers, at Paris, there to 
await my uncle’s order. My next visit was to Mr. Chousely, my uncle’s 
solicitor, who assured me that up to the morning of the nineteenth of 
July, which was the day of his departure—quick work !—no ‘alter- 
ation, that he knew of, had been made in my uncle’s will to my disad- 
vantage. Nevertheless,as hedid not quite like the appearance of things, 
he advised that we should instantly set off together for France, and 
look about us. This we agreed to do on the morrow. On the 
morning of that day the post brought to Mr. Chousely a letter dated 
Dover. It was from my uncle. It stated that the air of France not 
agreeing with him, he had, after a few days trial of it, resolved to return ; 
—(this resolution he must have taken within a day or two after the date of 
his letter to me)—that he had arrived at Dover, but was too ill to proceed 
to London ; and requested that Mr. Chousely would come to him wirnovur 
DELAY, as he had a communication of the utmost importance to make 
to him, and, if possible, bring Tobias along with him. To Dover we 
went; and there, at the Ship Inn, stretched on a bed, we found my 
poor uncle—speechless. To be brief: thus did he remain till, at the 
end of the third day—he expired. 

And where were Mrs. Snatchit and the captain? Nobody knew an 
thing about them. The old gentleman had arrived unattended. 
Well; we returned to London. The will was opened; it was unal- 
tered; I still was residuary legatee: that was well; but —— 

It appeared, upon investigation, that my uncle’s property had never 
been as large as his friends sup : that, at various timés, he had 
given to Mrs. Snatchit sums of fifty, eighty, and a hundred pounds, 
amounting in the whole to nearly seven thousand pounds! and that the 
entire of the large sum naaied to Paris, had, ‘‘ at one fell swoop,” 
been paid, upon his written order, to that lady ! 

And what remained to me? About sixty pounds lying in his ban- 
ker’s hands, and the unexpired term of three years in the lease of the 
lively house in Little Ormond-street. The plate, and all else that was 
valuable and moveable, had already been taken by Mrs. Snatchit; and the 
heavy, old furniture was, according to the directions of the will, to be hers 
also. But it was not likely “ the good, the disinterested creature,” who 
had so often refused to marry her master, would now claim the legacy: 
—for she, and her husband, the moment they received the money from 
the Paris banker, betook themselves to the classic land of Italy. At 
the time when my uncle first met the “clergyman’s daughter,” and 
saved her from a watery grave, she was already the wife of Richard 
Snatchit, a private in the guards, then serving in the Peninsula; and 
¥2 
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-at about the period when the captain's visits began to extend beyond the 
hour of nine, his lady, through my uncle’s bounty, had been enabled 
to purchase his discharge from the regiment. 

And here was I, with the education and the habits of a gentleman, 
and led to expect wherewithal to support my position, left, not only 
without the means to do so, but without even sufficient to enable me to 
enter any profession, whereby I might have remedied my ill fortune. 
Was I not justified, then, in exclaiming at the outset of this narrative 

But I will reserve the conclusion of my own story for some other 
occasion, leaving my uncle to figure as the hero upon the present. And 
should his history, in no one point exaggerated, serve as a warning to 
one single single old gentleman in the Temple, or in Lincoln’s-inn, or 
Clifford’s-inn, or Clement’s-inn, or Albany, or even in the snug retreat 
of an Alpha Cottage, I shall not consider my time as ill-spent in the 


relating of it. 
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COME AT THE HOUR! 
(A Lyric.) 
BY MRS. C. BARON~-WILSON, 


Come at the hour when Nature, closing 
O’er wearied crowds her wing of rest, 
Bids man, from worldly cares reposing 
In the calm lap of Peace, be blest ! 
When the bat sails the air in sadness,— 
When the bee’s hum of lightsome glee, 
And the bird’s song of grateful gladness 
Is hush’d ;—then, dearest! come to me! 


Come. at the hour when spirits hover 

In shadowy forms Earth’s paths around ; 
When stealthy step of wand’ring lover 

Seeks her, whose spells his heart have bound! 
Then,—when her mantle Silence flingeth, 
And twilight’s mists veil land and sea, 

And rest to man and Nature bringeth, 

That hour !—oh ! dearest! come to me! 
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THE WIDOW MARRIED.* 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuarp. XXII. 


A TETE-A-TETE, AND AN INTERRUPTION—-GREAT WANT OF GAL- 
LANTRY ON THE PART OF JACK=——-ENFORCED CONFIDENCE, SUC= 
CEEDED BY VERY FAMILIAR COMPANIONSHIP—A HAPPY LITTLE 
PARTY. 


MeEanwui te’ the two friends at last reached their destination at 
Brompton ; but not before the veal cutlets and mashed potatoes ‘were 
very nearly reduced to cinders, and poor Miss Louisa as nearly out of 
temper as her constitutional tranquillity would permit. 

The evening of course passed in alternate mutterings between Miss 
Matilda and Patty, which in style might not inaptly-have been com- 
pared to those classic eclogues, in which a gentle contest is briskly 
kept up on rival themes; for “‘dear, beautiful Jack Steady,” on the 
one side; and “ poor, dear Foxcroft,” on the other, invariably formed 
the subject of each eloquent speaker’s volubility. Good Miss Louisa 
was very little in their way, not seeming in the slightest degree con- 
scious of what they were saying, and to all appearance as completely 
devoted to the intricate mysteries of some newly-invented knitting, as 
her companions could be in endeavouring to trace the still subtiler 
twistings of the human heart. 

The following morning looked so brightly inviting, that even the 
quiet, thimble-loving Miss Louisa, proposed a walk ; adding, moreover, 
with more than usual vivacity, “‘ Suppose, my dears, that we were all 
to go together to hear the band play? It is such a beautiful walk, 
turning in at the Green-park, Matilda, you know; and I don't suppose 
dear Patty ever heard such a band in her life.” 

The friends exchanged glances and a little closing up of the eyes, 
and an almost imperceptible shake of the head in each, said plainly to 
the other, that it would not do at all. It had, indeed, been agreed 
between them before they left their ay apartinent (for the uncom- 
bative Louisa had resigned herself to the drawing-room carpet, and a 
blanket), that Patty must assign an incipient sore throat, as a reason 
for wishing to stay at home; while Matilda, after the one-o'clock slice 
of bread-and-butter had been handed round, should request the com- 

any of her elder sister upon some errand of importance, to be invented 

or the nonce, the eligibility of performing which, should be further 
made manifest by pointing out the necessity of not letting poor Patty 
talk too much. 

All this was — ee ably, and received in the best 
manner possible by Miss Louisa; and at ten minutes before two, Miss 
O’Donagough was seated alone, and in state, upon the Miss Perkinses’ 
sofa, with every one of her beautiful pink bows exactly in its right 
place; her black curls, @ /a poodle, wantoning over her comely face, 
and her eyes shining with more than usual brightness. 





* Continued from Ne. cexxviii., page 501. 

















70 The Widow Married. 
Luckily she did not wait long, or it is ene her charming looks 
x 


might have been injured by impatience. actly at two o’clock, the 
knocker of the house-door, gave signal of a visiter; an active young 
step was heard upon the stairs, and in the next moment, the name of 
«‘ Mr. John Steady” was announced, when Patty’s “‘ own darling Jack” 
stood before her. 

The young man, though no longer in regimentals, looked, as she 
thought, ten thousand times handsomer than ever, and Patty’s step to 
welcome him, was. so eager that it brought her to the door almost 
before he had fully entered it. 

“Oh, my dear Jack!” she exclaimed; “I am so glad you are 
come ! and I have made every body go out on purpose that we might 
have a long comfortable talk by ourselves. What a time itis since you 
set off in that nasty boat for Sheerness! Ain’t you glad to see me 
again, Jack ?” 

“* Most = I am, my dear Miss Patty,” replied the young man; 
‘* but you are looking so remarkably well, that I have no occasion to 
inquire after your health. Have you been in London ever since your 
arrival ? 

** Oh lor, no! not we,” replied Patty, seating herself on the sofa, 
with a hand extended on each side of her, so as toassist in a sortof jum 
for-joy movement with which she relieved the fulness of her heart, while 
she gazed upon her visiter, as he sat opposite to her. ‘‘ We staid 
almost no time in London then, but went down on the top of the coach 
to Brighton on purpose to see all mamma's grand relations; and there 
they were, lots of °em, men, women, and: children; but there wasn’t 
one of the whole kit, that I liked so well as you, Jack.” 

** You are exceedingly kind, 1 am sure,” replied the youth, blushing 
a little, and then stopping, very evidently at a loss what to say next. 

** Mercy upon me! I don’t call that kind, because I could not help 
it, you know, You could not like any body as well as me, Jack, 
could you ?” 

‘*T am sure nobody in the world can deserve to be liked better—be- 
cause you are always so very good-natured.” 

** Good-natured! Is that all? Why, I wouldn’t give a penny for 
any body who hadn’t more to say for themselves than that ! good- 
ness, Jack! Do you remember your jumping overboard into the sea? 
I never shall forget it, the longest day I have to live! And do you re- 
member who it was’that brought you to? and then our nice, dear, ship- 
billiards ! Oh, what fun, tobe sure! And think of your trying to make 
us believe that you wasn’t a bit better than a common sailor! But I 
wasn’t such a fool as that, any how.” 

“« My dear Miss O’Donagough,” began Mr.Steady—but the young 
Jady stopped him short— 

**Qnce for all, Jack, I won’t be called Miss O’Donagough, or Miss 
Patty, either, by you. So mind that, if you please, or else you and I shall 
7 as sure as you sit there. You always used to call me Patty, and 

atty I choose to be called ; and I shall call you Jack too, unless when 
- or am to have listeners, and then, I suppose, I must call you Mr, 

teady.” 
_ The young man seemed to make an effort to look grave, but it was 
m vain, and he laughed heartily. Without exactly understanding, 
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rhaps, the cause of his mirth, his companion shared it, and laughed 
eartily too, till suddenly jumping up, the young lady seized a pair of 
scissors that lay on the table, and with a hop, skip, and jump, got to 
the back of Mr. Steady’s chair, and stationing herself behind it, said in 


a voice of authority, 
‘Eyes front! Mind the word of command, Mr. Jack, or I'll cut 


your head off, I will, upon my honour.” 
‘‘ What are you going to do, my dear girl?” said the young man, 
ve her commands, and turning himself round to look in her 
ace. 
‘“‘ Do what I bid you,” said Patty, ‘‘and no harm shall come of it. 
See here! Don’t look so frightened! A fair exchange is no robbery.” 
And so saying, the lively young lady mercilessly enclosed within 
“ the glittering forceps,” one of her own ringlets, which she scrupled 


not to 
* dissever 


From her fair head for ever and for ever.” 

‘¢ There now, Jack! look at that,” said she; ‘‘ isn’tit a pretty little 
curl? and dropping it rather upon, than into his hand, she seized the 
moment in which, of necessity his attention was directed to it, and per- 
formed the same feat upon a portion of the young man’s chestnut 
tresses, leaving a very cruel gap just over his left ear. 

‘* Now ! what d’ye say to that, master Jack? I am the same funny 
girl that ever I was, ain’t I?’ said Patty, skipping round in front of 
him, and exhibiting her prize exultingly held on high. 

“Oh, Patty, this is very foolish! What would your mamma say, 
if she could know it?” said the young man rising, and looking very 
much as if he were disposed to re-exchange the tokens by dint either 
of stratagem or force. “Come, be a good girl, and throw it away. 
A fine, tall, young lady as you are now, must not play the same sort of 
tricks that you used to do when a child.” 

“* Throw it away? And will you throw mine away, Jack? What a 
brate you must be to think of it!” And Patty very coaxingly ap- 
proached him, holding fast the treasured lock in one hand, while with 
the other she cleverly caused the one he still held, to curl round 
two of his fingers. ‘‘ Now, is it not very pretty, Jack?” said she, 
looking up in his face with a sort of deprecating smile. 

‘‘ Yes, to be sure it is; and you are very pretty, too, Patty!” said 
the youth, fairly beat out of his discretion, and unceremoniously sa- 
luting the blooming cheek which had placed itself so near him. 

At the very moment he did so, and while the not too-greatly incensed 
Patty was laughing heartily at his audacity, the door opened, and in 
walked Mr. and Mrs, Allen O’Donagough. 

The parties naturally fell into a tableau, and for half a minute not 
a word was spoken; but Patty soon recovered both her courage and her 
tongue, and though still Meuking a rather deeper tint, perhaps, than 





the celestial rosy red of which the poet sings, she managed to assume 
an air of very tolerable nonchalance as she exclaimed, 

** So! you are come to look after me, I suppose; but if you look 
sharp, perhaps you will see, into the bargain, an old friend with a new 


face.” 
Mrs. O’Donagough’s first emotion was of a mixed nature, being come 
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pounded of one feeling a little approaching to alarm, and another rather 
nearer still to satisfaction, at discovering her Patty so evidently, ac- 
cording to her notions, the object of a tender passion, and that, too, 
from a person so pre-eminently elegant in appearance as Mr. John 
Steady. But the words of the young lady caused her to examine the 
countenance of the gentleman more attentively, and, ere she had 
gazed long, her whole attitude and manner changed; asmile of un- 
mixed satisfaction distended her countenance, she laid her hand upon 
the arm of her husband, and drawing him a step or two forward 
stopped within a yard of her old acquaintance, exclaiming in a sort of 
theatrical whisper, intended to be heard with particular distinctness, 

‘* Look there, O’Donagough! Look there, and tell me what you see.” 

Mr. O'’Donagough’s demeanour upon seeing his daughter at a téte- 
a-téte game of romps with a strange man, was by no means so equivo- 
cal as that of his lady; for he grew extremely red in the face, and 
altogether appeared well-inclined to be in a great rage; but the accents 
of his Barnaby acted like oil on troubled water, his frown relaxed, his 
colour and his choler became mitigated, and yielding to her gentle in- 
fluence, he sat about staring the stranger very fixedly in the face. 

“« Mercy on me! It can’t be, can it? It is not possible, to be sure?” 
Were the sentences he uttered rapidly, but with every appearance of 
satisfaction, in place of his late displeasure. As soon as the last words 
were spoken, Patty, who watched him narrowly, placed herself in an 
attitude similar to that of her mother, upon his other arm, and taking 
upon herself to answer his wondering inquiries, said, 

‘‘ Yes, but it is possible, papa; and what is more, it is true. It is 
our own dear Jack, and no other, you may take my word for it.” 

‘* And pray, Miss Patty, how did you find him out ?” demanded her 
father, turning his once abruptly from the face of. his old acquaintance 
to that of his daughter, with a look which, though no longer so. fierce 
as before, seemed to express some curiosity, to say the least of it, for 
a satisfactory explanation. But the forbidden discovery being made 
and that without any agency of hers, Miss Patty’s difficulties were 
qos at an end, and without affecting any further mystery; she re- 

lied, 
Pn How did I find him out? Why in the street to be sure, and never 
was there such a piece of luck! Wasn't it iucky, Jack? Wasn’t you 
delighted to see me 2?” 

It may be remembered that Mrs. O’Donagough herself had never 
formed any great intimacy with the young shipmate who now stood be- 
fore her in a guise so wholly different from any in which she had hither- 
to seen him, yet so precisely accordant to the imaginings which her 
shrewd suspicions had suggested ; her feelings, therefore, upon this un- 
expected rencounter, were simply those of triumphant sagacity ; and 
it was with a chuckling merriment, very little agreeable to the object 
of it, that she continued to gaze upon him from top to toe. Mr.. 
O’Donagough was perhaps even better pleased still; for not only had 
the discovery removed some exceedingly disagreeable suspicions from: 
his mind, in which his fair daughter was concerned; but, with the 
keenness of a professional eye, he discerned at a glance, that whatever: 
might have been the cause of the masquerading carried on amongst the 
crew and passengers of the Atalanta, the young man was decidedly of 
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that class of society among which he’ particularly desired to increase 
his acquaintance, and this unexpected accident seemed to offer a 
excellent opportunity for doing so. Thus the only person in the erup 
who felt not perfectly and pleasantly at ease, was poor Jack himself, 
and he would gladly have given a joint of his little finger to escape an- 
swering Patty’s affectionate query, and two perhaps, might the sacrifice 
have pbachl him clear of the adventure altogether. , 

“ Wasn’t it lucky, Jack ?” feiterated Patty, “‘and ain’t we famously 
caught out with our locks of hair exchanged?” And the young lad 
held up to view the shining trophy she had won, while her eyes direct 
those of her observant papa and mamma, to the now considerably-de- 
ranged curl which the unfortunate youth still held between his fingers. 
Luckily for him the necessity of immediately replying to Patty’s tough 
query, was obviated by Mr. O’Donagough’s saying, as if in consequence 
of the intelligence conveyed by the tell-tale locks of hair, 3 

“You will not be surprised, sir, if I now think it right to request 
you will inform me what your real name may be ?” 

“« Jack is perfectly dumfoundered, poor dear fellow!” exclaimed 
Patty, laughing; ‘ but I can tell you his name, papa, without plaguing 
him to speak, if he had rather let it alone. His name is Steady, Mr. 
John Steady, and that answers to the fork, don’t it, mamma?” 

‘‘Mr. O’Donagough!” said the young man, appearing suddenly to 
rouse himself with the energy of a newly-formed resolution, ‘‘ will you 
give me leave to speak with you alone for five minutes ?” 7 

‘‘ Gracious goodness! Can it be about marrying her ?” thought Mrs. 
O’Donagough. 

‘‘ He is going to pop the question as sure as my name’s Patty!” in- 
wardly murmured her daughter, unconsciously clapping her hands in 
the ecstasy of her heart. Mr. O’Donagough himself, however, felt 
convinced in a moment, from the tone of voice in which the request 
was made, that the object of it was not his daughter; yet, neverthe- 
less, he had enough of interest and curiosity in the business to answer 
readily, 

“I'shall be very happy to hear, sir, whatever you may be pleased 
to communicate to me.” Which assurance was given in Mr. O’Dona- 
gough’s most respectful and gentlemanlike manner. ° 

*“* May I attend you to another room, sir ?” said the young man. 

‘Is there any room here, Patty, into which I can showthis gentle- 
man ?” inquired her father. 

“No, that there isn’t, papa, except the Perkinses’ bedroom, and 
that’s all in a litter, I'll be bound.” 

“Then we will take a turn in the park, Mr. O'Donagough, if not 
disagreeable to you?” said the young man, —_ up his hat, and de- 
liberately laying down poor Patty’s ringlet in its place. 
Mr. O’Donagough replied only by a bow, and they left the room to- 

Or. 
As the subject matter of the conversation between Patty and her 
mother may be easily guessed, it is unnecessary to repeat it, and we 
will therefore follow the two gentlemen into Hyde Park, where, as by 
mutual consent, they chose a path the least liable to interruption, when 
the following conversation took place : | | 

‘It can hardly be necessary for me to inform you, Mr. O’Dona- 
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gough,” began the young man, “ that folly and frolic must be pleaded 
in excuse for my having made your acquaintance under false colours.” 

‘* I am very glad to hear, my dear sir, that there was no worse cause 
for it,” said the elder gentleman. | 

‘Sin ?” — in very haughty accents was the rejoinder of the younger 
one. 

«<I feared it possible,” resumed Mr. O’Donagough, in his best man- 
ner, “‘ that some unfortunate affair of honour might have rendered a 
distant expedition necessary, or at least prudent.” 

** No, sir. Thank Heaven I have nothing so irreparable on my con- 
science. The history is brieflythis: I was left without father, mother, 
or any near relative, except a sister still younger than myself, with a 
large fortune, and a personal guardian, for whom I had conceived a very 
waiust, but very strong, dislike. For a few years I pursued my studies 
at Eton, with tolerable propriety I believe; but at the end of that time, 
my guardian wished me to go to college, while I insisted upon imme- 
diately entering the guards, which produced a quarrel, all the faultiness, 
and all the violence of which belonged wholly to myself. I am sorry to 
confess, that it was in the mere wantonness of intentionally giving this 
excellent friend as much pain and anxiety as I could well devise, that I set 
off for Australia without communicating to him the slightest intimation 
of my intending to leave England at all; and aware that if I went under 
my own name, he would be likely to get the intelligence from the news~- 
papers, I had the folly to go out in one ship in the character of a me- 
chanic about to seek my fortune in a new world, and return in another, 
under the semblance, as you know, of a common sailor belonging to 
the crew. In the latter case, however, I confided a portion of the 
truth to the captain and crew—partly because I felt it would be impos- 
sible to keep up my assumed character with them, on account of my 
nautical ignorance, and partly, I own, for the sake of arranging the 
minor particulars of my passage on a more agreeable footing than I had 
thought it necessary to do in going out. My name, however, it was 
not necessary to disclose, and I believe I left the ship at Sheerness, with+ 
out any thing more being known of me than that I was a lad with a 
good deal of money, and a roving sort of disposition, which had led 
me to take a trip that I did not wish to have known, And this, in 
fact, was the exact truth. I had one confidant, and one only to this 
thoughtless frolic; my sister knew where I was gone, and from her I 
received one letter, directed to me according to my instructions, under 
a feigned name, to the care of a merchant at Sydney. This letter pro- 
duced a total revolution in all my feelings respecting my guardian. It 
described his sufferings on my account, as so much more blended with 
affection than I had ever believed possible, that my heart was softened, 
and my spirit sobered at once. But it had never occurred to him that 
I sors | have committed any greater folly than the merely keeping my- 


self concealed near London; and as my sister, faithful to the promise I 
had extorted from her, never betrayed her knowledge of my having 
quitted England, his regret and his sufferings were wholly occasioned 
by the idea that he had wounded a too sensitive temper by the assump- 
tion of more severe authdrity than he ought to have shown. ‘ Come 
back instantly,’ wrote my sister, ‘ and let him never know the whole 
extent of your folly.’ 1t was from a wish to follow strictly this advice, 
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that I so cautiously concealed my name and station; and as he has 
never since my return asked me a single question respecting my ab- 
sence, I have never yet recurred to the subject. We are, I am happy 
to say, on the best possible terms; and though I have been for some 
months of age, I would have been perfectly willing to atone for past 
rebellion, by entering myself at Oxford. But of this he would not 
hear, and convinced, as, he kindly says, that my former opposition pro- 
ceeded froma genuine and decided preference for the profession I was 
so eager to enter, he himself arranged every thing respecting my com- 
mission; and I am now, with much better luck than I deserve, in pre- 
cisely the position I desired, without the mortification of having my 
boyish escapade bruited from one end of the country to the other. You 
will perceive, therefore, Mr. O’Donagough, that I have very strong 
reasons for not wishing to have our meeting on board the Atalanta 
made known; and I shall hold myself greatly indebted to your 
courtesy, if you will never, under any circumstances, allude to it, and 
shall be grateful also, if you will use your influence with the ladies of 
your family to the same effect.” 

‘Depend upon it, my young friend,” replied Mr. O’Donagough, in 
an accent of much kindness, “depend upon it, your secret is perfectly 
safe with me; nor do I fear the discretion of either my wife or 
daughter. Patty is as good a girl as ever lived, and with all her high 
spirits, is as gentle and obedient as a lamb to every wish that either 
her mother or I seriously express to her—and for you, dear Jack !— 
But this familiar appellation must be used no longer, May I ask, sir, 
if your name be really Steady ?” 

** No, sir, it is not,” replied the young man colouring. 

Mr. O’Donagough said no more, and the silence which ensued was 
rather awkward. It was the young incognito who broke it, by saying 
with a good-humoured smile, 

‘* TI tax your kindness severely perhaps, Mr. O’Donagough, both by 
my confidence, and by my want of it. I am, I believe, absurdly 
anxious about this concealment, but the fact is, some of the friends 
whose good opinion I most highly value, fancy that the interval of my 
absence has left some traces of improvement with me; and my sister 
assures me that the general belief is, that I have passed my time in pro- 
fitable reading, whereas, in truth, I have done nothing, save finding @ 
little leisure to reflect. And though I would not, were I questioned, 
falsify a single passage in my history; I would rather, at least for the 
present, that things remained as they are. Therefore, Mr. O’Dona- 
gough, if you will have the kindness not to urge the disclosure of my 
name, I shall really feel it as a great obligation.” 

“Is it your wish then, that we should still call you Mr. Steady ?” de- 
manded Mr. O’Donagough, gravely. 

_ This was a trying question; for had the young man answered it 
sincerely, he could only have said that he trusted no circumstances were 
likely to occur in which there would be any necessity for his. being 
addressed by him or his family at all. But to utter this, was of course 
impossible; and after a moment’s hesitation, he replied, ‘‘ Yes, sir.” 

Another silence followed, which, like the former one, was at length 
broken by “ Jack.” 

_ “T believe, Mr. O’Donagough, that we may now turn back again,” 
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said he, ‘‘ and I beg you to accept my thanks for your obliging atten- 
tion to my foolish story.” ? 

Mr, O’ ugh followed the movement made by his companion, 
and turned about to retrace his steps to Bromptou; but he was not 
fully satisfied with the manner in which the conference appeared likely 
to conclude, and ere he had taken many steps, he said, 

Will you, before we part, permit me to make one observation, my 
dear, sir ?” 

The young man bowed his willingness to hear it. 

“‘ It is never wise,” resumed Mr. O’Donogough, “ believe me, sir, it 
is never wise to repose a half-confidence in any man. I will not charge 
myself with any greater infirmity of curiosity than I believe affects all 
the rest of us; but neither will I attempt to deny that I do feel, and 
shall feel a desire, perfectly idle as I am ready to confess, to learn your 
real name. You must be aware that the generality of men might feel 
this without confessing it; but I have stilla very fresh remembrance of 
the amiable manner in which your gay spirits beguiled the tedium of 
our long voyage, and I cannot resist the friendly feeling which prompts 
me to advise your trusting me with a name, which I will tell you 
frankly, cafnot be long hidden from me. You will, perhaps, as the 
season advances, be likely to meet me more frequently in London so- 
ciety than you may expect. Though I have no secrets to keep me 
silent, I am not much given to talk of my own family and connexions, 
or you would probably know by this time, that I am highly connected, 
“ = as my wife, who you may perhaps have heard mention her 

amily.” 

‘*No, sir, never,” replied the young man, drily, and with a feeling, 
not perhaps very carefully concealed, that he did not feel any great in- 
terest on the subject. 

¢ 4 think you told me you were in the army?” said Mr. O’Dona- 
gough. 

‘I did, (sir,” replied the ci-devant Jack, with some haughtiness; 
** but I did not imagine the information could give you any right to 
cross-question me.” 

** Believe me, I have no such intention ; I was about to convey infor- 
mation, not to seek it; and if you will judge me fairly, you must, I 
think, perceive that my only possible motive for pursuing this conver- 
sation is, to prevent your fancying yourself more secure from all chance 
of my discovering what you wish to conceal,than you really are. I 
alluded to your profession, sir, because I conceive that it renders it al- 
most certain you must know the name of General Hubert.” 

“Know the name of General Hubert?” repeated the young man, 
suddenly standing still, and looking earnestly in the face of his com- 
panion, ‘‘ most assuredly I know his name. May I inquire your rea- 
son for asking the question ?” 

“« The general’s lady is my wife’s niece,” quietly replied Mr. O’Dona- 


ea | | 
effect of this announcement, which was made at random, with- 
out the slightest idea that the general's name was better known to his 
companion than that of any other officer of equal rank, was sufficiently 
strong to convince the speaker that his young listener was at least in 
some degree in his power. The youth changed colour, began to speak, 
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then suddenly checked himself, and at length ejaculated more as if 
thinking aloud, than with the purpose of making any communication, 
‘¢ This is indeed a most unexpected coincidence !” | 4 

‘Are you acquainted with the general?” said Mr. O’Donagough, 
without appearing. to notice his agitation. 3 

‘Very well—very much—I am very much acquainted with him,” 
stammered the young man in reply, and then added rapidly, and. as if 
from the impulse of a sudden determination, ‘‘ It must indeed be in 
vain for me to attempt any further concealment from you, Mr. O’Dona- 
gough. May I hope that in giving you my full confidence, I am 
giving it to a friend who will kindly seek to assist, rather than thwart 
me?” 

- With an air of candour and sincere good-will that was really touch- 
ing, Mr. O’Donagough stood still for a moment, and extending both 
his hands, received that of his companion between them. 

. * Be very sure of it, my dear young friend!” said he, cordially 
shaking and pressing the hand he held. ‘* Be very sure of it—I can 
have no motive on earth for betraying a confidence that does me both 
honour and pleasure. Tell me your real name, ‘ dear Jack,’ and it shall 
be henceforth numbered among those of the friends whom I most de- 
sire to serve.” | 

“Tam Sir Henry Seymour,” said the young man, and so saying, he 
withdrew his hand, as if by a movement that was involuntary, yet at 
the same moment declared himself much obliged, and quite confident 
“0 Mr. O’Donagough would faithfully keep the promise he had given 

im. 

‘* Now then, let us return to the ladies, my dear Sir Henry!” said 
the well-pleased Mr. Allen O’ Denagough. 

‘‘ You are very good, but I must beg you to excuse me,” replied his 
companion; *‘I have, in fact, business which obliges me to visit the 
Horse-guards immediately. Pray make my compliments to the ladies. 
Good morning !” 

*‘ But for God’s sake don’t go, my dear Sir Henry, till you tell me 
where I can find you again! Besides, I have fifty things to say to you. 
I will walk a little way towards the Horse-guards with you. I want 
you to tell me beyond all things, how such a gay young fellow as you 
are, ever came to be so very much acquainted with my stiff nephew-in- 
law General Hubert ?” 

‘‘ Sir Edward Stephenson was my guardian,” replied Sir Henry Sey- 
mour, with ill-concealed reluctance. 

‘* Ay, ay, that explains it—Lady Stephenson is Hubert’s sister. I 
don't know Sir Edward as yet ; but what a capital good fellow his bro- 
ther Frederic is! We have just parted from him at Brighton. Did 
you ever visit him there, Sir Henry? The fine fellow has found out 
the only good house in the place, and famous feeds he gives there, I 
promise you. What a pretty little toy his wife is, isn’t she? Solike a 
wax doll—-but she is a nice little creature too, so friendly where she 


takes afancy! Patty was a prodigious favourite, and though she is too 
young to go out much without her mother, I did not quite like to refuse, 
use it was such a near connexion, and I saw so plainly that she meant 

_ to be, kind, and hoped to be an advantage to our joung exotic. But to 
tell you the truth, my dear fellow, she was a (itt 


too good-natured to 
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our dear Agnes’s second son Compton, who, entre nous be it spoken, 
was much sweeter upon his cousin Patty than I quite aia I 
don’t like love-making between such very near relations, and though it 
was clear as light that my girl had no particular fancy for him —in fact 
she always seemed to be thinking of something else—God knows what 
—though it was most perfectly clear that Patty did not very much like 
it, the good-natured Nora would constantly ask him every evening that 
we were there, and that in fact was constantly. However, he is young 
enough to forget it, and we must trust to that.” 

All this wild-sounding rattle, so unlike the grave and meditative tone 
which O’Donagough had been practising with General Habert, was 
not assumed without a purpose ; or rather it was not assumed without 
Many purposes. It was necessary, in the first place, to establish be- 

d the possibility of doubt, the important truth that he was what he 
declared himself to be, namely, the near connexion and intimate asso- 
ciate of General Hubert himself, and every body belonging to him. It 
was important too, that Sir Heary Seymour should be made to under- 
stand that the blooming Patty was already an object of\tender atten- 
tion to others; and beyond all else, it was important that his own 
manners with the young baronet should, from the first, assume that air 
of easy gossiping frankness which was, as he had often found, the 
most certain prelude to profitable intimacy. 

The first item in this list of reasons might have sufficed, had Mr. 
O’Donagough been fully aware of all the weight it carried with it. At 
the first statement of a near connexion between the families of Hubert 
and O’Donagough, the young man’s heart swelled with indignant in- 
credulity; but the mass of evidence contained in the familiar mention 
of the whole race, by a person of Mr. O’Donagougli’s age and appear- 
ance, together with an assumption of relationship, which, however im- 
oe oti was not likely to have been invented, succeeded in convincing 

im that such was the fact; and the moment this was achieved, all that 
followed was wholly superfluous. Nothing like a cold return for 
offered civility was to be feared from Sir Henry Seymour towards any 
one who could boast the advantage of such a relationship. His attach- 
ment to the whole Hubert family was, in fact, unbounded ; he considered 
himself under the deepest obligation to them for their constant kindness 
to his young sister, and was not likely to forget the lenient gentleness 
with which his own errors had been treated. Yet, though all this was 
likely very greatly to influence his conduct, it could not alter his feel- 
ings, and he groaned in spirit when, having at last got rid of his shi 
acquaintance, he meditated on all the irksome annoyances to which 
this most unfortunate rencounter was likely to lead. 

That its effect on the other parties was quite as much opposed to 
this, as the positions assigned to the North and South Poles, need 
hatdly be mentioned. The calculating Mr. O'Donagough seemed tu 
tread on air as he paced back to Brompton, after accompanying his 
new favourite to the archway of the Horse-guards. Visions of little 
profitable evenings passed at home; of his name set down, and favour- 
ably balloted for, at fashionable clubs; of his own hospitalities re- 
turned, by dinners with the gay young guardsman; and finally of a 
match for his blooming Patty, which would not only gratify all his am- 
bitious wishes for her, but ensure to himself as firmly, at least as any 
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Gong could, the power of holding on to: the class among whom. it was 
the darling desire of his heart to move—all seemed to flash before him 
in such bright but palpable distinctness, that he felt the glorious game 
to be entirely in his own hands. He had, in one word, got possession 
of Ke, young man’s secret, and it depended on himself to make a good 
use Of it. 

He found the two Miss -Perkinses returned when he reached their 
dwelling ; andthe gabble of female tongues which greeted his ears as 
he mounted to the drawing-room, was delightful to him, for it sounded 
like a flourish of trumpets announcing the return of a victor. | If they 
were thus joyous with what they knew already, what would their feelings 
be when they should learn all of which he had so skilfully achieved the 
knowledge ? 

No shadow of mystery or reserve was now left to injure the happy 
union between the Perkinses and O’Donagoughs, and it was theretore 
with unmitigated freedom that the anxious mother exclaimed, as he 
entered, ‘‘ Now then! Out with it, Donny! what is his real name, 
after all 2?” ) ' 

os O’Donagough looked upon the little circle with a benignant 
smile. 

‘Don’t stand grinning there, papa!” cried Patty, rushing towards 
him, and seizing*’upon the collar of his coat, with the consciousness that 
he and his news at that moment particularly belonged to herself. ‘‘ Tell 
us all you know this very moment, or you shall find that you had 
better not tease me.” . 

‘Tease you, my beauty? No, faith, I must not tease you any 
more ; for I must say, for a young lady of fifteen, you have got up as 
nice a little love affair as the most prudent parent could desire, The 
gentleman is Sir Henry Seymour, ladies, and, as I have every reason 
to believe, a man of large fortune, and high connexions.” 

“Good gracious! Only think !” said Miss Perkins the elder. ““My 
adored Patty! How I wish you joy!” said Miss Perkins the 
younger. 

“‘ Nobody in their senses could ever doubt that my girl was likely to 
do well,” was pronounced by Mrs. O’Donagough, with infinite dignity, 
and very stately composure; while Patty, who, whatever she mig 
come to hereafter, had not yet attained such perfect self-command, 
started back, and joyously clapping her hands as she bounded in'a 
prodigious jump from the floor, exclaimed, ‘‘ Shall I be my lady, then, 
when I am Jack’s wife? Shall I, papa, upon your life and honour ?” 


Cuaprp. XXIII. 


PRACTICAL INFORMATION CAREFULLY OBTAINED, AND PROMPTLY ACTED 
UPON—A GREAT CHANGE TAKES PLACE, TO ALL OUTWARD APPEAR~ 
ANCE, IN THE FORTUNES OF THE O'DONAGOUGH FAMILY—MR. 
O’DONAGOUGH FEELS THIS AND CONFESSES IT—HAPPY PROGNOSTICA- 
TIONS. 


Tuts adventure made a considerable change in the proceedings of 
Mr. O’Donagough. A very few inquiries sufficed to assure him that 
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Sir Henry Servers was a young man of large and unencumbered 


estate, with accumulated product of fifteen years minority just 
placed at his own disposal. That he was, moreover, of a gay and 

leasure-loving temperament, and conceived tu be exceedingly liberal 
in his expenditare, and generous in disposition. It was not likely that 
‘a man of Mr. O’Donagough’s discernment could be insensible to the 
value of such a character, or in the least degree indifferent to the pro- 
bable advantages it might bring to all who were fortunate enough to 
fall into intimate connexion with it. Neither was there any —— 
that he should undervalue the degree of influence which his knowledge 
of the young “man’s private affairs was likely to give: him. With all 
this working strongly together in his brain, he soon came to the conclu- 
sion that no half measures could suit the present position of his affairs ; 
and without confessing, even to the wife of his bosom, that he had 
greatly changed his immediate plans, he set about looking for a house 
in goed earnest, and determined that it should be such a one as should. 
aid all the bold projects he had in view. 

Had he deemed it ‘“ wisest, best,” Mr. O’Donagough was not 
without the means of furnishing a splendid mansion in very showy 
style, and yet not leaving a single morsel of lacker, or or-molu, unpaid 
for. But he was far too clever a man to risk on any speculation a 
single sixpence more than was needful to give it a fair chance of suc- 
cess ; and he therefore decided upon selecting a ready-furnished house 
as the scene of his first attempt on a large scale, in London. Should 
it fail, should vexatious accidents of any kind arise to cut short his 
career, the loss might be easily calculated, and a. retreat easily 
effected. ; 

His resolution once taken, he lost no time in putting it in execution. 
An extremely gay-looking residence in Curzon-street, in the rent of 
which the proprietor was disposed to make some sacrifice, for the sake 
of letting it for a year, and at an unfavourable season, fixed him at 
once; he agreed, without difficulty to pay the rent in advance; and 
exactly one week from the day on which he had been let into the confi- 
dence of Sir Henry Seymour, he informed his wife and daughter that 
he had secured for their use, for the year next ensuing, an elegant 
mansion, in one of the most fashionable streets in London. 

The effect of this news upon Mrs. O’ Donagough was very like that of 
intoxication ; only that the symptoms continued to show themselves for 
weeks, instead of hours. At first she began to talk with exceeding 
rapidity, <7 indifferent whether any one listened to her or not. 
Then she lauglied, much and often, having no obvious cause for it 
whatever; and then she would sit in strange abstractedness, with a 
look that might have been mistaken for a sign of headach, or approach- 
ing somnolency, but which in truth betokened the very reverse; being 
rather an evidence of faculties particularly awake, and intent on very 
high and mighty objects. 

tty was altogether in a state of mind and spirits which rendered 
the fine house of small comparative importance, though had she at any 
moment been told that ) 


——* There’s no such thing,” 


it is probable, to use her own phraseology, that she would have “ cried 
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her eyes out.” But so predominant were the ideas that she was certainly 
going to have Jack for a husband, and to be called “‘ my lady,” that no 
subjects of lesser interest could long retain possession of her memory. 

e friendship of the two Miss Perkinses was at this time tovelualle, 
and so thoroughly aware did Mrs. O’Donagough become of the absolute 
necessity of having some one on whom she could discharge her 
‘thoughts, that she induced her husband to abandon entirely his vi- 
sionary friends at Richmond, and confess that he found it was quite 
necessary they should remain in their * little bit of a lodging,” till 
their ‘‘own house,” was ready for them. This obviated all difficulties, 
and the excellent Miss Perkinses trotted daily from Brompton to the 
bit of alodging, and from the bit of a lodging to Curzon-street, with a 
resolute perseverance that nothing but the most devoted friendship 
could have inspired. 

‘¢ Beautiful rooms! ain’t they, Louisa? Isn't the third drawing-room 
a perfect paradise, Matilda?, What a place for flirting, girls! That 
sofa in the recess is the prettiest thing I ever saw in my life,” said Mrs. 
O'Donagough, for the twenty-seventh time, as her two friends and her 
daughter roamed about the house, from garret to cellar, on the third 
day after it was taken. ‘ How I do wish they would get these tiresome 
beds put up! ‘Isn’t it too hard to have such a house as this, and not 
be able to get into it?—Donny! Donny! Where in the world is your 
father got to, Patty? He never is in the right place.—By the by, dears, 
I must leave off calling him Donny, musn’t I? It will never do in such 
a drawing-room as this. To be sure it is quite unaccountable how one 
does get into foolish, vulgar ways, sometimes, and it’s a proof, isn’t it, 
that one always ought to keep oneself up, even if one sees nobody nor 
nothing ? However, there is no great danger of my not getting out of it 
again—my first recollections are of the most refined kind. © This is a 
‘charming house, to be sure, but no more to be compared to Silverton- 
park than chalk to cheese. I shall like to see our friends the officers 
here, Matilda, won’t it be nice ?”’ 

These words instantly brought the lady she addressed to her side; 
for though till that moment she had been entirely engrossed by her 
friend, the future Lady Seymour, there was in them a charm, powerful 
as magic, to which the endearing ‘‘I say, Matilda!” of her young 
friend was, in comparison, but idle breath. 

‘* Dearest Mrs. O’Donagough !” returned the fluttered and flattered 
young lady, gliding across the room to her, with a movement not unlike 
that of a figure cut in paper and blown across a table by the artificer,— 
‘‘ dearest Mrs. O’Donagough! How I long to see you installed with all 
your proper style and state about you, and receiving company in your 
own elegant and graceful way. To be sure there never was any one so 
perfectly made by nature, as one may say, to give parties as you are! 
Your manners, your kindness, your person, your very style of dress, 
all seem formed on purpose for it. I am sure it is a blessing, and an 
honour, and_a happiness to know you!” 

“‘ Well, well, "Tilda, we shall see, we shall see. By the by, I'll tell 
you what I shall like as well as any thing in the whole job; and that is, 
making my old ramshorn aunt Betsy come to see me here. Won't I 
make her remember the bees and the bread-and-milk?” __ 

Notwithstanding all the eager attention with which Miss Matilda 
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looked up into her face, most sincerely wishing to understand 


. every 
_ word she uttered, there was a mystery in this allusion which defied her 


sagacity, stretched, as it was, to the very utmost; and she could-only 
reply by laying her hand with a fond squeeze on the plump arm of her 
magnificent friend, and repeating, with a little coaxing laugh, “ Dearest 
Mrs, O’Donagough!” 

*« But that’s neither here nor there,” resumed the great lady, recol- 
lecting herself, ‘‘ 1 was thinking of bygone times when that crabbed 
old soul was a perfect tyrant to me. i don’t mean, of course, that she 
was not always living in very high style, as a person of her noble birth, 
and immense possessions ought to do; but you know, my dear, many 
old people, both rich and poor, like nothing so well as tormenting young 
ones, and what I said about the bees and!bread-and-milk, came from re- 
collecting the time when she kept bees for her own amusement in some 
most elegant golden hives, and then, instead of letting me look at them, 
ordered the footman to take me to the housekeeper, or the lady’s-maid, 
I'm sure I forget which, to eat bread-and-milk for supper. So spiteful 
of her! wasn’t it, Matilda ?” ‘ 

“* Spiteful indeed! dearest Mrs. O’Donagough! I cannot conceive 
how any human being could ever have the heart to be otherwise than 
kind and affectionate, and, in fact, altogether doting upon you!” re- 
plied Miss Matilda. ‘I don’t suppose there ever was a person,” she 
continued, ‘‘ so made in every way to be liked and loved as you are. 
I am sure, Louisa and I sit by the hour together, and have done ever 
since we first knew you, talking of nothing in the world but your parti- 
cular manner of being delightful to every body. Poor dear Louisa, 
you know, is very shy, but she declares that in your company she for- 
gets it entirely, and feels as easy and as happy, almost, as if she was 
quite by herself.” 

“‘ T am very glad to make Louisa happy, and you too, my dear,” re- 
plied Mrs. O’Donagough, swelling a little, as she was wont to do, when 
called upon to assert her dignity ; ‘‘ but, to tell you the real truth, my 
dear Miss Matilda Perkins, I shall feel that I owe it to myself, when [ 
get into this house, and to my family also, to keep up with most people 
that sort of dignity and reserve which my station requires. I can 
assure you that Silverton-park, when I was quite a newly-married and 
very young woman, though it was celebrated through all the west of 
England as a scene of the most delightful hospitality, never witnessed 
the slightest attempt at undue familiarity from any of its innumerable 
guests towards me.” 

As this was uttered with appropriate accent and attitude, the soul of 
the gentle Matilda seemed to die within her as she listened to it. But 
Mrs, O’Donagough on perceiving the effect she had produced, felt satis- 
fied that she might again relax a little with safety, and immediately added, 

“« But you and your sister are particular friends, you know, and I 
shall never insist upon any alteration in your manners when we are 
quite by ourselves. When there are strangers present, of course you 
will understand that there should be a difference.” 

** What do you stay prosing there for, Matilda?” cried Patty at this 
moment, turning from an unprofitable examination of the empty street. 
‘* Come here, can’t you? you know I have got lots of things to say, and 


you may just as well leave mamma alone—Louisa will do for her to 
count over the chairs and tables with.” 
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“What a madcap!” exclaimed Mrs. O’Donagough, with a graceful 
air of elegant indulgence. ‘Go to her, my dear, and send your sister 
Louisa to me. She is quite lost, poor thing, in the delight of walking 
about these pretty rooms—for after all, I can’t say I consider them as 
any thing more then merely pretty. However, they will do very well 
till that wild girl of mine is sobered down into a woman of fashion, and 
a wife. And then’ I flatter myself that Mr. Allen ie. will 
think it right and proper to take me into a square to live. is house 
is all very well for a street; but [ very much doubt if Sir Henry— 
along, Matilda,” added the tender mother, pointing to the frowning 
beauty, who stood impatiently waiting for her listener while this ha- 
rangue went on. ‘Go to her dear, and tell her she must never let Sir 
Henry see such a face as that !”” 

Miss Matilda, who had stood between the mother and daughter 
during Mrs. O’Donagough’s last speech, like a bit of rubbish on the 
wave of a retreating tide) seemingly returning from time to time, but 
really becoming more distant at every movement, joyfully accepted this 
dismission, and ere another moment had passed, was enjoying herself in 
the balcony of the front room,with Patty once more hanging upon her arm. 

‘“* How can you be such a fool Matilda, as to stand listening for an 
hour together to mamma’s humdrums?” said the young lady, judi- 
ciously placing herself and her friend as much out of sight of t 
within the windows, as the premises would allow. ‘“‘ A child of five 
years old could manage better than you do!” 

‘Upon my word, Patty, you are out there,” replied her friend ; ** it 
is from no want of wit or will either, on my part, if I leave you for a 
moment; for, goodness knows, I had rather be talking with you than 
any thing else in the world—excepting, you know, when you happen to 
be engaged in another way; or,” she added after a pause, and with a 
deep sigh,—** or if poor Foxcroft was even again to steal into my heart 
with his delicious converse.” 

“Oh, for that matter, I never want to spoil sport, any more than 
you do, Matilda. We are both of us good-natured girls in that way. 
* Do as you would be done by,’ that is our motto, isn’t it? But I have 
no notion of your leaving me, with my finger in my eye, because I have 
got no one to speak to, while you stand palavering with mamma,” said 
Miss O’Donagough. 

“‘ But I must, Patty, if it is her will and pleasure, you know. I can 
tell you, if you don’t know it already, that your mamma expects a 
great deal more attention and ceremony, and all that sort of thing now, 
a great deal more indeed than she did at Brighton. In short, she says so 
herself, openly and plainly ; and I seeas plain as daylight, that if lam 
not very attentive and respectful, all the fat will be in the fire, and 
what will become then of all the happiness we expect together ?” re- 
turned her friend. 

“‘ Once for all, Matilda, I’ll tell you plainly, that you had better 
mind your hits between mamma and me. I won't bear to be neglected 
for any one; and if you don’t choose to be my particular friend, and 
stand by me, through thick and thin, without caring a pin for any body 
else, somebody else shall, that’s all. Ihave no notion of mamma set- 
ting herself up, for no other reason in the world than just because my 
Jack happens to be a Sir. And who has the best right to set them- 
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selves up ‘because of that, I wonder? So you will just. please tojtake 
your choice, Miss Matilda.” 8 SMIMEZ9 DNS SvISOS" 
; Oh, my darling, only, Patty!” returned the terrified favourite, in 
an accent which seemed to predict a shower of tears; ‘* how can: you 
speak so cruelly ?.Do you not know how I dote upon you?..Don’t you 
know, that excepting my poor dear Foxcroft, to whom 1 am. deter- 
mined to be.as faithful ag you have been to your Jack, don’t you know 
that excepting him, there is no living creature in the whole wide world, 
that I love and dote upon as I do you ?” 

‘* Very well then—don’t let us say any more about it; but tell me, 
Matilda, what do you. think I ought to say the first time my beau- 
tiful sweetheart asks me downright to marry him?” 

‘Say, my dearest creature? Why, just at the very first, I suppose 
you must say that you are too young to think of such a thing.” 

‘* But, suppose he should take me at my word, Matilda? Suppose he 
should really go away again, for Heaven knows how long, just as he did 
when he went to Sheerness, you know? What would become.of me then ¢”’ 

** Oh, you must take care of that, dearest! you must take care that 
he does not out-and-out suppose you are quite in earnest. Common 
sense teaches one, you know, when one says any thing of that kind, to 
do it with a sort of look, or a hesitation, or something or other that 
shall make a man understand, if he is not a very great fool indeed, 
that you don’t mean to kill him with cruelty.” 

** Well then, that will be got over without denger, for my Sir Henry 
Jack is no fool, 1 promise you,” replied Patty, exultingly. .‘‘ But I 
say, Matilda, how long do you think it will be before we shall be. all 
right and ready to invite him ?” : 

** Quite directly, I should think, as soon as you have got into.the 
house, | mean,” replied her patient friend, who had listened to the 
game question, and made the same answer about a hundred and fifty 
times since the Curzon-street house had been taken, : : 

Meanwhile Mr, O’Donagough, who in his own way, and ina less 
demonstrative manner, was quite as desirous of getting things en train: 
as either Patty or her mother, did an immense deal of business.in a 
wonderfully short space of time, and performed it all with as much 
skill as despatch, 

It would not be easy to paint Mrs. O’Donagough’s ecstasy, when she 
found that her generous husband intended she. should possess both a 
very tall footman, and a very little tiger. It was, as she told Miss Louisa 
Perkias, a proof of such lover-like attention, as she never could forget. 

** Such a multitude, of people, you know, my dear, are absolutely 
obliged to do with only one or the other, that I feel very greatly 
touched, I must confess, by his so positively insisting that I should 
have both. Oh, my dear Louisa, how heartily 1 wish that you and 
pore Matilda, too, had exactly such a husband as Mr. O’Donagough:! 

ou have no idea—I am quite sure it is impossible that you, should 
have any idea—how excessively kind he is to me!” it ytews 

Good Miss Louisa fancied she had remembered a few little scenes 
not quite accordant with this testimony ; but she was far too obligingna 
person to remind Mrs. O’ Donagough, at this happy moment, of cireum= 
stances which had occurred at one less so, and therefore only. replied: 
by uttering a sigh, in a sort of coaxing cadence long drawn out, which 
might be written thus: Ough—ugh—gh ! 
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Poor things !” muttered Mrs. O'Donagough, as she bustled off to 
receive and examine a dingy-looking woman, who came asa candidate 
for the honour of being her cook, and who, like all others, desirous of a 
place in her household, presented herself at a given hour’ in’ the 
grand drawing-room of Curzon-street. ‘* Poor things! what a shock- 
ing misfortune it is, to be sure, not getting a husband at all! Yett 
bless me! so thin as they are, and with such light little eyes, what 
could’ they expect ?” aides 

At length the important day arrived, that was 'to convert Mr. O’ Do- 
nagough from a dodger, intoa householder ; a transition which, from his 
lively recollection of past events, amused, as much as delighted him. 
The footman, the tiger, the cook, and the housemaid, were all made 
aware that though ‘* the family” had been constantly coming to town 
to look after the house, they were, nevertheless, resident at Richmond. 
This was a sort of fact, which Mr. O’Donagough himself was particu- 
larly anxious to establish, knowing, as he sometimes hinted to his wife, 
the real value of appearances, a good deal better than shedid. ‘He 
therefore arranged the ceremony of their entrée into their mansion in the 
following manner: Mrs. O’Donagough and Patty having been de- 
spatched by an early coach to an hotel at Richmond, the husband and 
the father superintended the removal of all trunks, boxes, bundles, and 
baskets, by a cart from ‘‘ the lodgings” to ‘*the house,” and then 
mounting into an omnibus, he rejoined the ladies, indulged them very 
liberally with sandwiches, cheesecakes, and porter, and then handed 
them into a postchaise, which four horses drew at full gallop, to the 
inexpressible delight of Patty, to the mansion in Curzon-street, where 
they were received by the footman, the tiger, the housemaid, and the 
cook, in a style which caused emotions in the breast of Mrs. O’Dona- 
gough more easily imagined than described. 

A well-spread tea-table awaited them; and it was then and there, 
that Mr. O’Donagough thought fit to enter more at length, than he 
had yet done, into a statement of what he wished and expected from 
the two ladies under the novel circumstances in which they were now 
placed. The conversation was however opened by his lady. 

‘¢ Well, my Patty!” she exclaimed, contriving by a skilful move- 
ment of her impressive person to bring her luxurious arm-chair a little 
nearer to the fire. ‘ Isn’t this glorious ?” 

** T should like it better, if there was more company,” replied’ her 
candid daughter. 

“That is very natural, my dear,” observed her father, gravely ¢ 
*¢ but it is not civil to say so. And now we are on the chapter of man- 
ners, it is just as well to tell you both at once, that I must desire and 
insist that you are very careful on that point. ‘ Manners make the 
man,’ you know, and they make the woman too, I promise you, quite 
as much as fine eyes, and a fresh complexion. You must bothof you 
be exceedingly careful to be always lady-like and perfectly genteel: in 
every thing you say and do.” ih oe 

rs. O’Donagough became exceedingly red in the face’ while this 
was said) . Not Mrs. Malaprop when her “ parts of ‘speech’ were 
attacked, ‘could feel more indignant than she did at this insinaation 
ingthe perfection of her manners. ns ed How eeonAse 
‘S¢Phis 4s Something new !” she exclaimed, while her expansive bosont! 
heaved almost convulsively ; “ this is breaking out im a new place; Mr,’ 
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O’Donagough, I must say. And pray what are you going to put into my 
daughter’! head next ? If my sh are not good enough to be a model 
for her, I should like very much to know where she is to find one. From 3 
my very earliest childhood, my manners have been remarked, and it is 
not for me to repeat what has been said of them. But this I wild say, 
that I believe you are the first that ever found out there was any thing 
in my manners to be mended.” ; 

«Upon my hononr, my dear, I did not mean to say any thing at all 
affronting about your manners. Of course I admire them extremely !” 
replied Mr. O’Donagough. ‘‘ But Patty is very young, you know, as 
yet, and therefore I think it is as well to give her a hint that she must be 
carefu) not to be too frolicsome and rampagous if she intends to be 
my Lady Seymour. The young man, you see, is a good deal with 
Mrs. Hubert, and that set, and I'll bet you what you will, that though 
he may be in love with our Patty, owing to their old acquaintance on 
board ship, which is quite natural, so handsome and affectionate as she 
is, yet still, l’ll venture a good bet, he’d say, if he was asked, that Mrs. 
Hubert’s manners, and her daughters, too, were exactly what is thought 
most elegant by people of high fashion; and that’s what you must try 
to appear, if you can, you know.” 

Scarcely were these dangerous words uttered, ere he was assailed by 
both wife and daughter, who in the same instant burst upon him, each 
trying, as it seemed, to outscream the other. 

** You don’t mean to say,” vociferated the elder lady, ‘‘ that any 
living being in their senses, could give the preference to the cold, 
starched, hateful, old-maidish manners of Agnes Willoughby over 
mine? Mine! Gracious Heaven! That I should ever live to hear 
you say such a thing as that, Major—Mr. I mean—Mr. Allen O’Dona- 
gough! I should like to hear Lord Mucklebury’s opinion on the point.” 

While these words were being uttered on one side of him, a shrill, 

oung voice assailed him on the other with, “ You think Jack would 
ike Miss Longshanks Elizabeth better than me, do you? Well then, 
let him take her—that’s all I have got to say about it. 

““Wheugh !” whistled Mr. O’ Donagough, extending his hands, as if 
to drive away a swarm of stinging flies, ‘‘ what a racket you do make, 
Jadies, about nothing at all. You don’t quite catch my meaning, I 
perceive; but perhaps, by degrees, I may be able to make you under- 
stand me better. However, we will say no more about it now, if you 
please.—And, by the by, my Barnaby, there is something else to talk 
of, which I dare say you will think more agreeable. You have men- 
tioned Lord Mucklebury ; and do you know, my dear, I should like 
exceedingly to find him out, that you might renew your acquaintance, 
and introduce me to him. I will promise not to be jealous, and I 
rather think he is one of the sort of people I should like to know.” 

There was in this speech wherewithal to heal very satisfactorily 
all the wounds inflicted by the former one. The conversation immedi- 
ately flowed into a most agreeable channel, wherein a future of very great 
an¢ hopeful splendour was sketched. Patty, indeed, fell asleep in the 
midst of it, which was probably owing to some rather business-like 
details which entered into the discussion ; but scarcely ever had the 
ci-devant major and his Barnaby passed an evening in more perfect 
harmony. 


(To be continued.) 




















ISOTTA GRIMANI: 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


By tue Countess or BLESSINGTON. 


Venice, proud city, based upon the sea, 
- A marvel of man’s enterprise and power; 
‘ Glorious even in thy ruin, who can 
On thee, and not bethink them of the past 
When thou didst rise as by magician’s wand, ; 
On the blue waters like a mirror spread, 
Reflecting temples, palaces, and domes, 
In many lengthened shadows o’er the deep ? 
They who first reared thee, little deemed, 1 ween, 
That thou, their refuge, won from out the sea, 
(When despotism drove them from the land) 
Should vent and fall by that same cold stern thrall, 
That exiled them, here to erect a home, 
Where freedom might their children’s birthright be. 
Wealth, and its offspring Luxury, combined, 
To work thy ruin by Corruption’s means. 
How art thou fallen from thine high estate, 
The Rome of ocean, visited like her, 
By pilgrims journeying from their distant lands, 
To view what yet remains to vouch the past, 
When thou wert glorious as the seven crowned hills, 
Ere yet barbarian hordes had wrought their doom. 
Here Commerce flourished, pouring riches in 
With floating Argosies from distant ports; 
And paying with a lavish hand for Art, 
That still lends glory, Venice, to thy walls! 
Here came the trophies of ed prowess, too, 
The steeds, Lysippus, that thy chisel wrought. 
Along thy waters, lined by palaces 
(Rich, and fantastic, asa poet’s dream), 
Are mingled minarets, fretted domes, and spires, 
Of rarest sculpture, that appear to float 
Gently away upon their liquid base. 
Nor doth this seem more wondgous than all else 
That meets my gaze where all things seem untrue ; 
As if Romance a fitting home had found, 
To people with creations of the brain.” 


‘‘Tuis, signor, is the Palazzo Grimani,” said the cicerone, as we 
stepped from our gondola on a marble staircase, nearly covered with a 
green and glutinous substance, the sediment of the impure water of ‘the 
canal, which was not only offensive to our olfactory nerves, but dan- 
gerously slippery. 

A loud ring of the bell summoned the custode, whose eyes twinkled 
with pleasure in anticipation of the buonamano, for which his accus-’ 
tomed palm already felt impatient. Having opened the ponderous 
doors which creaked on their rusted hinges, and unclosed the massive 
shutters that excluded the light and air, he donned a faded livery-coat, 
that looked as if coeval with the palazzo itself, and after many respect~ 
ful salutations to me, and familiar ones to my guide, conducted us from 
the large and gloomy entrance-hall, where he armed himself with a 
huge bunch of keys, to the grand suite of apartments. The interiors of 
Venetian palaces bear a striking resemblance to each other. Each. 
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contains ‘neatly the same number of saloons, hung with leather 
stamped with faded gold or silver, tapestry, velvets, and silks, crowned 
by ceilings, whose gorgeousness makes the eyes ache. Each apartment 
has the usual number of ‘exquisitely-painted’ and “gilded doors, with 
architraves of the rarest alabasters and marbles, and most of them have 
small chambers, peculiar to Venetian houses, projecting from a large 
one, over thé canal, offering something between an ancient oratory, 
and modern boudoir, and affording a delicious retreat fora siesta, a 
book, or the enjoyment of that not less-admired Italian luxury, the 
dolce far niente, which none but Creoles and Italians know how to 
enjoy. It is not the fine carvings, the massive and splendid furniture, 
the rare hangings, nor the gorgeous ceilings, on which the eye loves to 
dwell in those onee magnificent, and now, alas! fast-decaying edifices. 
No! though they claim the tribute of a passing gaze, we fix on the 

ious pictures, the triumphs of Genius and Art, in which the great 
and the beautiful still live on canvass to immortalize the master hands, 
that gave them to posterity. 

Having stopped more than the usual time allotted to travellers, in silent 
wonder and admiration, before the golden-tinted chef d’euvres of Gior- 
gione, whose pencil seems to have been dipped in sunbeams, so glowing 
are the hues it has infused; and having loitered, unwilling to depart, 
before the ripe and mellow treasures of Titian, in whose portraits, the 
pure and eloquent blood seems still to speak, I was at last preparing to 
quit the palace, intending to reserve for another day the pictures of 
Tintoretto, Bassano, and Paulo Veronese, whose velvets and satins 
attracted my admiration more than the finest specimens of those mate- 
rials ever produced by Lyonese, Genoese, or English loom, when m 
eyes, and steps were arrested by a picture from the pencil of the Vero- 
nese, more beautiful than any that I had yet seen. It portrayed a 
young and lovely lady, in a rich Venetian dress, with a countenance 
of such exceeding expression, that it fascinated my attention, 

** That portrait, signor, attracts the admiration of your countrymen, 
more than any other in this fine collection,” said the custode, observing 
the interest it had excited. ‘It represents the only child of the great 
Grimani, and was painted by Paolo, soon after he returned from Rome, 
where he went in the suite of her noble father, who was ambassador at the 
papal court. Yes, signor,” continued the custode, drawing himself u 
proudly, “* it was in this very palazzo that Paolo Cagiari, then lately 
arrived, r and unfriended, from Verona, was taken under the protec- 
tion of Grimani, and beheld those cenas, whose gorgeousness he has 
immortalized, rendering the suppers of Paolo Veronese more celebrated 
than the famed ones of the luxurious Lucullus.” 

The custode betrayed not a little self-com placency at this display of 
his erudition ; and my cicerone while he whispered to me that Jaco 
Zucearelli passed for a very learned man, seemed not a little vain of his 
compatriot. 

**'The signora must have been singularly beautiful,” remarked I to 
— “but an air of deep melancholy pervades the countenance.” 

* Yes, signor, and great cause had’the ill-fated lady for grief,” and 
he sighed deeply. 

** Family secrets cease to be such, after the lapse of centuries, Signor 
Jacopo,” said 1; “and, if not trespassing too much on your time, I 
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should. much like to hear the history of. the original.of that- beautiful.» 


portrait, before us.” st htiw bogmsle 


‘It is.a long story, signor,’’ muttered Jacopo, shaking hisyhead, and 


pulling from his waisteoat-pocket.a large old. silver watch, that looked. 


as if it were one of the first, made by Peter. Hele; and which -he:re- 


garded in a. way that, indicated rather an unwillingness to gratify ny 
the. 


curiosity. The chink of a purse which I drew from, mine, a 
electrifying. touch of a piece of gold, which I placed in his: band, 
quickly overcame his reluctance, and having expressed his desire that 
his communication should be made to me alone, I dismissed my 
cicerone, who seemed offended at the exclusion. 

‘* Yes, yes, I warrant me, signor, Leonardi is sadly vexed because I 
would not let him listen to my story, that he might himself tell it to: 
every Forestiere who may come to see this palace, and so take the bread» 
from my mouth: that is the way with them all, a grasping and avari~. 
rious race!. The story, signor, is as much my exclusive property as is _ 
the right of showing the pictures; and these are not times, the saints 
know, to yield up to another one of the sole means left me for earning: 
a scanty subsistence. Poverta non é vizio, Heaven be thanked! else were 
many culpable. Besides, signor, I could not bear to have the history of a 
descendant of this noble house mutilated by vulgar lips, and profaned 
by obscene commentaries. How could such a person as Leonardi 
comprehend the feelings, or do justice to the motives of a scion of. the 
Grimani stock? No! signor, it requires not only learning, but. some 
similarity of sentiment with the noble, to execute befittingly such a task 
as this !” 

Jacopo drew himself up, and looked so self-complacent, that I feared 
he would forget the heroine of his promised tale, in his, more vivid inte- 
rest for her biographer. Some little symptom of impatience was, I fear, 
but too visible in my countenance, for he apologized for his digression, 
which he said had been solely occasioned by the evident curiosity of 
the artful and grasping cicerone. 

‘‘ Well, signor, to begin my story, the Lady Isotta Grimani, whose 
portrait is before us, was considered the most beautiful of all the ladies 
in Venice in her day; yet though nobody contested this fact, none of 
the young Venetian nobles was so deeply penetrated by it as Rodrigo: 
Manfredoni, a descendant of one of .the oldest families we can boast. 
This same Rodrigo Manfredoni was esteemed the handsomest man in, 
Venice, and so far surpassed the other young nobles that it might well 
be said of him, ‘‘ Natura lo foce é poi ruppe la stampa.” His fortune. 
wag unhappily not only unequal to support the dignity of his name, 
but alas! insufficient to supply the wants of even a private gentleman, 

‘‘ This poverty had been entailed on him by the prodigality of his 
ancestors, and compelled him to dwell in a palace, crumbling fast to 
decay, surrounded with every badge of the ancient splendourof his, 
house: thus reminding him, with increased bitterness, of its fallen, for- 
tunes, He felt his poverty, signor, as only a proud spirit feels it, {it 
made him still prouder; and this drew on him the dislike and sarcasms 
of his unimpoverished but less noble contemporaries, which. though 
not displayed in his presence, for his was not a temper to have 
borne eyen the semblance of an indignity, were freely exhibited in his 
absence. The consciousness of his poverty haunted him like a dark, 
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shadow, forbidding present enjoyment, and precluding future hope. 
But if his pride stood between him and those who would, have will- 
ingly extended their friendship to him, it also saved him from much 
humiliation, Why did it not preserve him from love? 

“ Redrigo Manfredoni, while yet in the flower of manhood, led a life 
of great seclusion, passing whole days in poring over the mildewed 
and musty tomes, with which the vast library in his Palazzo was 
stored ; forgetting, in reflecting on the past, the mortifications of the 
actual present. 

** Well can I, signor, understand the tranquil pleasure of such a life, 
for I have pursued it for years. Yes, great is the luxury of living in 
the past, when the present and the future are clouded. It is a con- 
solation, signor, to converse with the great and wise of antiquity, 
who give us their best thoughts, when the weak and worldly-minded 
moderns give us but words, and those not worth remembering.” 

After this sally, a pause of self-gratulation ensued: finding himself, 
however, unsupported by a respondent admiration from me, Jacopo 
shortly resumed : ! 

“* Rodrigo mixed rarely in society; and when in it, the cold dignity of 
his bearing, and the ceremonious reserve of his manners, repelled all 
approaches to familiarity. 

*“**As proud as Lucifer,’ was the phrase generally applied to him 
when he was the subject, as not unfrequently happened, of animad- 
version ; ‘and handsome as a fallen angel too!’ would some fair dame 
murmur, as her eye glanced on his noble countenance and stately 
figure. 

‘* At a grand féte given to celebrate the sixteenth anniversary of the 
birth of the Lady Isotta, all the nobles of Venice were assembled in 
this palace, and amongst them came Il Conte Manfredoni. It was the 
first time that the Lady Isotta had been seen, except in the privacy of 
the domestic circle; but the fame of her rare beauty had gone forth, 
and all were anxious to judge if it had been exaggerated. The ladies 
were strongly disposed to think that her charms had been over-praised ; 
the young nobles, on the contrary, were sure that more than justice had 
not been rendered them; and the old ones were content with the know- 
ledge that whatever doubt might exist as to her present attractions, 
none could be offered as to the vast wealth of her father, whose sole 
heiress she was. 

:* But though the guests at the palace were prepared to see beauty of no 
common order, they were astonished at the surpassing loveliness of the 
Lady Isotta. All eyes were fixed on her, while hers fell beneath the 
Ss glances they encountered at every side; but not until they 

d met the deep gaze of Rodrigo Maniredoni—a gaze whose soul- 
beaming expression sent the bright blood mantling to her delicate 
cheek, did she derive any satisfaction from the admiration she excited ; 
while he stood as if rooted to the spot, unable to remove his eyes from 
her faultless face. When the Lady Isotta lifted her snowy eyelids 
again, the same deep, passionate gaze encountered her timid glance; 
and neither ever forgot the look they then exchanged. 

“* Yes, signor, however you cold inhabitants of the chilly north may 
doubt it, there is such a thing as love at first sight, and this story 
proves it, for in un batter d’occhio, their hearts were gone. 
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** When the cena, which in those days always crowned a féte, was 
announced, the young Isotta’s heart palpitated with the hope that the 
only cavalier on whom her eyes had rested for a moment, would 

oach to lead her to the banquet, and involuntarily she looked towards 

im. Again their eyes met, A saa he was retiring from the apartment, 
and had at the moment turned to bestow a’parting glance on the beauti- 
ful being, whose image was already stamped on his heart. 

‘“‘ That glance, signor, was like the dart the Parthians let fly when. 
retreating—it took a sure and fatal aim; and from that moment, every 
thought, every feeling of the young Isotta, was absorbed by the stately 
and handsome stranger. 

‘¢¢ Where is Manfredoni ?’ demanded Grimani, looking round. * Wilk 
he not, on so joyous an occasion as the present,break through his gene~ 
ral habits of austerity, and partake our festivity? He surely will not 
depart without pledging a bumper of ruby wine to the health of the 
heiress of our house ?’ 

*«* His excellency has left the palace,’ replied the major domo; and 
_ a smile was exchanged by many of the guests around, a smile that passed 
not unheeded by the fair mistress of the fete. 

“«« Yes, he is proud as Lucifer,’ was the rejoinder to a remark made 
by one of a group near her. 

**« And of what,’ asked a young noble, with a sneer, *except it be 
of his poverty ?’ 

‘<< That,’ replied another, ‘ would be a curious cause for pride’—(the 
speaker was a rich man), 7 

“** And yet,’ said a distinguished-looking cavalier, ‘ when a man is; 
the last descendant of so ancient a house as Manfredoni’s, without the 
means of supporting its pristine splendour, he may well be pardoned the: 
pride that induces him to decline partaking hospitalities he cannot return.’ 

‘“‘Isotta felt an instantaneous predilection in favour af the last 
speaker; and Manfredoni, with his noble air, and high and pale brow, 
round which clustered short and profuse curls, dark as the raven’s wing, 
seemed invested with new attractions, now that she learnt that he was 
proud and poor,—a union of qualities, that however uncongenial to the 
worldly natures of men, seldom fails to excite interest in the generous 
minds of women. | 

*** His house is ancient enough, Heaven knows,’ said a former 
speaker ; ‘so ancient, that it must soon crumble in ruins over its mas- 
ter’s head, unless he can’find some rich heiress to act as a Caryatide, 
and prop it up, or that he turn his vast store of erudition to a profit- 
able account, by discovering the philosopher’s stone : which no one has 
a better chance of finding, if the old proverb be true, that la poverta e 
la madre di tutti V'arti.’ 

‘** How Isotta shrunk with disgust from this sneerer, and turned 
from the splendour and gaiety around her, to dwell on the image of 
Manfredoni, with his deep melancholy eyes,—those eyes that had 
encountered hers with a glance of such passionate tenderness. She 
painted him to her imagination, retiring from the gilded and illuminated 
saloons of her home, to the dark and cheerless chambers of his ruined 
palace, and a tear dimmed her eye at the picture her faney formed. 

“« The féte ended, and the guests retired ; the Lady Isotta sought her 
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sleeping-room with feelings as new as they were overpowering. Love 
had entered her youthful breast in the guise of pity—one of the most 
irresistible the sly archer can assume to win woman's heart. She 
turned with distaste from the costly elegance of every object that met 
her gaze, because they formed a painful contrast with the ruined home 
of him she already loved—that home whose cheerless desolation her 
fancy had but too faithfully portrayed. Her attendant, who was no 
other than her nurse, who bad never left her since her birth, struck with 
the pensiveness of her countenance, inquired with anxiety, if she were 
ill. 

‘¢ «No, cara Beatrice, only fatigued with all the noise and glare,’ 
and she sank languidly on a low couch near the window. ‘ Extinguish 
all the lights save one, and veil that; forall this gilding, and the glow- 
ing colours of the hangings, oppress me by their brightness.’ 

*** Did you not tell me, Beatrice mia,’ asked Isotta, eagerly, after a 
moment's pause, ‘that before you came to this palace, you had dwelt 
with the Manfredoni ?” 

‘“** Yes, carissima signorina,’ replied the nurse; ‘TI have told you 
often of the happy days I spent in that noble family: so often, that I 
thought, that is I feared, you were weary of hearing the name, you looked 
so coldly indifferent when I repeated it; but why, cara signora, do you 
ask me now ?’ 

‘* Ere the Lady Isotta could reply, the sound of a guitar was heard 
from a gondola beneath the balcony. She made a sign to have thé 
casement opened, and her nurse had no sooner done so than she ex- 
claimed, 

** * Surely I know that voice?’ and on looking again, Beatrice dis- 
covered in him who touched the instrument with a master’s hand, no 
other than Il Conte Rodrigo Manfredoni. 

** Now was the cause of her youthful lady’s question explained ; but if 
ay — remained, it was removed by the song that followed the first 
prelude. 


SONG. 


Doth slumber veil thine eyes of light, 
That shine like stars in dewy night ; 
Or dwell they on the moonlit sea, 
Whence glides my gondola to thee ? 


Each gentle breeze that murmurs by, 
Seems perfumed by thy balmy sigh : 
They stole their fragrance from thy lip, 
As bees from flow'rets, sweetness sip. 


Thine eyes, but thrice mine own have met, 
But, oh! their softness thrills me yet, 

As woman's glance ne’er thrilled before, 
Waking this heart to hope once more. 


Sleep on—but be thy dreams of me, 
For in thy slumber I would be 

Thy thought, as thou for ever art 
Enshrined within this burning heart. 
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Still o’er thy couch may angels keep aate 
Their mony’ to guard thee while in sleep, “iien’ Gail 
And mayst thou wake refresh and bright, 
As opening roses meet the light. 


Oh! couldst éhou dream, how in my soul, 
That ne’er till now knew Love's control, 
Thy glance has cliased away despair, 
And filld its’ place with visions fair! 


‘‘Tsotta sat covered with blushes, her eyes cast down, lest their dewy 
radiance should disclose how truly every note of the melodious voice 
she had listened to, touched an answering chord in her heart, and her 
maidenly reserve alarmed lest her nurse should discover how deeply she 
participated the feeling expressed by the singer. 

‘¢ Beatrice sighed deeply as she bade her lady good night ; but the fair 
Isotta was too much engrossed by the new and delicious emotions which 
occupied her breast, to observe the unusual pensiveness of her affection- 
ate attendant, who, with the prescience of age, already foresaw the 
danger that menaced the peace of the heiress of Grimani. 

““The gondola disappeared, and the signora sought her pillow, to 
dream of love, as only pure minds and noble natures dream, ere.ex+ 
perience has dimmed the brightness that youth sheds upon all around it. 

‘“‘ Night after night, might the same gondola be seen beneath that bal- 
cony, and the same liquidly harmonious voice be heard floating from it ; 
but no longer were the notes tremulous from timidity, as on the first 
serenade; for now he who sung was assured of the answering 
affection of the lady of his love. The nurse, won over to their in- 
terest by her attachment to the lovers, had consented to be the medium 
of correspondence between them, and no day passed without bringing 
an interchange of letters, in which the passionate feelings of both were 
poured forth, with all the genuine fervency that a first love, and in the 
sunny South, can dictate. Those were happy days, signor, and they 
felt them to be so; but when was bliss found to be of long duration? 
I have read that happiness resembleth the bird of Paradise, which, 
though often in view, never lights upon the earth. . 

“* And nowa vague rumour reached the nurse, that the hand of the 
Lady Isotta was promised to Il Conte Barbarigo, a young nobleman of 
immense possessions, but of a stern and coarse mind, in short the very 
reverse of the noble Manfredoni. Too soon was this rumour confirmed 
by Grimani announcing to his gentle daughter, that in a few days, she 
was to become the bride of Barbarigo. 

‘“* Overpowered by the suddenness of the blow that threatened to 

rove fatal to her peace, she nearly fainted; and her father having 
eft her to the care of her faithful nurse, retired without suspecting that 
aught save maidenly reserve, and surprise, had produced the agitation 
and deep emotion he had witnessed. Into the sympathizing bosom of 
Beatrice were poured all the sorrows of the Lady Isotta; anxiously did 
both anticipate the nocturnal visit of Manfredoni, that he might be 
consulted on the course to be adopted. 

‘* At the accustomed hour his gondola was moored beneath the bal- 
cony, and the following song thrilled on the ear and heart of her to 
whom it was addressed, the elasticity of spirit it breathed, forming a 
sad contrast to the gloomy presentiment that filled her breast. 
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SONG. 


Love can waken hope 

In hearts where long it slept ; 
Love can make joy beam 

In eyes that long have wept. - 


Love can make all bright, 
That clouded was before ; 
*Tis life’s purest gift, 
And Heaven can grant no more. 


Fortune, now I scorn 
Thy persecuting hate, 
For on Love alone 


Depends Rodrigo’s fate. 


“‘ How did the happy security of her lover, as indicated in his song, 
add poignancy to the depressed feelings of his lovely mistress ! 

‘A letter detailing the announcement made to her by her father, 
and which she had spent the last hour in writing, was thrown with the 
accustomed bouquet of flowers into the gondola, which she saw float 
away, with a heaviness of heart, to which she had hitherto been a 
stranger. 

“ At an early hour the next morning, the nurse betook herself to the 
Palazzo Manfredoni, and as she passed through its vast chambers, and 
contemplated its faded splendour, she sighed at the cheerless prospects 
of her young lady, to whom no alternative was left, but poverty and 
love, or splendour without affection. Yet still the faithful nurse had 
enough of the woman left in her heart, though it was chilled by age, to 
be quite sure that the Lady Isotta would be happier in the ruined 
palace of Manfredoni with him for her wedded lord, than in the magni- 
ficent one of Barbarigo, married to its heartless owner. 

“Women, signor, all believe in the indestructibility of love, and the 
necessity of religion; and she is no trae woman who doubts the power 
of either. 

“Beatrice found Manfredoni pale and sterner than she had ever 
stem: beheld him; and it was evident from his haggard looks, and 

iscom dress, that he had not slept. 

“« “How fares your lady, good nurse?’ asked he. 

*** Alas! signor, but sick at heart.’ 

*** Fool, fool! that I was,’ exclaimed Rodrigo, passionately, ‘to 
cast over her young and sunny life, the dark cloud that has so long 
lowered on mine. It was madness! nay, worse, to win her—to share 
a love so unprosperous as mine must ever be; and yet, selfish maniac 
that I was, I forgot all the misery in which I was steeped, in the in- 
toxicating happiness of loving and being beloved.’ 

“** That happiness, eccellenza, is still yours,’ said the nurse. 

***Call it not happiness, it is misery, Beatrice, situated as I am. 
What, would you have me transplant the beautiful but delicate flower, 
from the sunny home where it grew, and flourishes, to the cold and 
cheerless spot in which I am forced to dwell? Would you, nurse, who 
love cher, urge me to unite her bright destiny with my dreary one? 
Is this ruined pile,’ and he looked around him with bitterness, «a suit- 
able home for her who has been cradled in luxury, and who knows not 
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even by report, the privations that stern poverty imposes? Behold, good 
nurse, the fast-decaying walls of ‘my ancestral house, and tell me if 
loving, nay adoring, Isotta as I do, I could dare condemn her to share 
such a fate as mine? Would not she, bright and lovely as she is, ap-' 
pear in this gloomy abode, like a sunbeam illumining a prison, or like 
the flowers she gave me yester evening” (pointing to the bouquet, which 
was in a vase of rock crystal enriched with precious gems, one of the 
last wrecks of the costly treasures of Art that had appertained to his 
ancestors), ‘sadly out of her natural sphere ¢’ 

‘** Woe is me, eccelenza! that you thought not of all this, ere you 
had won her virgin heart,’ replied the nurse; ‘ but now that heart is 
yours, will not the Lady Isotta be more wretched in splendour without 
you than in—’ Beatrice paused. 

‘¢ * Poverty with me, you would say,’ interrupted Manfredoni, and 
the colour rose to his very brow. 

*¢ « But, signor, my lord her father loves her dearly, he may relent, 
and—’ 

“«* Bestow the richly-dowered heiress of his house on the ruined 
Manfredoni,’ said Rodrigo. 

‘‘« Well, well, signor Conte, there would be nothing strange in that; 
your house is as ancient as his own, and heiresses as richly endowed as 
his have intermarried with your great ancestors. But if he should 
refuse,’ said Beatrice, urged on by her knowledge of the immoveable 
attachment of her mistress, and the misery that must be hers, 
unless united to Rodrigo, ‘ why not make her yours secretly before the 
altar, and so preclude the possibility of her being forced to wed 
another 2’ 

‘‘ Manfredoni turned to her haughtily, and she was awed by the be 
nity of his aspect, and the sternness of his regard, as he exclaimed, 
* You forget that Grimani might consider me rather as the stealer of 
his heiress, than the passionate lover of his beautiful daughter !” 

**¢Can you allow pride to influence you at such a moment, signor,’ 
asked the nurse, reproachfully, ‘ or can you reflect more on what her 
father may think, than on what she must feel? Pride, eccellenza, 
ought to keep people from getting into scrapes, but alas! it seldom 
does, and woe is me, still more seldom helps to get them out of them.” 

‘‘What more the good nurse said, ’twere bootless to repeat, let it 
suffice to say, that her representations, aided by the passionate love of 
Manfredoni, conquered his pride, and that she was the bearer of a 
letter from him to the Lady Isotta, filled with expressions of an affec- 
tion as true and ardent as ever quickened the pulses of a youthful 
heart, yet breathing the remorse he felt at urging her to an union, which 
must expose: her to poverty like his. Isotta had no dread of this gaunt 
spectre which has appalled so many stout hearts, and impelled to so 
many vile actions. Her notions of it were, like all those of her high 
station and unbounded wealth, vague and indistinct. They presented to 
her imagination only less gorgeous salons, fewer domestics, less luxurious 
repasts, and there was nothing to alarm her in such a prospect; but 
she thought not of it. She dwelt only on the happiness of being in- 
dissolubly united to her dear Rodrigo, and of having him ever, ever, 
near her. Her father, she was sure, would ay their stolen nuptials, 
her first, her sole offence, and would soon leara to love Manfredoni,— 
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96 
how could it be otherwise? But even had she witnessed the dreary 
of her lover’s situation, hers was not a mind to have shrunk from 
ing it, or a heart that would have cooled beneath the chilling in- 
uence of poverty. 

‘The generous devotion of Isutta vanquished the last struggles of 
pride in Rodrigo’s breast, and it was agreed that on the ensuing night 
the nurse should disguise her young lady in the mantilla of her niece, 
and with her leave the Palazzo Grimani, meet in the next street Man- 
fredoni, who was to conduct them to a church, where a priest would be 
in attendance to join their hands, and pronounce the nuptial benedic- 
tion. On the morning of this eventful day, Il Conte Barbarigo was 
led to the apartment of Isotta, by her father, and presented as her 
affianced husband. The trembling lady essayed to address her parent, 
but her timidity overpowered her resolution, the words died on her 
lips, and he left Barbarigo to plead his own suit, ere she had re- 
covered sufficient self-command to speak. How. greatly was her 
repugnance to her suitor increased, when in him she recognised the 
persun who had so unfeelingly and contemptuously commented on the 
poverty of Manfredoni, the first night that she had ever seen him! He 
nee forth a rhapsody of compliments to her, and self-gratulations on 

is own good fortune in having secured a prize which all must desire to 
sess, and seizing the trembling hand of Isotta, would have pressed 
is lips on it, had she not instantly and proudly snatched it from his 
rude grasp, informing him that though his suit was sanctioned by 
her father, ske had quite determined on not acceding to it. The 
surprise with which he heard this declaration was mingled with more 
of indignation than was befitting a lover to display before the lady to 
whose affection he aspired; and his tone approached to insolence as he 
demanded, rather than entreated to know, if he was to attribute her re+ 
fusal of his addresses to a preference for another, or to a personal 
dislike to himself. Her natural dignity led her to resent the imperti- 
nence of his manner by answering that she considered it quite sufficient 
to state that she decidedly declined his offer; and so. saying, with an 
air of offended delicacy, she withdrew from the chamber. 

** Grimani was nearly as astonished, and quite as vexed as Barbarigo, 
when the latter recounted to him the unfavourable result of his inter- 
view with the Lady Isotta. 

*« « Be assured she loves another,’ said the rejected suitor, regarding 
his image complacently in the mirror opposite to which he had taken 
his station, ‘ otherwise [ do not think she could have declined my pro. 
posals so decidedly.’ 

*** Her loving another is out of the question,’ said Grimani; ‘ for 
she has never seen a man except myself and her confessor, since the 
night of her presentation. I must ascertain the motives of this inex- 
plicable refusal, and I trust the result will prove that she cannot long 
remain inexorable to your vows.’ 

“*Grimani hurried to the apartment of his daughter, giving way to 
the first angry feeling she had ever excited in his breast; and sternly 
demanded why she had presumed to act in disobedience to his wishes. 

** The lady Isotta tremblingly avowed her repugnance to Barbarigo, 
and falling at the feet of her father, confessed that she loved another. 

“* How ? when? and where?’ asked the astonished and enraged Gri- 
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mani, ‘have you seen any one to love? Tell me instantly, I command 

:° 

“The name of Manfredoni had no sooner been pronounced by her 
faltering tongue, than his rage became ungovernable. 

“* What!’ exclaimed he, ‘would you wed a beggar—one whose 

palace is crumbling into ruins around him, and — fit for the abode of 
e 


the foul birds of night? One whose ungovernable pride and squalid 
poverty, render him the subject of ridicule among all the nobles? It 
is absurd, and excites my choler, to think that a daughter of mine should 
be so infatuated, but I shall conquer this obstinacy.’ 

‘‘ Kindness might have softened the feelings of Isotta, but the con- 
temptuous expressions used by her father aroused a pride and wilful- 
ness hitherto foreign to her nature; and as he left the apartment, 
uttering invectives against her and her lover, she rejoiced-in the thought, 
that in a few hours she should be Manfredoni’s bride, and atone to him 
by her devoted love, for all the slights and injuries poverty had entailed 
on him. At the appointed hour Isotta, disguised in the habiliments of 
her nurse’s niece, and with her veil drawn closely over her face, sup- 
_— by the arm of the faithful Beatrice, stole tremblingly from the 

ome of her childhood ; and being met by Manfredoni, was conducted to 
church, where a priest joined their hands. Never did Hymen’s bonds 
unite two more enamoured hearts than Rodrigo’s and Isotta’s, who now — 
pressed each other’s hands, and listened to each other’s voices for the 
first time. The progress of their love had been so rapid, that no o 
portunity of meeting had offered at any of the fétes to which both 
might have been invited, and to enter the Palazzo Grimani clandes- 
tinely, thereby compromising the delicacy of her who was dearer to him 
than life, was never thought of by the honourable and high-minded 
Rodrigo. But even had such been his desire, his fair mistress would 
not have consented, nor would the nurse have permitted a step so likely 
to prove injurious to the unsullied purity of her young charge. Now, 
however, as the husband of Isotta, he had a right to enter, and the 
nurse willingly took charge of the ladder of ropes, with which, on 
leaving the church, the bridegroom had charged her, and which she was 
to secure to the balustrade of the balcony, and throw down when his 
gondola approached. 

‘* It was not without deep reluctance that the married lovers separated . 
On arriving near the Palazzo Grimani, though with the assurance of 
meeting again in the space of a brief hour. The nurse had to entreat 
and chide, again and again, yet still those fond hands, that had never 
before that night been interlaced, were loath to quit the tender grasp 
that bound them together, and their enraptured ears drank in the new 
and unaccustomed tones of those delicious voices, that had hitherto 
only been heard faintly at a distance, now breathing whispers of fer- 
vent, happy affection, uttered in all the sincerity and confidence that 
wedded love can alone bestow. 

*‘ The new-made bride and her nurse regained their apartment in 
safety, the ladder was made fast, the Lady Isotta trembling at 
the: seeming fragility of the rope, and Beatrice reassuring her of 
its ‘strength. How often and proudly did the bride press to her. 
lips the golden symbol of that union, on which the church had so 
lately bestowed its benediction, and repeat, that now not even her 
Jan.—VvoL. LVIII., NO. CCXXIX, Hi 
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father could separate her from her husband. . The lady had) retired 
to her couch, and the nurse having heard the gondola approach 
beneath the balcony, some twenty minutes before the appointed hour, 
uttered an exclamation at the impatience of love, which had sent 
Manfredoni so much sooner than she looked for his coming, again 
entreated Jher lady not to permit her lord to speak save in the 
lowest whispers, lest his voice should be heard, withdrew, leaving 
the nuptial chamber in total darkness, the moment she heard the ladder 
of ropes fall into the gondola beneath, | 

‘Quickly a step was heard ascending, the casement was closed, and 
Isotta whispered, 

«« « Rodrigo, my love, my lord, my husband! speak to me only in the 
lowest tones, for we may be overheard. Does not our stolen marriage 
appear like a dream? It is only this blessed ring that you so lately 
gave me at the altar, that convinces me I am indeed your wife, for ever, 
and ever yours.’ 

‘« Two aa. had flown by, when Grimani, rushed into his daugh- 
ter’s chamber, followed by eight armed men, who buried their stilettos 
deep in the breast of him on whose shoulder the head of Isotta reclined, 
and whose death-shriek awoke her from slumber. 

‘The blaze of their torches fell full on the face of the murdered man, 
in whose scowling lineaments, she discovered not the countenance of her 
husband, but those of the hateful Barbarigo. 

* * . * * - 

‘« The suspicion that secret meetings had taken place between the 
lovers had determined Grimani to employ spies to watch the palazzo at 
night. A conviction that the Lady Isotta’s rejection of his suit had 
arisen from a preference to another, had induced Barbarigo also to 
watch, and he did so in person. On the previous night, he had seen a 
gondola approach the balcony of the Grimani palace, had heard the 
serenade, and observed the lady and her nurse let drop a letter to the 
cavalier who was in it, he had tracked the gondola on its return to the 
Palazzo Manfredoni, and ascertained that it was its master who had 
thus held a clandestine correspondence with the Lady Isotta.. Suspi- 
cions the most injurious to her honour flashed on his unworthy mind, 
yet still the desire to possess her hand, and by that means acquire the 
immense wealth to which she was heiress, remained in its pristine force. 
The ensuing night he again approached in his gondola, with the inten- 
tion of watching the movements of his rival, and of frustrating his plans 
if possible, when seeing the ladder of ropes thrown down, and the light 
withdrawn, he instantly adopted the fiend-like notion of taking advan- 
tage of the discovery he had made, and of thus securing, by the most 
foul means, the prize he sought to possess. 

‘ Before ascending the balcony, he charged two of his gondoliers, 
who were in truth bravoes in his pay, to intercept any gondola that ap- 
proached the palazzo, and to silence for ever with their stilettos, any 
cavalier who might occupy it. Too well had his orders been obeyed, 
for the corse of Manfredoni, pierced by many wounds, was a few days 
after drawn forth from the canal. 

‘*‘Grimani’s spies had discovered that a cavalier had entered the 
apart nt of his daughter by a ladder of ropes; but as he was with the 
Council of Ten, in the palazzo of the Doge, he was not apprized of the 
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circumstance till nearly two hours after it had occurred. Concluding 
that the nocturnal intruder could be no other than Manfredoni, he de- 
termined on taking signal vengeance on him, by getting him shut up 
in the prison of the Inquisition ; but when he found his daughter in the 
arms of him whom he imagined to be her seducer, his vindictive rage 
knew no bounds, and he ordered the attendants to efface the stain on 
the honour of his ancient house, by the blood of him who had inflicted it. 

‘“‘ The-piercing shriek, with which the Lady Isotta recognised the 
face of her infamous betrayer, was the last knell of her departing reason. 
She never showed the slightest symptom of recollection after, except 
by insisting on being always attired as a bride; a harmless fancy, in 
which her unhappy father indulged her, and seated on a low ottoman, 
she would sit for hours gazing on the nuptial ring which still encircled 
the finger on which Manfredoni had placed it. 

‘< Beatrice, signor, was the great-grandmother of my father, she 
related this story so often to her descendants, that one of them, distin- 
guished for that love of literature, which marked our family, and 
which without vanity, I may say, has descended to us from father to 
son, wrote down the particulars, which I have so many times perused, 
that I repeat the history con amore, as you may have observed, signor, 
with my own comments thereupon. And by whom could the sad tale be 
related with greater claims for sympathy than from a descendant of the 
faithful nurse of its unhappy though lovely heroine ?” 








THE BEDFORD-ROW CONSPIRACY. 
In Two Parts. 


OF THE LOVES OF MR. PERKINS AND MISS GORGON, AND OF THE 
TWO GREAT FACTIONS IN THE TOWN OF OLDBOROUGH. 


‘¢ My dear, John,” cried Lucy, with a very wise look indeed, “ it must 
and shall be so. As for Doughty-street, with our means, a house is out 
of the question, We must keep three servants, and aunt Biggs says 
the taxes are one-and-twenty pounds a year.” 

‘<I have seen a sweet place at Chelsea,” remarked John; “ Paradise- 
row, No. 17,—garden—greenhouse—tifty pounds a year—omnibus to 
town within a mile.” 

‘¢ What, that I may be left alone all day, and you spend a fortune in 
driving backward and forward in those horrid breakneck cabs? My 
darling, 1 should die there—die of fright, [know I should. Did you 
notsay yourself that the road was not as yet lighted, and that the place 
swarmed with public-houses and dreadful tipsy Irish bricklayers?, Would 
you kill me, John 2?” 

‘« My da—arling,” said John, with tremendous fondness, clutching 
Miss Lucy suddenly round the waist, and rapping the hand of that 
young person violently against his waistcoat,—‘* my da—arling, don’t 
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say such things, even in joke. If I objected to the chambers, it is 
only because yo love, with your birth and connexions, ought to 
have a house of your own. The chambers are quite large enough, and 
certainly quite good enough for me.” And so after some more sweet 
parley on the part of these young people, it was agreed that. they 
should take up their abode, when married, in a part of the house, num- 
ber one hundred and something, Bedford-row. 

It will be necessary to explain to the reader, that John was no other 
than John Perkins, Esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister at,law, and 
that Miss Lucy was the daughter of the late Captain Graham, and 
Marianne Biggs, his-wife. The captain being of noble connexions, 
younger son of a baronet, cousin to Lord X., and related to the Y. 
family, had angered all his relatives, by marrying a very silly pretty 
young woman, who kept a lady’s school at Canterbury. She had six 

undred pounds to her fortune, which the captain laid out in the pur- 
chase of a sweet travelling-carriage and dressing-case for himself; and 
going abroad with his lady, spent several years in the principal prisons 
of Europe, in one of which he died. His wife and daughter were 
meantime supported by the contributions of Mrs. Jemima Biggs, who 
still kept the lady’s school. 

At last a dear old relative—such a one as one reads of in romances 
—<died and left seven thousand pounds apiece to the two sisters, where- 
upon the elder gave up schooling and retired to London, and the 
younger managed to live with some comfort and decency at Brussels, 
upon two hundred and ten pounds per annum. Mrs. Gorgon never 
touched a shilling of her capital, for the very good reason that it was 
placed entirely out of her reach; so that when she died, her daughter 
found herself in possession of a sum of money that is not always to be 
met with in this world. 

Her aunt, the baronet’s lady, and her aunt, the ex-schoolmistress, 
both wrote very pressing invitations to her, and she resided with each 
for six months after her arrival in England. Now for a second time 
she had come to Mrs. Biggs, Caroline-place, Mecklenburgh-square. 
It was under the roof of that respectable old lady, that John Perkins, 
Esq., being invited to take tea, wooed and won Miss Gorgon. 

Having thuse described the circumstances of Miss Gorgon’s life, let 
us pass for a moment from that young lady, and lift up the veil of mys- 
tery which envelops the deeds and character of Perkins. 

Perkins, too, was an orphan; and he and his Lucy, of summer eve- 
nings, when Sol descending lingered fondly yet about the minarets of 
the Foundling, and gilded the grassplots of Mecklenburgh-square— 
Perkins, I say, and Lucy would often sit together in the summer-house 
of that pleasure-ground, and muse upon the strange coincidences of 
their life. Lucy was motherless and fatherless, so too was Perkins. If 
Perkins was brotherless and sisterless, was not Lucy likewise an only 
child? Perkins was twenty-three—his age and Lucy's united, amounted 
to forty-six; and it was to be remarked as a fact still more extraor- 
dinary, that while Lucy's relatives were aunts, John's were uncles ; 
Mysterious spirit of love !—let us treat thee with respect and whisper. 
not too many of thy secrets. The fact is, John and Lucy were.a’ pair 
of fools (as every young couple ought to be who have hearts that are 
worth a farthing), and were ready to find coincidences, sympathies, 
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hidden gushes of feeling, mystic unions of the soal and ‘what not in, 
every singie citcumstance that occurred from the rising of the ’suh ‘to 
the going down thereof, and in the intervals. Bedford-row where Pér- 
kins lived, is not very far from Mecklenburgh-square; and John’ used 
to say, that he felt a comfort that his house and Lucy's were served by 
the same muffin-man. 

Further comment is needless. A more honest, simple, clever, warm- 
hearted, soft, whimsical, romantical, high-spirited young fellow than 
John Perkins did not exist. ‘When his father, Dr. Perkins, died, this, 
his only son, was placed under the care of John Perkins, Esq., of the 
house of Perkins, Scully, and Perkins, those celebrated attorneys in the 
trading town of Oldborough, which the second partner, William Pitt 
Scully, Esq., represented in parliament and in London. 

All John’s fortune was the house in Bedford-row, which, at his. 
father’s death, was let out into chambers, and brought in a clear hun- 
dred a year. Under his uncle's roof at Oldborough, where he lived with 
thirteen red-haired male and female cousins, he was only charged 
fifty pounds for board, clothes, and pocket-money, and the remainder 
of his rents was carefully put by for him until his majority. When 
he approached that period—when he came to belong to two ne 
clubs at Oldborough, among the young merchants and lawyers’-clerks— 
to blow the flute nicely, and play a good game at billiards—to have writ- 
ten one or two smart things in the Oldborough sentinel—to be fond of 
smoking (in which act he was discovered by his fainting aunt at three 
o’clock one morning)—in one word when John Perkins arrived at man- 
hood, he discovered that he was quite unfit to be an attorney, that he 
detested all the ways of his uncle’s stern, dull, vulgar, regular, red- 
headed family, and vowed that he would go to London and make his 
fortune. Thither he went, his aunt and cousins, who were all ‘‘ se- 
rious,” vowing that he was a lost boy. When this history opens, John 
had been two years in the metropolis, inhabiting his own garrets; and 

a very nice compact set of apartments, looking into the back-garden, 
at this moment falling vacant, the prudent Lucy Gorgon had visited 
them, and vowed that she and her John should there commence house~ 
keeping. 

All dices explanations are tedious but necessary; and furthermore, 
it must be said, that as John’s uncle’s partner was the liberal member 
for Oldborough, so Lucy’s uncle was its ministerial representative. — 

This gentleman, the brother of the deceased Captain Gorgon, ‘lived 
at the paternal mansion of Gorgon Castle, and rejoiced in the name: 
and title of Sir John Grimsby Gorgon. He, too, like his younger bro- 
ther, had married a lady beneath his own rank in life: having espoused’ 
the daughter and heiress of Mr. Hicks, the great brewer at Oldborough, 
who held numerous mortgages on the Gorgon property, all of which 
he yielded up, together with his daughter Eliza, to ‘the care of the 
baronet. ¢ 

What Lady Gorgon was in character, this history will show. In per= 
son, if she may be compared to any vulgar animal, one of her father’s 
heavy, healthy, broad-flanked, Roman-nosed, white dray-horses, might, 
to the poetic mind, appear to resemble her. At twenty she was a 
splendid creature, and though not at her full growth, yet remarkable 
for strength and sinew: at forty-five she was-as fine a woman as any In 
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his majesty’s dominions. Five feet seven in height, thirteen stone, her 
own teeth and hair. She looked as if she were the mother of a regi- 
ment of grenadier-guards. She had three daughters of her own size, 
and at length, ten years after the birth of the last of the young ladies, 
a son—one son—George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, the god- 
son of a royal duke, whose steady officer in waiting Sir George had been 
for many years. 

It is needless to say after entering so largely into a description of 
Lady Gorgon, that her husband was a little, shrivelled, weazon-faced 
creature, eight inches shorter than her ladyship. - This is the way of 
the world, as every single reader of this periodical must have remarked ; 
for frolic, love delights to join giants and pigmies of different sexes in 
the bonds of matrimony. When you saw her ladyship in flame-co- 
loured satin, and gorgeous toque and feathers, entering the drawing- 
room, as footmen along the stairs shouted melodiously, Stir Georce 
anv Lapy GorGoy, you behold in her company a small withered old 
gentleman, with powder and large royal household buttons, who tripped 
at her elbow as a little weak-legged colt does at the side of a stout mare. 

The little general had been present at about a hundred and twenty 
pitch-battles on Hounslow Heath and Wormwood Scrubs, but had 
never drawn his sword against an enemy. As might be expected, there- 
fore, his talk and ¢enue were outrageously military. He had the whole 
army-list by heart—that is, as far as the field-officers—all below them 
he scorned. A bugle at Gorgon Castle always sounded to breakfast and 
dinner: a gun announced sunset. He clung to his pigtail for many years 
after the army had forsaken that ornament, and could never be brought to 
think much of the Peninsula men for giving it up. When he spoke 
of the duke, he used to call him ‘* My Lord Wellington—I recollect 
him as Captain Wesley.” He swore fearfully in conversation—was 
most regular at church, and regularly read to his family and domestics 
the morning and evening prayer; he bullied his daughters, seemed to 
bully his wife, who led! him whither she chose; gave grand’ entertain- 
ments, and never asked a friend by chance; had splendid liveries, and 
starved his people; and was as dull, stingy, pompous, insolent, cring- 
ing, ill-tempered a little creature as ever was known. 

With such qualities you may fancy that he was generally admired in 
society and by his country. So he was: and I never knew a man so 
endowed whose way through life was not safe—who had fewer pangs of 
conscience—more positive enjoyments—more respect shown to him— 
more favours granted to him than such a one as my friend the general. 

Her ladyship was just suited to him, and they did in reality admire 
each other hugely. Previously to her marriage with the baronet, many 
love-passages had passed between her and William Pitt Scully, Esq., 
the attorney, and there was especially one story, apropos of certain syl- 
labubs and Sally-Lunn cakes, which seemed to show that matters had 

ne very far, Be this as it may, no sooner did the general (Major Gorgon 

é was then) cast an eye on her, than Scully’s five years fabric of love 
was instantly dashed to the ground. She cut him pitilessly, cut Sally 
Scully, his sister, her dearest friend and confidant, and bestowed her 
big person upon the little aide-de-camp at the end of a fortnight’s woo- 
ing. In the course of time, their mutual fathers died; the Gorgon 
estates were unencumbered : patron of both the seats in the borough of 
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Oldborough, and occupant of one, Sir George Grimsby Gorgon, baronet, 
was a personage of no small importance. 

He was—must we confess it ?—a Tory; and this was the reason why 
William Pitt Scully, Esq., of the firm of Perkins and Scully, deserted 
those principles in which he had been bred and christened; deserted 
that churcli which he had frequented, for he could not bear to see Sir 
John and my lady flaunting in their grand pew ;—deserted, I say, the 
church, adopted the conventicle, and became one of the most zealous 
and eloquent supporters that Freedom has known in our time. Scully, 
of the house of Scully and Perkins, was a dangerous enemy—in five 
peers from that marriage, which snatched from the jilted solicitor his 

eart’s young affections, Sir George Gorgon found that he must ac- 
tually spend seven hundred pounds to keep his two seats. At the next 
election a liberal was set up against his man, and actually run him 
hard ; and finally at the end of eighteen years, the rejected Scully—the 
mean attorney—was actually the first member for Oldborough, Sir 
George Grimsby Gorgon, Baronet, being only the second ! 

The agony of that day cannot be imagined—the dreadful curses of 
Sir George, who saw fifteen hundred a year robbed from under his very 
nose—the religious resignation of my lady—the hideous window-smash- 
ing that took place at the Gorgon Arms, and the discomfiture of the 
pelted mayor and corporation. The very next Sunday, Scully was re- 
conciled to the church (or attended it in the morning, and the meeting 
twice in the afternoon) and as Doctor Shorter uttered the prayer for the 
high court of parliament, his eye—the eye of his whole party—turned 
towards Lady Gorgon and Sir George in a most unholy triumph. Sir 
George (who always stood during prayers, like a military man) fairly 
sunk down among the hassocks, and Lady Gorgon was heard to sob as 
audibly as ever did little beadle-belaboured urchin. 

Scully, when at Oldborough, came from that day forth to church. 
** What,” said he, ‘‘was it to him? were we not all brethren?” Old 
Perkins, however, kept religiously to the Squaretoes congregation. In 
fact, to tell the truth, this subject had been debated between the partners, 
who saw the advantage of courting both the establishment and the dis- 
senters—a manceuvre which, I need not say, is repeated in almost every 
country-town in England, where a solicitor’s house has this kind of 
power and connexion. 

Three months after this election came the races at Oldborough, and 
the race-ball. Gorgon was so infuriated by his defeat, that he gave 
‘the Gorgon cup-and-cover,” a matter of fifteen pounds, Scully, 
‘although anxious,” as he wrote from town, “anxious beyond mea- 
sure to preserve the breed of horses for which our beloved country has 
ever been famous, could attend no such sports as these, which but too 
often degenerated into vice.’”-—It was voted a shabby excuse. Lady 
Gorgon was radiant in her barouche and four, and gladly became the 
patroness of the ball that was to ensue; and which all the gentry and 
townspeople, Tory and Whig, were in the custom of attending. The 
ball took place on the last day of the races—on that day, ‘the walls of 
the market-house, the principal public buildings, and the Gorgon Arms 
hotel itself, were plastered with the following 
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Letter from our distinguished representative 
William P. Scully, Esq., &e. §e. 
« House of Commons, Wednesday, June 4, 18—. 
‘My dear Heeltap, 

““Youknow my opinion about horse-racing, and though I blame 
neither you, nor any brother Englishman, who enjoys that manly sport, 
you will, | am sure, appreciate the conscientious motives which induce 
me not to appear among my friends and constituents on the festival of 
the 3d, 4th, and 5th instant. If JZ, however, cannot allow my name 
to appear among your list of stewards, one at least of the representa- 
tives of Oldborough, has no such scruples: Sir George Gorgon is among 
you, and though I differ from that honourable baronet on more than 
one vital point, | am glad to think that he is with you—a gentleman, 
a soldier, a man of property in the county, how can he be better employed 
than in forwarding the county’s amusements, and in forwarding the 
happiness of all? 

‘* Had I no such scruples as those to which I have just alluded, I must 
still have refrained from coming among you. Your great Oldborough 
common-drainage and enclosure bill comes on to-night, and I shall be 
at my post. lam sure,if Sir George Gorgon were here, he and } 
should on this occasion, vote side by side, and that party strife would 
be forgotten in the object of our common interest-—our dear native 
town. 

“There is, however, another occasion at hand, in which I shall be 
proud to meet him. Your ball is on the night of the 6th. Party for- 

ten—brotherly’ union—innocent mirth—beauty, our dear town's 

eauty, our daughters in the joy of their expanding loveliness, our 
matrons in the exquisite contemplation of their children’s bliss—can 
owe can I, can Whig or Tory, can any Briton be indifferent to a scene 

ike this, or refuse to join in this heart-stirring festival? If there be 
such, let them pardon me, I, for one, my dear Heeltap, will be among 
you on Friday night—ay, and hereby invite all pretty ‘Tory misses, who 
are in want of a partner. 

“Tam here in the very midst of good things, you know, and we ola 
folks like @ supper after a dance. Please to accept a brace of bucks 
and a turtle, which come herewith. My worthy colleague, who was so 
liberal Jast year of his soup to the poor, will not, I trust, refuse to taste 
a little of Alderman Birch’s—'tis offered on my part with hearty good 
will, Hey for the 6th, and vive la joie. 

** Ever, my dear Heeltap, your faithful, 
“W. Pitt Scutty. 

“ P.S. Of course this letter is strictly private. Say that the venison, 

&c. came from a well-wisher to Oldborough.” 


oi 


_ ‘This amazing letter was published in defiance of Mr. Scully’s in- 
junctions by the enthusiastic Heeltap, who said bluntly in a preface, 
“That he saw no reason why Mr. Scully should be ashamed of his 
action, and he, for his part, was glad to let all friends at Oldborough 
—— of - 

e allusion about the Gorgon soup was killing—thirteen paupers in 
Oldborough had, it was confidently scare , died of it. Lady one on 
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the reading of this etter was. struck completely. dumb—Sir George 
Gorgon was wild—ten dozen of champagne was he obliged to send down 
to the Gorgon Arms, to be added to the festival. He would have staid 
away if he could, but he dared not. MY 

At nine o'clock, he in his general’s uniform, his wife in blue satin and 
diamonds, his daughters in blue crape and white roses, his niece, Lucy 
Gorgon, in white muslin, his son, George Augustus Frederic Grimsby 
Gorgon, in a blue velvet jacket, sugar-loaf buttons, and nankeens, en- 
tered the north door of the ball-room to much cheering, and the sound 
of ** God save the King!” 

At that very same moment, and from the south door issued William 
Pitt Scully, Esq., M.P., and his staff, Mr.Scully had a bran-new 
blue coat and brass buttons, buff waistcoat, white kerseymere tights, 
pumps with large rosettes, and pink silk stockings. 

‘‘ This wool,” said he to a friend, ‘‘ was grown on Oldborough sheep, 
this cloth was spun in Oldborough looms, these buttons were cast in an 
Oldborough manufactory, these shoes were made by an Oldborough 
tradesman, this heart first beat in Oldborough town, and pray Heaven 
may be buried there.” | 

Could any thing resist a man like this ? John Perkins who had come 
down as one of Scully’s aides-de-camp, in a fit of generous enthusiasm, 
leaped on a whist-table, flung up a pocket-handkerchief, and shrieked 
SCULLY FOR EVER! 

Heeltap, who was generally drunk, fairly burst into tears, and the 
grave tradesmen and Whig gentry, who had dined with the member at 
his inn, and accompanied him thence to the Gorgon Arms, lifted their 
deep voices and shouted, ‘‘ Hear! Good! Bravo! Noble! Scully for 
ever! God bless him! and Hurra !” 

The scene was tumultuously affecting, and when young Perkins 
sprung down from the table, and came blushing up to the member, that 
gentleman said, 

“Thank you, Jack! thank you, my boy! THaNnk you,” in a way 
which made Perkins think that his supreme cup of bliss was quaffed 
that he had but to die; for that life had no other such joy in store for 
him. Scully was Perkins’s Napoleon—he yielded himself up to the 
attorney, body and soul. 

Whilst this scene was going on undeg one chandelier of the ball-room ; 
beneath the other, scarlet little General Gorgon, sumptuous Lady Gor- 
gon, the daughter and niece Gorgons were standing, surrounded by 
their Tory court, who affected to sneer and titter at the Whig demon- 
strations which were taking place. 

‘“* What a howwid thmell of withkey?” lisped Cornet Fitch of the 
dragoons to Miss Lucy, confidentially ; ‘‘ and thethe are what they call 
Whigth, are they? he! he!” 

“They are drunk, —me— drunk by —!” said the general to the 
mayor. 

“* Which is Scully?” said Lady Gorgon, lifting her glass gravely 
(she was at that very moment thinking of the syllabubs). ‘Is it that 
tipsy man in the green coat, or that vulgar creature in the blue one?” 

“‘ Law, my lady!” said the mayoress; ‘ have you forgotten him? 
Why that’s him in blue and buff.” 

** And a monthous fine man, too,”’ said Cornet Fitch; ‘I wish we had 
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him in our twoop—he’th thix feet thwee, if he’th an inch, ain’t he, 
genewal ?” 

No reply. 

*‘ And Heavens! mamma,” shricked the three Gorgons, in a breath, 
‘* gee one creature is on the whist-table. Oh, the wretch !” 

«I’m sure he’s very good-looking,” said Lucy simply. 

Lady Gorgon darted at her an angry look, and was about to say 
something very contemptuous; when at that instant, John Perkins’s 
shout taking effect, Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 
not knowing better, incontinently raised a small shout on his side. 

“‘Hear! good! bravo!” exclaimed he! ‘Scully forever? Hurra- 
a-a-ay !” and fell skipping about like the Whigs opposite. 

Silence, you brute, you!” groaned Lady Gorgon ; and seizing him 
by the shirt-frill, and coat-collar, carried him away to his nurse, who 
with many other maids of the Whig and Tory parties, stood giggling 
and peeping at the landing-place. 

Fancy how all these small incidents augmented the heap. of Lady 
Gorgon’s anger and injuries! She was a dull, phlegmatic woman, for 
the most part, and contented herself generally with merely despising her 
neighbours, but oh! what a fine active hatred raged in her bosom for 
victorious Scully! At this moment Mr. Perkins had finished shaking 
hands with his Napoleon—Napoleon seemed bent upon some tremendous 
enterprise. He was looking at Lady Gorgon very hard. 

** She’s a fine woman,” said Scully, thoughtfully ; he was still hold- 
ing the hand of Perkins. And then, after a pause. ‘* Gad! I think 
‘ll try.” 

** Try what, sir ?” 

‘* She’s a deuced fine woman !”’ burst out again the tender solicitor. 
“ I will go.—Springer, tell the fiddlers to strike up.” 

Springer scuttled across the room, and gave the leader of the band a 
knowing nod. Suddenly, ‘‘ God save the King” ceased, and “ Sir 
Roger de Coverley” began. The rival forces eyed each other; Mr. 
Scully, accompanied by his friend, came forward, looking very red, and 
fumbling two large kid gloves. 

** He’s going to ask me to dance,” hissed out Lady Gorgon, with a 
dreadful intuition, and she drew back behind her lord. 

*¢ D— it, madam, then dance with him!” said thegeneral. ‘* Don’t 
you see that the scoundrel is carrying it all his own way; — him, 
and — — him, and —— — — him.” (All of which dashes the reader may 
fill up with oaths of such strength as may be requisite.) 

_ ** General!” cried Lady Gorgon, but could say no more. Scully 
was before her. 

** Madam!” exclaimed the liberal member for Oldborough, “ in a 
moment like this—I say—that is—that on the present occasion—your 
ladyship —unaccustomed as I am—pooh, psha—will your ladyship 
give me the distinguished honour and pleasure of going down the 
country-dance with your ladyship. 

_An immense heave of her ladyship’s ample chest was perceptible. 
Yards of blonde-lace, which might be compared to the foam of the 
sea, were agitated at the same moment, and by the same mighty 
emotion. The river of diamonds which flowed round her ladyship’s 
neck, seemed to swell and to shine more than ever. The tall plumes 
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on her ambrosial head, bowed down beneath the storm. In other 
words, Lady Gorgon, in a furious rage, which she was compelled to’re- 
strain, trembled, drew up, and bowing majestically said, | 

“‘ Sir, I shall have much pleasure.” With this she extended’ her 
hand. Scully, trembling, thrust forward one of his huge kid gloves, 
and led her to the head of the country-dance. John Perkins, who I 
presume had been drinking pretty freely so as to have forgotten his 
ordinary bashfulness, looked at the three Gorgons in blue, then at the 
pretty smiling one in white, and stepping up to her without the smallest 
hesitation, asked her, if she would dance with him. The young lady 
smilingly agreed. The great example of Scully and Lady Gorgon, was 
followed by all dancing men and women. Political enmities were for- 
gotten. Whig voters invited Tory voters’ wives to the dance. The 
daughters of Reform accepted the hands of the sons of Con- 
servatives. The reconciliation of the Romans and Sabines was not 
more touching than this sweet fusion. Whack! whack! Mr. Sprin- 
ger clapped his hands: and the fiddlers, adroitly obeying the cheerful 
signal, began playing ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley” louder than ever. 

I do not know by what extraordinary charm (nescio qud preter 
solitum, &c.); but young Perkins, who all his life had hated country- 
dances, was delighted with this one, and skipped, and laughed, pous- 
setting, crossing-down-the-middling, with his merry little partner, till 
every one of the bettermost sort of the thirty-nine couples had dropped 
panting away, and till the youngest Miss Gorgon, coming up to his 
partner, said, in a loud hissing, scornful, whisper, ‘ Lucy, mamma 
thinks you have danced quite enough with this—this person.” And 
Lucy, blushing, starting back, and looking at Perkins in a very melan- 
choly way, made him a little courtesy, and went off to the Gorgonian 
party with her cousin. Perkins was too frightened to lead her back to 
her place—too frightened at first, and then too angry. ‘* Person!” 
said he; his soul swelled with a desperate republicanism: he went 
back to his patron more of a radical than ever. 

He found that gentleman in the solitary tea-room, pacing up and 
down before the observant landlady and handmaidens of the Gorgon 
Arms, wiping his brows, gnawing his fingers—his ears looming over his 
stiff white shirt-collar, as red as fire. Once more the great man seized 
John Perkins’s hand as the latter came up. 

‘¢ D— the aristocrats!’’ roared the ex-follower of Squaretoes. 

** And so say I; but what’s the matter, sir?” 

“* What’s the matter?—Why, that woman—that infernal, haughty, 
straight-laced, cold-blooded, brewer’s daughter! I loved that woman, 
sir—I kissed that woman, sir, twenty years ago—we were all but en- 
gaged, sir—we’ve walked for hours and hours, sir; us and the gover- 
ness—I’ve got a lock of her hair, sir, among my papers now—and to 
night, would you believe it ?—as soon as she got to the bottom of the 
set, away she went—not one word would she speak to me all the 
way down: and when I wanted to lead her to place, and asked 
her if she would have a glass of negus, ‘Sir,’ says she, ‘I have 
done my duty; I bear no malice: but I consider you a traitor to Sir 
George Gorgon’s family—a traitor and an upstart! I consider your 
speaking to me as a piece of insolent vulgarity, and beg you will leave 
me to myself!’ There’s her speech, sir. Twenty people heard it, 
and all of her Tory set, too. I'll tell you what, Jack, at the next 
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election I'll put you uP Oh! that.woman! ‘that| woman'!--and to 


think that I Jove her still!” Here Mr. Scully, paused, and ‘fiercely ¢on- 
soled himself by swallowing three cups of Mrs, Rincer's green tea. 

The fact is, that Lady Gorgon’s passion had completely got the better 
of her reason. Her ladyship was naturally cold and. artificially ex- 
tremely squeamish, and when this great red-faced enemy of hers, 
looked tenderly at her through his red little eyes,.and squeezed her 
hand, and attempted to renew old acquaintance, she felt such an in- 
tolerable disgust at his triumph, at his familiarity, and at the remem- 
brance of her own former liking for him, that she gave utterance to the 
speech above correctly reported. The Tories were delighted with her 
spirit, and Cornet Fitch, with much glee, told the story to the general ; 
but that officer, who was at whist with some of his friends, flung down 
his cards, and coming up to his lady, said briefly, 

‘* Madam, you are a fool !” 

*« ] will no¢ stay here to be bearded by that disgusting man!—Mr. Fitch, 
call my people.—Henrietta, bring Miss Lucy from that linendraper 
with whom she is dancing. I will not stay, general, once for all.” 

Henrietta ran—she hated her cousin; Cornet Fitch was departing. 
‘“* Stop, Fitch,” said Sir George, seizing him by the arm.—** You are a 
fool, Lady Gorgon,” said he, ‘‘ and I repeat it—a fool. This 
fellow, Scully, is carrying all before him; he has talked with every 
body, laughed with every body—and you, with your infernal airs 
—a brewer's daughter, by ——, must sit like a queen, and not speak 
to a soul! You've lost me one seat of my borough, with your infernal 
pride—fifteen hundred a year, by Jove!—and you think you will bully 
me out of another. No, madam, you shall stay, and stay supper too— 
and the girls shall dance with every cursed chimneysweep and butcher 
in the room :—they shall, confound me !” 

Her ladyship saw that it was necessary to submit ; and Mr. Springer, 
the master of the ceremonies was called, and requested to point out 
some eligible partners for the young ladies. One went off with a whig 
auctionman ; another figured in a quadrille with a very liberal apothe« 
cary, and the third, Miss Henrietta, remained. 

** Hallo! you sir,” roared the little general to John Perkins, who 
was passing by. John turned round and faced him. 

‘* You were dancing with my niece just now—show us your skill now, 
and dance with one of my daughters. Stand up, Miss Henrietta Gor- 
gon—Mr. What’s-your-name.”’ 

** My name,” said John, with marked and majestic emphasis, “ is 
Perkins,” and he looked towards Lucy who dared not look again. 

‘* Miss Gorgon—Mr. Perkins. ‘There, now go and dance.” 

‘* Mr. Perkins regrets, madam,” said John, making a bow to Miss 
Henrietta, ‘‘ that he is not able to dance this evening. I am this mo- 
ment obliged to look to the supper, but you will find no doubt some 
other person who will have much pleasure.” 

‘**Go to —, sir!” screamed the general, starting up and shaking his 
cane, 


** Calm * org dearest George,’’ said Lady Gorgon, clinging fondly 


to him. Fitch twiddled his mustaches. Miss Henrietta Gorgon stared 





with open mouth. The silks of the surrounding dowagers rustled—the 
countenances of all looked grave. 


“‘ T will follow you, sir, wherever you please; and you may hear of 
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me whenever you like,” said Mr. Perkins, bowing and retiring. He 
heard little Lucy sobbing in a corner. He was lost at once—lost in love; 
he felt.as if he could combat fifty generals ! he never was so happy iin 
his life ! | 

The supper came; but as that meal cost five shillings a head, General 
Gorgon dismissed the four spinsters of his family homewards in the 
carriage, and so saved himself a pound. This added to Jack Perkins’s 
wrath, he had hoped to have seen Miss Lucy once more. He was 
a steward, and, in the general’s teeth, would have done his duty, 
He was thinking how he would have helped her to the most delicate 
chicken-wings and blanc-manges, how he would have made her take 
champagne. Under the noses of indignant aunt and uncle, what glo- 
rious fun it would have been ! 

Out of place as Mr. Scully’s present was, and though Lady Gorgon 
and her party sneered at the vulgar notion of venison and turtle for 
supper, all the world at Oldborough ate very greedily of those two substan- 
tial dishes ; and the mayor’s wife became from that day forth a mortal 
enemy of the Gorgons; for sitting near her ladyship, who refused the 
proffered soup and meat, the mayoress thought herself obliged to follow 
this disagreeable example. She sent away the plate of turtle with a 
sigh, saying, however, to the baronet’s lady, ‘‘I thought mem, that 
the Lord Mayor of London always had turtle to his supper.” 

‘‘ And what if he didn’t, Biddy?” said his honour the mayor; “a 
good thing's a good thing, and here goes!” wherewith he plunged his 
spoon into the savoury mess. The mayoress, as we have said, dared 
not; but she hated Lady Gorgon, and remembered it at the next 
election. ‘ 

The pride, in fact, and insolence of the Gorgon party rendered 
every person inthe room hostile to them ; so soon as, gorged with meat, 
they began to find that courage which Britons invariably derive from 
their victuals. The show of the Gorgon plate seemed to offend the 
people. The Gorgon champagne was a long time, too, in making its 
appearance. Arrive, however, it did; the people were waiting fer it. 
The young ladies not accustomed to that drink, declined pledging their 
admirers until it was produced; the men, too, despised the bucellas 
and sherry—and were looking continually towards the door. At last 
Mr. Rincer, the landlord, Mr. Hock, Sir George’s butler, and sundry 
others entered the room. Bang went the corks—fizz the foamy liquor 
sparkled into all sorts of glasses that were held out for its reception. 
Mr, Hock helped Sir George and his bef who drank with great 
gusto: the wine which was administered to the persons immediately 
around Mr. Scully, was likewise pronounced to be good. But Mr. 
Perkins, who had taken his seat among the humbler individuals, and in 
the very middle of the table, observed that all these persons after drink~ 
ing, made to each other very wry and ominous faces, and whispered 
much. He tasted his wine—it was a villanous compound of sugar, 
vitriol, soda, water, and green gooseberries. At this moment a great 
clatter of forks was made by the president’s and vice-president’s party. 
Silence for a toast—’twas silence all. 

‘* Landlord,” said Mr. Perkins starting up, (the rogue, where did his 
impudence come from ?) ‘* have you any champagne of your own ?” 

‘‘ Silence! down!” roared the Tories, the ladies looking aghast. 
“* Silence, sit down you!” shrieked the well-known voice of the general. 
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‘1 beg your pardon, general,” said young John Perkins; “ but 
where could you have bought this champagne? My worthy friend I 
know is going to propose the ladies, let us at any rate drink such a 
toast in good wine.” (Hear, hear.) ‘* Drink her ladyship’s health in this 
stuff? I declare to goodness I would sooner drink it in beer!” 

No pen can describe the uproar which arose; the anguish of the 
Gorgonites—the shrieks, jeers, cheers, ironic cries of ‘* Swipes, &c. !” 
which proceeded from the less genteel, but more enthusiastic Scully- 
ites. 

‘‘ This vulgarity is too much,” said Lady Gorgon, rising; and Mrs. 
Mayoress, and the ladies of the party did so too. 

The general, two squires, the clergyman, the Gorgon apothecary and 
attorney, with their respective ladies followed her—they were plainly 
beaten from the field. Such of the Tories as dared, remained, and 
in inglorious compromise shared the jovial Whig feast. 

‘«« Gentlemen and ladies,” hiccupped Mr. Heeltap, ‘I'll give you a 
toast, ‘Champagne to our real—hic—friends,’ no, ‘ real champagne to 
our friends,’ and—hic—pooh! ‘Champagne to our friends, and real 

ain to our enemies,’—huzzay !” 

The Scully faction on this day bore the victory away,-and if the po- 
lite reader has been shocked by certain vulgarities on the part of Mr. 
Scully and his friends, he must remember imprimis that Oldborough was 
an inconsiderable place—that the inhabitants thereof were chiefly trades- 
people, not of refined habits—that Mr. Scully himself, had only for 
three months mingled among the aristocracy—that his young friend, 
Perkins was violently angry—and finally, and to conclude, that the 
proud vulgarity of the great Sir George Gorgon and his family, were in- 
finitely more odious and contemptible, than the mean vulgarity of the 
Scullyites and their leader. 

Immediately after this event, Mr. Scully and his young friend, 
Perkins, returned to town; the latter to his garrets in Bedford-row— 
the former to his apartments on the first floor of the same house. He 
lived here to superintend his legal business, of which the London agents 
Messrs. Higgs, Biggs, and Blatherwick, occupied the ground-floor— 
the junior partner, Mr. Gustavus Blatherwick,: occupying the second- 
flat of the house. Scully made no secret of his profession or residence 
—he was an attorney, and proud of it—he was the grandson of a la- 
bourer, and thanked God for it—he had made his fortune by his own 
honest labour, and why should he be ashamed of it ? 

And now having explained at full length, who the several heroes and 
heroines of this history were, and how they conducted themselves in 
the country, let us describe their behaviour in London, and the great 
events which occurred there. 

You must know that Mr. Perkins bore away the tenderest recollec- 
tions of the young lady with whom he had danced at the Oldborough 
ball, and, having taken particular care to find out where she dwelt when 
in the metropolis, managed soon to become acquainted with aunt Biggs, 
and made himself so amiable to that lady, that she begged he would 

ass all his disengaged evenings at her lodgings in Caroline-place. 
Irs. Biggs was perfectly aware that the young gentleman did not come 
fot her bohea and muffins, so much as for the sweeter conversation of 
het niece, Miss Gorgon ; but seeing that these two young people were of 
an age when ideas of love and marriage will spring up, do what you will ; 
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seeing that her niece had a fortune, and Mr. Perkins had the prospect 
of a place, and was moreover a very amiable and well-disposed young 
fellow, she thought her niece could not do better than marry him; and 
Miss Gorgon thought so too. Now the public will be able to under- 
stand the meaning of that important conversation which is recorded 
at the very commencement of this history. 

Lady Gorgon and her family were likewise in town; but when in 
the metropolis, they never took notice of their relative, Miss Lucy; the 
idea of acknowledging an ex-schoolmistress living in Mecklenburgh- 
square, being much too preposterous for a person of my Lady Gorgon’s 
breeding and fashion. She did not, therefore, know of the progress 
which sly Perkins was making all this while; for Lucy Gorgon did not 
think it was at all necessary to inform her ladyship how deeply she 
was smitten by the wicked young gentleman, who had made all the 
disturbance at the Birmingham ball. 

The intimacy of these young persons had in fact become so close, that 
on a certain sunshiny Sunday in December, after having accompanied 
aunt Biggs to church, they had pursued their walk as far as that ren- 
dezvous of lovers—the Regent’s Park, and were talking of their coming 
marriage with much confidential tenderness, before the bears in the 
Zoological Gardens. 

Miss Lucy was ever and anon feeding those interesting animals 
with buns; to perform which act of charity, she had clambered 
up on the parapet which surrounds their den. Mr. Perkins was below, 
and Miss Lucy, having distributed her buns, was on the point of follow- 
ing; but whether from timidity, or whether from a desire to do young 
Perkins an essential service, I know not; however, she found herself 
quite unwilling to jump down unaided. 

‘“‘ My dearest John,” said she, ‘I never can jump that.” 

Whereupon John stepped up, put one hand round Lucy’s waist; and 
as one of hers gently fell upon his shoulder, Mr, Perkins took the 
other and said, 

“* Now jump.” ) 

Hoop! jump she did, and so excessively active and clever was Mr. 
John Perkins, that he jumped Miss Lucy plump into the middle of a 
group formed of 

Lady Gorgon, 

The Misses Gorgon, 

Master George Augustus Frederic Grimsby Gorgon, 

And a footman, poodle, and French governess, who had all been, for 
two or three minutes, listening to the billings and cooings of these im- 
prudent young lovers. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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work before us; but we declare, that we neither desire, nor would will- 
ingly accept, any service from the eminent functionary who has done 
us the honour to address us; and, moreover, that were we expecting to 
receive a favour at his hands to-morrow, we should not be inclined, 
upon that account, to speak a syllable more in praise of his perform- 
ances than our taste and judgment would sanction. 

The next cause of the preference we show, is the high importance we 
attach to the book. Considering it to be admirably qualified to assist 
in the rapidly-improving taste of the town (as our remarks in the 
course of this article will prove) we conceive that it would be a derelic- 
tion of our duty were we to assign to it a less conspicuous situation. 
Yet, let it not hence be inferred that we entertain the slightest doubt 
of its being ensured by its own merits, by the highly-seasoned flavour of 
its contents, an immediate notoriety—celebrity, we mean : but a mouse 
was, once upon a time, known to render good service to a lion; and 
we are only ambitious to assist, to the extent of our humble ineans—we 
must borrow an expressive phrase from Mr. Ketch’s preface—to assist 
in ‘‘ making the knot sure.” 

Another reason for the unusual preference we show, is a grateful de- 
sire to make the only return in our power for the preference shown to 
us. By it, we alone, of all the fraternity of critics, are enabled to 
publish a review of the Newgate Annual simultaneously with the ap- 
pearance of the work itself, which,is announced for publication on this 
present New-Year’s day; and to afford such of our impatient readers 
as may unfortunately fail in immediately procuring it,—for long ere the 
first plum-pudding is seen to smoke upon the earliest board, the whole 
edition will have been exhausted—to afford them, at least, ‘‘a taste of 
its quality.” 

For this, then, amongst other reasons, we accord to the accomplished 
editor the place of honour—a compliment which he never churlishly 
refuses to others, and which, no doubt, he would gladly pay to us, 
With less than this he could not reasonably be satisfied; more we 
could not conscientiously, or with becoming regard to our critical im- 
partiality, grant. And now to our task. 

Mr. Ketch modestly announces himself as merely the Editor of the 
Newgate Annual; but, since not a single one of the articles it contains 
—for we will notcall them contributions—is distinguished by the name 
of its writer, we suspect him to be the author of the whole. Indeed, 
we are strengthened in this belief, by considering what are his profes- 
sional avocations, what his position in society, and, also, the singular 
facilities he enjoys of access to the noble library belonging to the ‘‘ In- 
stitution,” of which he is so invaluable a member—that library con- 
sisting of its ‘* Literary and [so far as gentlemen of his profession have 
assisted in them] Scientific Transactions”’—in other words, the New- 
GATE CaLenDak. Besides; judging from internal evidence, there is 
a unity of purpose, and an identity of style, in the whole of the articles 
which the volume contains, that convince us they all have emanated 
from the same refinedmind. There is, in all, evinced the same profound 
acquaintance with the literature of the gin-palace and the gaol; thesame 
intimate knowledge of the manners, habits, thoughts, feelings, and 
conversation of murderers, housebreakers, pickpockets, and street- 
walkers,—the language in which these conversations are carried on, being 
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given in all its idiomatic force and characteristic purity ; together with 
the same humane and praiseworthy purpose of enlisting our sympathies 
on the side of those interesting and persecuted members of society. 
And this last-noticed feature of the book, as it is all but conclusive in 
favour of our belief in the singleness of its author, so is it its most va- 
luable quality : for, by familiarizing the mind with scenes of wickedness 
and crime; by rendering, not only interesting, but amusing, all that 
hitherto we have been squeamishly wont to recoil from with disgust and 
horror; by confounding right and wrong, and adorning the grossest 
vices with a specious colouring of virtue, it can scarcely fail to ac- 
complish the object proposed by its second title—that of serving asa 
‘* Guide to the Gallows.” 

The following is Mr. Ketch’s preface, which being explanatory of his 
purpose, not very long, and, in some points, characteristic of its writer, 
we give entire : 


“Owing to the shocking humanity of the times, my own peculiar 
profession is by no means so lucrative as it formerly was. Scarcely 
any thing now affords me a job, but a good, first-rate murder; and of 
that I am sometimes defrauded by the cunning rascal of a culprit 
talking: a few words of nonsense when called upon for his defence; 
making faces at the judge, or cutting a caper in the dock, and so get- 
ting himself off asa madman. Housebreaking and highway robbery I 
cannot rely upon; forgery has all but slipt through my fingers; nor 
should I have much dependence even upon high treason, if the offender 
happened to be of acertain way of thinking, and he, ora-cousin of his 
ten times removed, happened to have a vote at his disposal. Murder, 
therefore, being my only chance of a decent livelihood, it is in self-de- 
fence | undertake the present publication. And I hope the reader will 
admire the ingenuity and address displayed in my endeavours to attain 
my end : by familiarizing the juvenile mind with the minor offences (shop- 
lifting and petty theft, for instance), and teaching it to consider them 
as mere matter for laughter, and as modes of exhibiting manual dex- 
terity worthy of admiration, I prepare it to think lightly of crimes of a 
graver cast; till, step by step, it is brought to contemplate with utter 
indifference even the last great crime itself. And then comes my vo- 
cation. For these reasons 1 might have given as the second title of 
this Annual, ‘The road to the gallows made easy and pleasant;’ but 
although, upon some occasions, I have no objection to the use ofa 
longish line, 1 have here preferred to adopt the shorter one. 

‘| had at first intended to charge for the book my professional price, 
thirteenpence-halfpenny ; but as this might have excited startling ideas 
in the minds of youthful apprentices and servant-girls of a tender age 
(amongst whom it is my particular interest that it should be extensively 
circulated), I sell it for only one shilling! Thus—(to say nothing of the 
further abatement I propose to that class of readers) —by pilfering from 
their masters and mistresses only twopence a-day—and I would not re- 
commend more to be done by young beginners, else it might lead to de- 
tection—they may, by only one week’s industry, become the fortunate 
possessors of the ‘ Guide to the Gallows.’ 

“ It may be inquired, ‘ Who are my assistants in the work?’ But to 
this I cannot reply: whatever may be my inclination to do so, my will 
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is fettered, and I may not knock off its irons. My gang have, for 
reasons of their own, exacted from me a promise that I would: draw 
the white-cotton cap of mystery over their faces: I have done sc, and 
hold myself responsible for the whole. 

‘« The engravings, having been executed under my own superintend- 
ence, will, I trust, give satisfaction. 

“Yet one word more—my last dying speech. About to mount for 
the first time the literary scaffold, my heart fails me at the foot of the 
ladder. I-stand upon the fatal drop: I see the upturned faces of the 
crowd of critics before me: yet shall I quail? No: I have done my 
best to fasten the noose—to make the knot sure; so, resolving to die 
game, I fearlessly submit to be turned off and launched into ae 

“J, K.” 


We have but little to remark upon this preface, which is so clear that 
those who run may read. But Mr. Ketch timidly expresses his 
hope that the reader will admire the ingenuity and address which he 
displays in preparing the rising generation for the commission of crime 
—he might also have taken credit to himself for confirming those who 
already figure as adepts in it—and leading them on, gradually and ime 
perceptibly, till they become ripe for the honours derivable from his 
office. Mr. Ketch might be more confident. | 
Ingenuity and address, wondrous and superhuman! say we. ‘* By 
familiarizing the juvenile mind with, &c.”—we refer our readers back to 
the passage. Had his Satanic Majesty himself, in one of his merriest moods, 
undertaken the task which Mr. Ketch has performed, he could have de- 
vised nothing more certain to ensure its efficacy. The ne fg 
editor has macadamized the road to the gallows with a skill which all 
must admire, and which cannot fail to seduce those whom he especiall 
invites to travel on it. We regret, therefore, that he did not adopt as his 
second title the one which he has rejected. 
The passage, in the preface, relating to the charge for the book, fur- 
nishes another specimen of the writer’s profound address; and exhibits, 
in a very favourable light, his considerateness, also. But, when we 
first read his cautious recommendation to the tyro to commence by pil- 
fering no more than twopence a-day (and for an excellent reason, too), 
we were inclined to blame him for omitting to instruct his ignorant 
pupils how to set about doing even so little as that. But we were pre- 
mature in our judgment; for, O matchless and infallible Ketch! upon 
looking into the body of the work, we found ample and precise instruc- 
tions in the arts of prigging pocket-handkerchiefs, shop-lifting, pick- 
ing locks, and other branches of larceny, exemplified by numerous 
alluring instances of the dexterity and safety with which they have 
been accomplished by even the youngest practitioners. And, again 
(that nothing shall be left to chance), as elementary books for instruc- 
tion in other arts and sciences are sometimes illustrated by diagrams 
and graphic sketches, to facilitate the progress of the student ; so, in 
the ‘ Guide to the Gallows,’ are there numerous pictorial representa- 
tions of youthful aspirants amusingly engaged in the exercise of certain 
of the initiatory practices of their profession. Obtuse, then, must be the 
mind, and clumsy the hand, upon which such instruction shall fall pro- 
fitless, ? 
12 
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Proceed we now to the body of the work. i 
The volume contains four-and-twenty tales, all founded upon the 
lives and actions of illustrious criminals. We give the titles of those 
that are, in our opinion, at once the most intensely imteresting, and the 
best calculated to promote the excellent objects of the Editor. These 


are, 


Jerry ABERSHAW; OR, THE Hero or Hounstow. A Tale of the 
Highway. ‘ 
Bitt Soames; or, THE Fancy or Fiert-street. A Pattern fo 
Pickpeockets. 

Jack Tuurte.t. A Tale of Murder and Merry-making. 

Dickey tue DexTEeROUs; OR, THE Precocious Pick-Locx. A Les- 
son in Larceny. 

Bisnor tur Boip; or, tne BENEFICENT BuRKER. 

Froiic anv Forcrery. A Legend of Lombard-street. 

Ratpnu tue Rick-BuRNER; OR, THE WRONGED-ONE’s Revence. A 
Lesson for Landlords. 

Kir tne Coiner; or, How To MAKE Money. 

Dickey Conver; or, TrHE Cut-THROAT’s CartER. A Romance of 
the Red Barn. 

Sart Swapp.ie, tHe Picxrocket’s Pat; or, THE SENTIMENTAL 
Srreet-Warker. A Story of the Strand. 

JemMy GREENACRE; oR, Cut AND Come aGain. A Tale of Love 


and Murder. 


These, like the rest, are all prose narratives; but, although we have 
no separate poem of any length, we are, here and there, presented, by 
the tasteful editor, with songs and snatches of poetry, written, like the 
greater portion of the prose, in the graceful vernacular of the night- 
cellar and the pot-house. 

By the list we have given, it will be seen that there is scarcely a 
crime that leads to the honours of the gibbet, but is made tributary to 
the amusement and edification of the reader. But it must not be sup- 

sed that each story creeps timidly along the path apparently pre-e 
scribed by its title: that ‘‘ Dickey Corder” is simply a tale illustrative 
of murder, ‘‘ Jerry Abershaw” of highway-robbery, or ‘* Bill Soames” 
of petty larceny ; on the contrary: for, as in the case of the last-named 
though petty larceny forms its groundwork, there is, nevertheless 
interwoven with it, a brace of highly-exciting murders; so are there in 
** Dickey Corder” several amusing scenes of street-robbery and bur- 
glary. No, no; Mr. Ketch understands the taste of the town and his 
own interest too well to make one subject—such a trifling matter, for 
instance, as prigging a handkerchief, a watch, or a pocket-book, or the 
scarcely more important one of housebreaking—serve for an entire 
tale ; he therefore judiciously enlivens a story of murder by the intro- 
duction of a few laughable scenes of larceny, and gives a zest to the 
elegant revelries of a flash ken by a liberal seasoning of blood and 
brains. Yet, after all, we must admit that blood and brains are the 
principal means by which the tasteful editor succeeds in exciting the 

feelings and fixing the interest of his readers. Blood and brains are 
his Hippocrene, the source of his inspiration: and so mighty a niaster 
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is he in the art of producing a powerful effect by merely bespattering a 
wall, or besmearing a floor, with these his favourite materials, that we 
have no hesitation in placing him at once at the head (if, indeed, he be 
not the founder) of what we shall take the liberty of calling, the Blood 
and Brains School of Literature. 

Mr. Ketch’s characters are rarely fictitious: the generality of the 
heroes whom he strives (and we hope successfully) to immortalize ; 
whom he holds up to us as examples of courage, fortitude, and noble 
daring; in whose favour he generously endeavours to turn the current 
of our sympathies,—Thurtell, Abershaw, Corder, Greenacre, and the like 
—have, to the honour of human nature be it said, actually lived. But 
Mr. Ketch does not exhibit them exactly as they were: to suit his be- 
nevolent purpose of rescuing their memory from execration and ever 
lasting infamy, he invests them with qualities which would, in fact, do 
honour to the very best of our species. Thus, also, with the deeds that 
distinguished their lives; he takes for the groundwork of his story 
their most desperate burglary or most savage murder; but this he em- 
bellishes with events and circumstances purely of his own invention, all 
tending to enhance its intrinsic charm and interest. And herein we 
acknowledge the great artist ! 

But it is time we should give a specimen or two in support of our 
observations. Yet, where all is alike excellent, we are perplexed to 
choose. We open the book at random, and turn up the ‘ Beneficent 
Burker.” From that, then, we will take our first sample. : 
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‘‘ Bishop and his partner, May, having delivered to Mr. Scalpel, the 
anatomical lecturer, the scarcely cold body of the Italian boy, which 
they had just devoted to the promotion of science, and received eleven 
guineas for it—a moderate price, for the hateful vice of avarice was not 
an inmate of the bosoms of these generous men—they proceeded 
homeward. 

‘So,’ said Bishop to his companion, ‘so; the d———n laws have 
caused that great inventor of our art, and friend to ’natomy, the 
‘lustrous Burke, to be strangled with a rope, in the open face o’ day, to 
make a show for an inhuman crowd.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied May, dashing a tear of pity from his eye; ‘ and poor 
dear Hare, too!’ 

‘ It’san infernal shame,’ said Bishop. ¢ They loved one another tenderly, 
for their hearts were in the right places. I know it was their wish to 
be buried in the same grave, poor souls, Now, it would disgrace our 
characters to act like common, low-life, resurrection-men, and dig up 
dead bodies—’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ cried May, indignant at the mere thought. 
' ee to turn resurrection men! What would the world think 
of us!’ 

‘But,’ continued Bishop, ‘ we must get their bodies, by hook or by 
crook, and bury them as they wished, else their poor souls won’t 
rest in peace.’ 

‘I can’t spare none o’ my share for this here job,’ said May; * but 
d— my eyes if I don’t give my half of what we gets for our next sub- 
"ect, to help to it.’ 

‘Now, that’s just like you,’ said Bishop, taking his co-labourer in 
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the fields of science affectionately by the hand; ‘and b—t me if I 
don’t mine; and we'll set about it at once. I say—there’s 
Rollieking Bob, the blind fiddler: suppose we gets him to supper to- 
night ; I knows where to trap him ! 

‘I thought,’ replied May, ‘ we meant to save him for old Scalpel’s 
Michaelmas course o’ lecturs. He's got enough subjects for this, you 
know.” 

‘True,’ said Bishop; ‘ but think of our poor friends. Mr. Slasher 
isin want, and he’ll give us twelve sovs for the cat-gut scraper, and no 
mistake.’ 

. * * . ~ 

“ The fiddler lay at their feet—their thumbs were on his windpipe— 
he struggled violently—a fearful, gurgling sound issued from his 
throat—his face turned yellow, then to a livid blue, then toa deadly, 
horrid green, then it became black—coal, coal black—his eyes literally 
started out of their sockets and fell upon his cheeks—the blood 
spirted from his ears, mouth, and nostrils, into the faces of the Burkers 
—they looked at each other, and, by the dim and flickering light of the 
one candle which was burning on the table, so ghastly was their ap- 
pearance that they were seized with an involuntary shudder.” The 
fiddler was a corpse! Having carefully replaced the eyes in their 
sockets (else they might not have got as much for him by ten 
shillings) they took a solemn oath over the dead body, that every far- 
thing they received for it should be devoted to their pious purpose. 

** Generous fellows! It is pleasing to reflect that man still is man! 
and that Nature has kindly implanted some of the noblest as well as 
the best and gentlest feelings that adorn humanity, even in the mur- 
derer’s bosom :—thus giving him a claim to the sympathy of all but the 
cold and heartless of this world, the pampered sons of wealth and 
fashion. How different would be their conduct!” 


How different indeed ! Who would not be a Burker? There is senti- 
ment! there is feeling! and all so consistent with nature and fact, too? 
With respect to the murderscene :—the eyes starting out of their sockets, 
&c., and the murderersstaring each in theother’s blood-besmeared face, b 
the dim light of a candle, are what, in this school of literature, are terme 
incidents of wondrous power and effect, and are described in the author’s 
best manner. We need scarcely say that this scene furnishes the subject 
of one of the many spirited engravings which accompany the book, 
and is exhibited with a corresponding minuteness of detail, most in- 
terestingly revolting. 

As a contrast to this, we will now give a short extract from ‘* Dickey 
the Dexterous.” It affords a fair specimen of the delicate humour of 
Mr. Ketch. 

Master Richard Snicks, or, to designate him by the title he has so 
honourably achieved, ‘ Dickey the Dexterous,” is a celebrated pick- 
pocket, and the leader of a juvenile gang. For this post he is quali- 
fied both by age and experience, being now nearly twelve years old, and 
having entered his profession when only eight. But (so restless is 
ambition !) unsatisfied even with his present enviable pre-eminence, 
he yearns to be admitted as one of a society of Serog Swoggies, 
or—for the information of respectable mothers of families and their 
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daughters, who may, unfortunately, as yet, be uninitiated in matters so 
desirable for them to know—housebreakers. He is already unexcelled 
in the art of picking a lock, and rapidly perfecting himself in the use of 
the nory and groper. [Implements of housebreaking, ladies.] Dickey, 
we are told, was, in a manner, self-taught in his art, never having re- 
gularly studied under any established professor, but But we 
will quote his own modest confession, which occurs in a charming 
conversation between him and Nimble Joey, a young gentleman, just 
rising ten years, who has lately joined his gang. 








“<< T tell you vot, Joey; I can’t boast 0’ being a reglar bred un: I 
never vent for edication to a reglar prigging-school where they reglarly 
larns you how to prig in a scientific vay: no; vot I knows I larnt for 
myself. All my larnin’ I got by readin’ books vot tells you how to do 
the trick, with picturs vot shows you the vay. I say, Joey, that’s the 
ticket, I shouldn’t vunder.’ 

¢ That’s it, and summut else, eh, captain ?’ said Nimble Joey, slily. 

“I sees vot you’re up to,’ replied Dickey, with a laugh. ‘ Vell, I 

owns that, D— my eyes! 1 ates ingratitude, and I must say I does 
Owe summut to the theatres for my larnin’. The Surrey, and the Cobug, 
and the ’Delphi—one does pick up a bit at them ’ere places, blow me 
if one don’t. Ah!’ (added he with a sigh) ‘I vish I vas old enough to 
be a dashing Scrog Swoggy. That’s summut like—that's your lark— 
that’s the vay to be famous—that's the vay to get all the gals admirin’ 
on you, and to get yourself ’mortalized and acted in a theatre. And 
if I don’t have a shy for that, I’m blow’d.’ 

‘And I’m blow’d if that arn’t the vay to get oneself lagg’d in pri« 
son,’ said Joey. 

‘ And vot then, spoony !’ said Dickey, looking at his companion with 
an air of scorn; ‘if they larns us how to get in, don’t they larn us how 
to get out again 2?’ 

* Vell, you are a prime un, I don’t think,’ cried the Nimble; ‘ curse 
me if you arn’t.’ 

‘ Prime un! I believes you,’ said Dick, with a feeling of exultation 
which he could not conceal ; ‘and if I don’t live to ’stinguish myself 
more nor that—if I don’t live to sqguizzle a winny [cut a throat, ladies] 
as well as the best on ’em, 4 

‘ Squizzle a winny !’ echoed the squeamish novice; ‘ cut a throat! I’m 
not ashamed to say, captain, I do almost think that I’m half-inclined to 
fancy I should feel a leetle objection to that.’ 

‘Cut a throat, spoony? who talked o’ cutting a throat? Squizzle a 
winny, J said.’ 

‘Vell, but it means exactly that, neither more nor less,’ said the 
Nimble. 

‘ But it don’t sound so awful-like, no, not in the least; and that 
makes the thoughts on it come'not quite so unpleasant to one’s mind, 
don’t you see, you flat?’ said the Dexterous: exhibiting, by the obser 
vation, a perception of the palliative influence of slang, of flash or cant 
phrases, quite remarkable for his age. 

‘ And be hanged by the neck on the gallows for it, and go to h—,’ said 
the Nimble, thoughtfully. 
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‘¢ For an instant, the Dexterous himself, though he was already twelve 
years old, seemed to shudder. Soon recovering himself, he said, . 

‘ Vy do you call it hanging, you nasty beast! Vy don't you say 
launch’d into ’ternity. Besides, wasn’t the great Jack Thurtell hang’d 
(as you call it), and Dickey Corder, and dozens more like ’em, and do 
you think as how they vent all my eye, | tell you.’ 

*‘ The Nimble shook his head doubtingly. The Dexterous continued : 

‘If you don’t believe me, go and ax parson Canter, vot, goes to the 
condemned hold to make ’em comfortable. Don't he say ae all dies 
happy and goes to heaven? Vy, even our poor unfort’nate fellow-crea- 
ture, Jemmy Greenacre—— Get out, you spooney: I tells you a chap 
is never so happy in his mind as ven he comes to be tied up; and as 
sure as he’s launch’d into ‘ternity, so sure he goes to heaven—and you 
don’t mean to say the newspapers tells lies, any how.’ ” 





The utility, to say nothing of the morality, of inculcating this doc- 
trine in the minds of those who are most exposed to the chances of 
benefiting by it, must be obvious to the meanest capacity. But we wonder 
the author has omitted to enumerate the tempting honours attending 
upon a public execution: the indignation of the crowd of men at the 
perpetration of such an outrage, the sympathy of the women, the tears 
and faintings of the ladies who might be more particularly interested in 
the fate of the unfortunate victim—it would all have contributed to 
promote the great end of the work. 

A short scene between Dickey and Flickerty Moll isso prettily illustra- 
tive of a mode of life with which we think it desirable our fair readers 
should be made thoroughly acquainted, that we gladly present it to them. 
Flickerty Moll is a young lady of a peripapetic turn, and who, perhaps, 
having a recommended air and exercise by her physician, perambu- 
lates, from the hour of dusk till long after midnight, the Haymarket 
and Coventry-street. Though not yet fifteen she is the senior of the 
Dexterous by three years. She is the “ popsy of his grum,’’—we quote 
from the book, but again translate for the benefit of the ladies—the 
lady of his love, and condescends to snobdle his wob, that is to say, to 
return his affections. 


‘* The morning was dark and cold, and the clock of St. Martin's 
church had just struck two, when, at the corner of /a narrow and 
tortuous passage, called, at the time of which we write, Pig-and- 
Whistle-alley, but which has since given place to the improvements of 
that neighbourhood, the lovers met. Flickerty Moll, though now 
nearly fifteen, still exhibited some faint traces of the beauty she must 
have possessed some eighteen months or two years before, ere the * * 
[It would exceed our limits to give this very powerful passage entire ; 
we must therefore refer the reader to the book. ] 

* Vell, my Dexterous, vot luck have you had? said Flickerty Moll, 
reeling up to the youth—for the fair unfortunate had been compelled by 
the cold to indulge in copious draughts of gin—the only luxury which 
the poor and lowly can afford, and which yet the iron hand of tyranny 
would snatch from them. 

‘Not much, my Flickerty,’ replied he; ‘I've only earn'd fifteen- 
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hee, vot mother Smoucher guv me fortwo colzy squodges fei hand- 
erchiefs] vot I prigg’d in the pit of the Cobug. And you, Moll?’ ., 

‘Vy, d— my eyes, Dick,’ replied the fair daughter of woe, [It is one 
of the striking merits of our author that he is never restrained by a 
false delicacy from putting into the mouths of his characters their. own 
peculiarly emphatic language.] ‘may Ibe * * * [again we refer to 
the book.] ‘ But, come, and let’s get some gin.’ 

“They knocked loudly, but unsuccessfully, at the closed door of a 
gin-palace. At length the stony-hearted proprietor of the house put 
his head forth from a window, and, in an unfeeling tone, desired them 
not to kick up a row there at such a time of night. At the same mo- 
ment was heard the measured step of one of those willing agents of 
tyranny, the New Police. 

‘ Move on, there!’ said the ruffian, in a stern and commanding tone— 
for the poor and unfortunate have none to sympathize with them. 

* Move on!’ exclaimed the spirited lad; ‘ I'll see you d—d first. Vot 
’arm is ve a doing on?’ , 

‘That's right, Dick,’ said the heroic Flickerty, encouraging him; 
‘sarve the b——d quodder [policeman] out; spilzy his nod-sarse.’ 
{Knock his brains out. ] 

‘Come, come, young ones, move on,’ again said the insolent and 
obdurate Jack in office; ‘ move on, or it will be the worse for you.’ 

“‘ And to this arbitrary mandate were these friendless ones compelled 
tosubmit. And this in our vainly-boasted land of liberty! Gracious 
powers! The blood rushes from our heart to the tips of our ears, and 
down again, with the impetuosity of a cataract, to the very smallest of 
our toes, when we reflect upon the brutal oppression to which the poor 
and lowly are subjected, and that, too, with the sanction of inhuman 
laws contrived by an unfeeling aristocracy.” 


We sympathize with Mr. Ketch in his virtuous indignation; but as 
the tendency of his writings is to remedy the evil he complains of, we 
trust it will soon have ceased to exist. 

In consequence of the unjustifiable interference of the quodder with 
their lawful pleasures, the youthful pair go home. And here occurs 
a scene of extraordinary power and pathos. Its most striking points 
bear a strong resemblance to some that occur in the story of the “* Bene- 
ficent Burker;” but such beauties cannot be too often repeated. 


“** Moll,’ said the Dexterous, ‘ go to the cupboard and get me the 


gin-bottle.’ 
“‘ The Flickerty hesitated, and a suspicion of the truth crossed his mind. 
‘Vy, you ,’ cried the impetuous youth, * you ain’t a been 





and drunk up all the gin? If youhave,may the * * * #? 


«So terrific was this adjuration [which is given in the work in good set 
terms], rendered still more frightful by proceeding from the lips of one 
so young, that even Moll trembled at it. 

* Dick,’ said she, (all the woman coming suddenly over her), mildly, 
and in a tone of voice which had once been sweet as the tinkling of a 
silver bell, but was now rendered somewhat harsh by the too frequent 
necessity of imbibing the care-dispelling potion, by exposure to the 
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night air, ef eatera,—of all which inconveniences. the thoughtless 
daughters of fashion who flaunt at Almack’s, have but little notion— 
‘ Dick, and if I have, moughn’t 1? I suppose I paid for it honestly 
out of my own earnings.’ 

‘* Dick went to the fireplace. He took upan iron bar, somewhat 
more than three feet in length, of which the greater portion was round, 
but at one end square, and terminating in a point, whilst at the other 
it had a round knob or ball; and with this implement (called, at 
the time of which we write, a kitchen-poker) he struck the defence- 
less girl so violent a blow across the face, that the very sound of it 
startled the sleepers in the opposite houses. She staggered—reeled— 
stumbled—fell! The blood flowed in torrents from her eyes, ears, 
mouth, and nostrils; whilst by the uncertain glimmer of a rushlight, 
Dick, ashe stooped over her, fancied he saw aportion of her brains 
issuing through a fissure, of about three and a half inches by two, in her 
skull. This, however, was but the effect of his bewildered imagination. 
As he wiped away the girl’s warm blood which had flown into his face 
and literally saturated his hair, the natural tenderness of his heart 
resumed its empire. 

‘ Moll,’ said he, in a tone of exquisite gentleness, ‘ Moll, I hope as 
how I arn’t hurt you much ?’ 

‘ Dick,’ replied she, in a faltering voice, ‘ you have behaved most 
unkind; but I’m blowed if ever I loves you a bit the less for it.” Such 
is woman’s heart, which loses none of its loveliness and purity, even 
though beating in the bosom of a Flickerty Moll! ! 

** At the end of twelve months, passed in the tranquil retirement of 
the M Hospital [we suppose the editor means the Middlesex Hos- 
pital], the interesting girl recovered, with the loss of only one eye and 
a portion of her nose. The event, however, made an indelible impres- 
sion on the mind of the Dexterous, and influenced, to a certain degree, 
the whole course of his future life: it led him to form a resolution 
never to commit a murder, even in the way of business, if it could 
conveniently be avoided.” 





The story ends somewhat improbably; but this is a matter of no 
importance where the object of the story-teller is to produce prodigious 
effects. Flickerty Moll turns out to be the lost daughter of the Duke 
of Dilbury, and a countess in her own right, who, when but three weeks 
old, had been packed, by mistake, in a basket of game, sent to 
London, dropped, by accident, from the top of a coach and miraculously 
picked up bya footpad and his mistress. By these the infant countess 
was brought up. At the age of forty Moll turns virtuous and pious, some- 
how scrapes acquaintance with the young and lovely Lady Emily 
Horse-shoe-fall, the daughter of an American nobleman, the Earl of 
Niagara, and is finally persuaded by that young lady (who entertains 
an exemplary contempt for the petty prejudices of this foolish world) to 
become the wife of her widowed father. As for our hero, after doing 
wonders in housebreaking, highway robbery, and other branches of his 

fession, he turns saint, and, through the interest of Lord Niagara, 
iS sent out as Governor of Natchitoches. 

We have devoted so much space to this beautiful tale, that we can 
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afford room for no more than a very short extract from one or two 


others. 
From “ Jack Thurtell.” 


“Whilst this intrepid man (Thurtell) was washing the miserly 
Weare’s blood from his hands, the fingers of which were almost glued 
together by it, he requested his friend Hunt to oblige him by singing 
a comic song. 

‘ How very fond Jack is of music!’ said Probert. 

‘Of course,’ said Mrs. Probert, with a smile; for, as the poet sa 
“ the man that hath not music in his soul”— isn’t it so, Mr. Thurtell 7 

‘You do me honour, sweet madam,’ said Thurtell, with a polite 
bow. ‘And perhaps you willdo me the inexpressible favour to accome 
pany the song.’ 

‘‘The lady consented; and he, having cleansed his hands of the 
blood, gracefully handed the guitar to her‘— for Thurtell was quite a 
lady’s man !” 


The burden of Hunt’s song, in which the rest joined chorus, was 
“ Dox my wobble, swash my goll”— 


words which are not explained to us, but, as they seem to be of the purest 
slang, that line alone will ensure the popularity of the composition. 
Of ‘* Ralph the Rickburner” we give the excellent moral :— 


“« He who lets his land to the lowly labourer does but his se to his 
fellow man ; but should he, ruthless and rapacious, rent require, let him 
beware of the Rick-burner’s revenge !” 


With a specimen of humour, and one other, from ‘‘ Jemmy Greenacre” 
we must close our notice of the literary portion of this charming Annual, 


“*« And so, you cut the old woman up, did you, Jemmy dear?” said 
Mrs. Gale. 

‘Cut her up? ay, like a reviewer,’ replied Greenacre, with a 
augh. 

‘ And how did you dispose of the pieces, darling?” 

‘One here, another there—By-the-by,! Sall,—why is old Mother 
Brown like a colossus? Give it up ?—Because one of her legs is at 
Paddington and the other at Pimlico.’ 

‘ You funny rogue!’ exclaimed the lady, approvingly. 

‘But, Sall, I'll tell you how nicely 1 did the cad of the omnibus. 
When I yot out at Camberwell I asked him how much he charged a 
head for the ride. Sixpence,” said-he, so sixpence 1 gave him. I say 
—he little thought I’d got Mother Brown’s head tied up in a handker- 
chief.’ And at this they both laughed immoderately.” 


A useful hint to parents, school-masters, and all who are 
intrusted with the care of little children. Let them pause ere they 
punish a naughty boy: they know not to what awful consequences 
so flagrant an act may lead. 
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“* Your mother caused the murder of Mother Brown?’ exclaimed 
Mrs, Gale with astonishment. ‘I flattered myself, my pretty,’ said she, 
in a tone of indescribable tenderness, ‘I flattered myself you mur- 
dered her for love of me.’ 

‘ My mother caused her murder,’ emphatically replied Greenacre ; and, 
in a tone of thrilling solemnity, he added—‘ Listen, Sall! I prigg’d a 
plumcake from a pastrycook’s. 1 was but eight years old. I was detected 
—my mother snatched from the mantelpiece the rod—O torture! must I 
think—yes, Sall, the rod, the rod! In an instant I was placed across 
her knees—the rod was uplifted in the air! ‘* Mammy,” cried I, with 
startling energy, ‘‘ don’t whip me, or one of these days see if I don’t 
commit a murder.” She heeded not the awful warning—the instru- 
ment of torture fell—thrice—thrice—and thrice again. Sall—that 
whipping drove me to be a murderer !’” 


Unthinking, barbarous, guilty mother! Jemmy, poor, persecuted, 
much-injured innocent! For the valuable moral it conveys, and as a 
potent auxiliary in Mr. Ketch’s great cause, this little trait ought to be 
npc three times a day in every nursery and school-room in the 

ingdom. 

We shall not attempt any description of the pictorial illustrations of 
this work: to be fairly appreciated they must be seen. Suffice it to 
say, that by the facetious style in which they exhibit the commission 
of the lesser offences, and by the intense interest they impart to the 
perpetration of the most heroic crimes (showing the most exciting 
points of the most spirited murders), they are, in all respects, ad- 
mirably contrived to assist Mr. Ketch in his useful object—of furnishing 
his readers (the younger and less experienced especially) with a pleasant 
and easy Guide to the Gallows. We must, however, make an exception 
in favour of the frontispiece, which we are fortunately enabled to give : 
its allegorical ingenuity claims this distinction. 

At the foot of a gently-sloping path strewed with flowers, stands a 
gibbet, decorated, not with a halter, but wreaths of roses. Around it 
are many tombs of elegant construction, supposed to enclose the ashes 
of the illustrious departed. Upon one is inscribed, 


HERE REPOSE THE MORTAL REMAINS 
OF THE EVER-FAMED 


JERRY ABERSHAW, 


Upon another— 


SACRED TO THE Memory OF 
POOR JEMMY GREENACRE, 


A third is remarkable for its touching simplicity— 


ALAS! POOR THURTELL! 


This memorial, we are told, was raised ‘ by some pitying hand.” 
Another, somewhat more.elaborately, gives us 
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BURKE AND HARE! 

AS THEY WERE LOVING FRIENDS IN LIFE, 
SO IN DEATH ARE THEY UNDIVIDED. 
Erected 
By their affectionate disviples 
Bisuor anp May. 


Besides these, there are many others, all bearing names of mark and 
fame. The whole is surrounded with a pretty arabesque, composed of 
crow-bars and other implements of burglary, pistols, knives, death’s 
heads and cross bones, halters, handcuffs, and fetters, ingeniously dis- 
posed and prettily intertwined with wreaths of roses. Beneath the 
whole are the words 


The path to the gallows made easy and pleasant. 


This design, as embodying the whole spirit of the book, we consider 
to be beyond all praise. 

In conclusion. We repeat our conviction that this work will tend 
materially to the improvement of the morals, as well as the taste, of the 
public. Literature especially will owe to ita heavy debt, whilst the sink- 
ing drama may expect to derive from it benefit incalculable—for that alZ 
its subjects will instantly be dramatized and acted at ald our theatres, 
we cannot doubt.* We congratulate Mr. Ketch upon the victory he is 
certain to achieve over our Addisons, Swifts, Sternes, Goldsmiths, 
Congreves, and Sheridans; for who that has glutted upon the stronger 
(we will not say coarser) fare provided for him by the Newgate Annual, 
shall afterwards relish their humour, irony, wit, pathos,—delicate, faint, 
and feeble, as they must appear in comparison with it? Were it for this 
alone, we, for our parts, should thank him for the invaluable present he 
has made us, 


". 





* It is a curious fact, that lately, for several nights, at all our theatres, the Hay- 
market only excepted, the persons represented to applauding audiences, consisted of 
murderers, housebreakers, highwaymen, thieves, and their female companions. 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE PRINCIPLES OF TRANSLATION ; 
Followed by Specimens from the German Lyric Poets. 


SPECIMEN I. SCHILLER’s “* SONG OF THE BELL.” 





o 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

The immediate occasion of the remarks which I have the honour to 
address to you is the notice which has been taken (in the October number 
of the Quarterly Review), by a far from unfriendly critic, of two small 
volumes, recently published, of my collected poems ; and the subjoined 
specimen is one—the most considerable in length—of several versions 
attempted during the leisure of the late summer vacation, as inci- 
dental to my main object—that of becoming acquainted with the noble 
language of the original. Whether the reasons I shall have to allege 
be of sufficient force, or the version itself of sufficient distinctive 
merit, to induce you to give insertion to this new performance of what 
has been so often before undertaken, I must leave to your decision ; 
and, if that should prove in the affirmative, you will perhaps not object 
to receive a succession of similar contributions, most of which, I believe, 
will be found to possess the recommendatiun of not having been pre- 
viously known in an English dress. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
J. H. Meriva.e, 


Nov. 13, 1839. 


— 





To be assured of having succeeded in the endeavour to render into 
English some of the first passages in the greatest of modern poems (the 
Divina Commedia), with the aid of a metre peculiar to its original lan- 
guage, the presumed difficulty of which, in our own, is such as to have 
deterred (except in two or three short instances) all former translators 
from attempting it, is praise sufficient to satisfy a more inordinate vanity 
than I would willingly own myself to possess. At the same time, I am 
far from considering that this praise, even if well-deserved, is of such 
a nature as to entitle me to the rank of a victorious competitor, where 
no competition was ever intended ; and the problem rests wholly un- 
solved (and is one, the solution of which I frankly declare I should 
myself shrink from attempting, even if I had years before me, and time 
at my command, more suitable) whether an English version of the entire 
poem in ¢erza rima be practicable, or if practicable, whether not calculated 
to fatigue, rather than gratify, the unaccustomed ears of transalpine bar- 
barians ? At all events, since the experiment has not been made, I must, 
in common humility, disclaim all notion of rivalry; and, having said 
thus much, will proceed to suggest a canon of criticism, the reception 
of which I feel to be important, not only to my self-justification, but 
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to the encouragement of other translators, past, present, and to come 
—namely, that as the painter from nature witnesses many effects both 
of shade and colour, which even a Claude or a Rubens would despair 
of being able to transfer to his canvass; so, in poetry (and which, more- 
over, is the truest test of originality in the artist) there are many hues 
and tints which it is utterly impossible to imbody in a translation, how- 
ever laborious or skilful, for the absence of which it follows that a trans- 
lator is no more justly chargeable than for any of the various imperfec- 
tions of human language which are scstenedlly derivable from the con- 
fusion of Babel. It does not follow that a translator may not, even 
in the most unavoidable deviations from, actually surpass his original s 
and in those instances where such is the case, he is, in strictness of 
speech, no longer a translator, being himself an original poet. But 
still, in all of the highest order of poems, there are passages of tran- 
scendent force and beauty, which cannot be surpassed—which can 
only be imitated at a most humble distance—and where, though 
some deviation is, in the very nature of things, unavoidable, all devia- 
tions must (alike unavoidably) be for the worse; and it is very possible 
that the six exquisite lines, at the conclusion of the episode of Paul and 
Francisca, my version of which is pronounced to be a failure, may be 
of this description. Indeed, the critic himself has perhaps signed my 
acquittal in merely writing them down as ‘‘ inimitable.” The interpo- 
lation of the words “fired with passion,” I acknowledge as a fault 
only to be justified by the case of necessity to which I have already 
alluded. Still it only amplifies—it does not (at* least that I am con- 
scious of) either alter, or dilute, the sense of the original. The 
“trembling o’er, like his,” I cannot attempt to justify, inasmuch as it 
introduces a new idea, unwarranted by the original—a case of obvious 
distinction. 

But there is a third instance in which I am accused of having erred, 
by omitting one great beauty—the prayer,” 

“ Questi che mai da me non sia diviso.” 


As to which I plead boldly “‘ not guilty,” and retort on the critic 
the charge of having allowed himself to be blindly led into the adoption 
of a most unaccountable error of Mr. Landor, who makes one of his in- 
terlocutors ask, ‘‘ Are we not impelled to join in her prayer, wishing 
them happier in their union?”—to which the other is supposed to 
answer, ‘If there be no sin in it,”—whereas, in fact, there is no 
prayer whatever—the word not being sia but fia; the reading to be 
found in the earliest as well asthe latest editions, and never (I believe) 
disturbed or questioned. Fia for Sara—so say the commentators—and 
accordingly so rendered by Byron, 


. ‘¢ He who from me can be divided ne’er”— 
Car 

7 Ys * he who ne’er 

From me shall separate—” 


and by Wright, 


“ He who from my side will ne’er remove.” 


Nay, I will venture to say further, that the sia, imagined by Mr. 
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Landor, would have been wholly unlike Dante—so unlike, as to induce 
a suspicion of the accuracy of the text if it had been found there—a 
mere prettiness, unworthy of his severe simplicity even if suitable to the 
occasion ; but (moreover) altogether unsuitable to it, since there was 
no manner of reason for those, the peculiarity of whose punishment 
consisted in their eternal union, to utter a wish that they might never be 
separated, as if one of the Siamese brothers were to breathe a sigh that he 
might never lose the society of his inseparable companion. In short, the 
mere suggestion is downright nonsense; affording a proof that critics have 
their besetting dangers, no less than poets and translators of poets. 
After all, I have now to propose that the version of the entire passage 


may be given as follows: 


««* For, when we read the smile, so long desired, 
Which to the lover’s kiss her answer bore, 
He who can ne’er from me be parted, fired 
With passion, kiss’d my mouth, all trembling o’er. 
Galeot the book—and who the story wrought. 
That day in the pandar page we read no more.’ 
—Thus, while the one disclos’d their secret fault, 
That other spirit wept; till, with the swell 
Of pity, all my sense was quite o’erfraught, 
And, as a lifeless body falls, I fell.” 


And now, a few words only, by way of introduction to the following 
version, and at the same time of apology, for its being offered after so 
many previous attempts, and some by authors of no mean celebrity— 
for instance, Lord Francis Egerton and Mr. Sotheby. It would, in- 
deed, be inexcusable to submit a new translation of the same poem to 
the chance of public approval, unless in the persuasion that something 
had been left unaccomplished by former adventurers in the lists, and in 
the confidence that some improvement has now been made on their 
efforts. A more recent version than either of those already noticed— 
that of Mr. Pym Johnston—will, 1 think, be found to have exceeded 
both the former in point of accuracy, though, perhaps, not in respect of 

oetical expression, or felicity of versification. I must add, however, 
that this last-mentioned version was alone before me at the time of my 
performing the task, and I have accordingly noticed in the margin those 
passages in which I have to acknowledge myself principally indebted 


to it. In all others, I have endeavoured (however unsuccessful may 


be the attempt) to improve upon it, in both the combined requisites of 
fidelity and poetical spirit; and, upon a subsequent comparison with 
the labours of my other predecessors, I do not feel discouraged from 
the design of presenting my own as a supplemental contribution. 
The portions of which I am most diffident are the linking stanzas de- 
scriptive of the operations of the foundry ; and it is in these that I have 
chiefly availed myself of the resources afforded by my precursors. 
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“THE SONG OF THE BELL.” 


(SCHILLER.) 


°F: 


Fast immurd in solid earth, 
Of well-bak’d clay the model stands, 
To-day the Bell must have its birth, 
Brisk, comrades! ply your ready hands ! 
From the burning brow 
Must the sweat-drops flow : 
Our work the master’s skill may prove ; 
But the blessing’s from above.* 


 S. 


Well befit the words of Reason 
That grave task we’ve now begun. 
If sage discourse the labour season, 
Smoother will the minutes run, 
Then let us mark with watchful eyes, 
What ends from our weak efforts spring, 
And the dull peasant-slave despise,+ 
Who heeds not what his pains forth bring. 
’Tis this that most adorns our race— 
For this was Reason's power assign’d— 
What with our plastic hands we trace 
To fashion in our inmost mind. 


ao 


Splinters of the fir-tree take— 
But well-season'd be they—so 
Shall th’ imprison’d fiery flake 
Fiercer in the furnace glow. 
Quick! pour your tin! 
Cast your copper in ! 
Let the Bell's thick gruelf{ be 
Stirr’d to an apt consistency. 


7 


i 2 


What in the mound’s deep concave hidden, 
The hand by aid of fire brings forth, 

High from the steeple’s belfry, bidden, 
Shall witness loudly to our worth— 

Bidden—to peal through many a morrow— 
The ears of many a race to shake ; 

To sooth the mourners in their sorrow, 
Devotion’s choir to rapture ’wake. 





Jan.—vOL. LVI, NO. CCXXIX. 








* Since the period of original composition, 1 bave new-fashioned this 
stanza after comparing it with Mr.Sotheby, to whom 1 am accordingly indebted for 
much of its present structure, 

t “‘ Why, what a wretch and peasant slave am I!”’"— Hamlet, 

t Glockenspeiso—literally, Bell-fodder. 


** Make the gruel thick and slab.” — Macleth, 


introductory 
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What fates the womb of changeful Time 
For earth-born man may yet be breeding, 

Loud from its brazen crown shall chime 
Through many an age, to age succeeding. 


wi. I. 


Bubbling white th’ ingredients thicken, 
And the molten masses flow. 
Now, our foundry task to quicken, 
In the chymic cinders* throw ! 
But from scum let be 
The heaving mixture free! 
So the metal, bright and pure, 
Will a clearer tone ensure. 


1m, 2. 

For now the Bell, with festive sound, 
Begins thy silent hours to number, 
Sweet babe! who in the arms of slumber 

Hast enter'd life’s enchanted ground. 

Still slee ping lie, in ‘lime’s dark womb, 
Thy lots of brightness and of gloom. 

Fond mother’s love, with wakeful warning, 

Attends to guard thy golden morning— 
With arrow speed years circle round. 


13%. De 


Wild starts the boy from the young girl’sf side, 
And eager for Life's journey burns ; 

Roves through the world—his staff his guide— 
A stranger, to his home returns— 

Then, flush’d with manhood’s graceful pride, 
Sees, like a beam from Heaven shed o'er him, 

Her bashiul cheeks in crimson dyed, 
The ripen’d virgin stand before him. 

Now nameless thoughts, in tempest rushing, 
Possess his soul; he roams alone ; 

Tears from his eyes unbidden eushing, 
Shuns each gay sport his youth had known ; 

Pursues her footsteps, trembling, blushing ; 
Basks in ber smile divinely blest ; 

Scouring the mead, the woodland brushing, 
For fairest flowers to gem her breast. 

Ah! tender longings, hopes endearing, 
Love's golden prime encircling round ; 

Heaven to our gaze unveil’d appearing— 
The heart in floods of rapture drown'd ! 

Ah! might its verdure ne ‘er decay— 

That brilliant hour of Love’s young May ! 
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* Aschensals—Alkah—Kelp.—Dict 
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Sure 


“Und schambaft tritt als Jungfrau ibn entgegen, 
Die er einst an der amme Brust verliess.” 


' ‘his means the female playmate, whom he leaves a frolic 
cll ind, returning, finds crown into a blushing maiden. Sotheby, and 
refer it merely to female guardianship, converting 
Kut, if there were any doubt as to the true meaning, it 
aring the exquisite lines in the “ Piccolomini.” 
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iv. |. 


The pipes already seem to brown, 
See this rod !—I dip it in ! 
Is the surface glassy shown ? 
— Then the foundry may begin. 
Brisk, comrades, haste! 
Let’s prove the cast. 
If soft and brittle well combine, 
This we may count a lucky sign. 


2. 


Foras, when strength with weakness blending, 
Stern force on ductile softness tending, 
The metal yields a clearer tone ; 
Prove ye, who seek Love’s mystic union, 
Ifheart meet heart in true communion. 
Repentance ’bides when rapture’s flown. 


Iv. 3 


*Mid the bride’s dark tresses stealing, 
Gleams the virgin chaplet bright ; 
While the church-bells loudly pealing, * 

To the festive bower invite. 

Ah! Life’s sunniest holiday— 
Must it end like summer's tale ? 
With the girdle—with the veil— 

The fairy-charm is torn away. 


Iv. 4. 


The passion flieth—Love must survive : 
The blossom dieth—the fruit must thrive, 
The man must a-field, where foes are alive ; 
He must struggle and strive ; 
Be sowing and hatching, 
Contriving and snatching 
Must wager and dare, 
Fortune’s gifts to insnare. 
Then riches in torrents abundantly pour ; 
His granaries groan with the weight of their store, 
And his roof stretches widely its sheltering shield. 


iv. 5. 


And thereunder, supreme, 
Sits the virtuous housewife, 
The tender mother— 

O’er the circle presiding, 

And prudently guiding ; 

The girls gravely schooling, 

The boys wise ly ruling ; 

Her hands never ceasing 

From labours increasing, 

And doubling his gains 

With her orderly pains. 
With piles of rich treasure the storehouse she spreads, 
And winds round the loud-whirring spindle her threads : 
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She winds—till the bright-polish’d presses are full’ 

Of the snow-white linen and glittering wool ; 

Blends the brilliant and solid with constant endeavour— 
And resteth never. 


tv. 6. 


And the Father, with triumph swelling, 
From the roof of his prospect-dwelling, 
His flourishing stock counts o’er; 
His piles of timber, tempest braving,* 
His fruitful fields, like billows waving, 
And his barn’s o’erladen floor. — 
Then shouts with exultation— 
“Secure as earth’s foundation, 
Against the assaults of fate 
I’ve fix’d my proud estate !” 
Rut ah! with fortune’s powers united, 
No lasting league can e’er be plighted ! 
Disaster strides at giant rate. 


Wa Be 


Well! the torrent now may gush— 
Fairly is the sample broken.+ 
Yet—or e’er we let it rush, 
Be some pious sentence spoken. 
Out the spigot drive ! 
God keep the house alive! 
Recking in the handle’s bow, 
See the fire-brown billows flow. 


°.3 


Fire lights a mild benignant flame 

While men its power control and tame: 

Whate’er we shape—whate’er produce— 

Is by its Heaven-directed use. 

But different far the Fury burns, 

When man’s restraint she madly spurns, 

And walks, as monarch of the wild, 

Boon nature’s free and lawless child. 

Woe! when loos’d from dungeon bar, 
And with fearful speed advancing, 





* [| had first written these lines as follows : 
Ilis broad oaks, tempest braving, 
His fruitful corn-fields waving, 
having mistaken the sense of the words in the original, 
‘* Der Pfosten ragende Baume,”’ 
and I thought of justifying my mistake in the mauner following ;—To survey the mere 
contents of his farm-vard, a man needs not mount to the roof of his far-seeing mansion 
—** Das Hauses weitcshauenden Giebel,.”’ Besides, the rows of timber are placed in 
opposition to the fields of corn; and, as the last are uureaped, so it seems more fit that 
the former should be represented as still standing. 
However, it is better to correct an error, when discovered, than to attempt its vin. 
dication, and I have still to confess myself amenable to criticism by retaining a favourite 
epithet not to be found in Schiller, who, however, would not, perhaps, have scrupled 


to use it, if Lis rhyme or metre had required it. 
¢ This iine is Mr. Pym Johuston’s. [trust in him for the technicality of the ex- 


pression. 
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Thro’ the streets, where tumult rages, 
Comes the uncouth monster dancing ; 
And in elemental war 

Heaven itself ’gainst man engages !* 


Vo 3 


From the welkin blessings pour— 
Streams the shower, 

From the welkin, unaware, 
Lightnings glare. 

Hark! shrill whistling round the steep, 
Tempests sweep. 
Red as blood 

The heaven is glowing— 

(Not with daylight’s golden flood)— 
And the street, 

As wilder still the tumult’s growing, 
Steams with heat. 


v. 4. 


Flickering thro’ the lurid skies, 

See the flaming column rise! 

On the wind’s swift wings it flies. 
See! it reddens, furnace-bright. 
Pillars tumble, rafters break, 
Door-posts crackle, windows shake ; 
Mothers straying, children moaning, 
Beasts beneath the ruins groaning ; 
All is bustle, terror, flight ! 

—Clear as noonday shines the night.t 
Lengthen’d files in labour vying, 
From hand to hand the bucket flying, 
High o'er head, in concave bending, 
Mark the water-spout descending ! 
Louder howls the tempest, blending 
With the flames in hideous roar ; 
Wastes the corn-field’s arid store : 

In the smoking granary preys, 

Mid the serried timbers strays, 





* In these verses I must confess to another freedom with the original ; owing, at 
first, to mistake arising from my imperfect acquaintance with the language ; retained, 
because, like the foam on the dog's mouth in the picture, I became pleased with the 
effect my error had produced. Mr. Johuston has, more literally, 

“Woe! when, independent grown, 
Increasing, ’spite of all command, 
Thro’ the thickly-peopled town 
She hurls the all-consuming brand.” 

“* Waltzt den ungebeuren Brand.” 

But where is the magnificent epithet, “‘ungeheuren,” which I had ignorantly trans- 
ferred tothe “free daughter of nature” herself ? 

‘‘ There be spirits,” says the son of Sirach, ‘‘ that are created for vengeance, which 
in their fury lay on sore strokes; in the time of destruction they pour out their force, 
and appease the wrath of Him that made them. Fire and Hail, and Famine and 
Death, all these were created for vengeance. Teeth of wild beasts and scorpions ; 
serpents, and the sword, punishing the wicked to destruction. They shall rejoice in 
his commandment ; and they shall be ready upon the earth when need is; and, when 
their time is come, they shall not transgress his word.” 

t Iam indebted to Mr. Pym Jobnston for several of the above lines, which are utterly 
unsusceptible of any improvement, 
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And—as if its breath had power 
To whirl the solid globe away,— 
Raging still with mightier sway, 
Braves, in giant streneth, the tower 
Of Heaven's height. 
— Hopeless quite, 
Man bows him to the afflicting rod ¢: 
And wondering looks, with vacant stare, 
At the wide-wasting work of God* 
wa Se 
Burnt and bare 
Lies the ruin‘’d mansion spread— 
The wild storm's rugged bed.t 
In the empty window-cells 
llorror dwells : 
And peers in, from its throne on high, 
The cloud-wrapt sky. 
One look—his last 
Doth he cast, 
Of erief and dread, 
On the spot where his wealth lies sepulehreéd ; 
Then takes his staff—and away ! ‘tis past, 
For, whatsoever the flames have ’reft, 
One sweeter comfort still is left— 
—He counts the heads of his lov’d ones round, 
And—joy! not one is wanting found, 


va. i 
Now the ore is deep in clay. 
Now the mould hath drunk its fill. 
Will it well come forth to-day ?— 
Well reward our toil and skill ? 
Should the foundry fail !— 
Should it burst the pale !f— 
Ah! while most we hope, belike, 
Mischief is at hand to strike. 


Thi Be 


To holy earth’s dark womb we trust 
All good that we from Heaven implore. 
So hoping, trusts his seed the sower, 
To see it blossom in the dust, 
By blessing from the Great Bestower. 





om ~~ — ~——_ 





* I suspect, here, another error from icnorance, but am again loath to correct it. The 
compound word ‘ Gotterstarke’”’ is referred by Sotheby (who | imagine is right) to the 
power, not « f God, but of Fire personified — 

‘* Beneath its Godlike streneth man bows,” &c. 

Dut, if my interpretation be wrong, Mr. Johnston has partaken my error. 

+** Burnt and bare 

The homestead lies, 

The wild storm’s prize. 

In the empty window-frames 

Horror reigns,” &c.—P. Jounsrox. 
$ “ Now the metal in the clay 

Rests happily—the mould is fill’d, 
Will it fairly face the day, 
And profit for our labour yield ? 
Should our efforts fail? — 
Should it burst the pale "=P, J OUNSTON. 
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But in the Mother-lap, with mourning, 
A seed more precious we entomb, 

In hope that, from its rest returning, 
"Twill flourish in immortal bloom. 


VI. Se 


From the steeple 
Hark! the bell 
Hollow booms 
A funeral knell— 

Seems the dull peal, so solemn swinging, 
On his last road some pilgrim bringing. 
Ah! it is the wife beloved— 
Ah! ’tis the matron, faithful proved— 
Whom the Prince of Shades, unsparing, 
From her mate’s fond arms is bearing, 
From the offspring of her womb, 
Which she bore him in her bloom, 
Which she, on her constant breast, 
Husli'd, in mother’s joy, to rest. 
Ah! the ties for ever parted, 

Late that bound the house in one, 
Now the true—the tender-hearted— 

To the land of shades is gone! 
Now her gentle rule is ended, 

Now her cares no longer wake, 
And the Orphan House, unfriended, 

Must a stranger guardian take. 


vil. le 


Now, then, while the metal’s cooling, 
Let us seize the vacant time! 
As the schoolboy quits his schooling 
When he hears the vesper chime, 
So, when stars appear, 
Then, from labour clear, 
Let each be free, like bird on tree— 
The master still must burden’d be. 


Vile 3. 


Now the evening shadow thickens 
In the forest’s deep’ning gloom, 
And his steps the traveller quickens, 
Hasting to his cottage home. 
Bleating flocks are fold-ward going ; 
Distant-lowing, 
Herds of cattle, broad-brow’d, sleek, 
Their accustom’d home-stalls seek. 
Heavily, with thundering din,* 
The corn-pil'’d waggon totters in : 





* «« Heavy laden, from the field 
The corn-pil’d waggon totters in. 
Bright with variegated leaves, 
On the sheaves 
The garland lies,” &c. 
P. Jonnston. 
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On the sheaves the garland lies, 
Bright with variegated dies : 
Youthful reapers to the dance 
Brisk advance : 
Street and market's busy hum, 
Now is dumb. 
Where the friendly lamp is burning, 
Social circles gather round, 
While the city-gate, slow turning, 
Closes harsh with jarring sound. 
Clad in sable 
Is the earth ; 
But no nightly fears are able 
To disturb the burgher’s mirth. 
When wakes the eye of justice, then 
None evil dread, save guilty men. 


VII. 3. 


Holy Order, blessing-fraught ; 
Heaven’s own daughter, wisely taught 
To bind in strict equality 

The light, the happy, and the free ; 
On surest base to elevate 

The social fabric of the state— 

The savage of the woods to tame, 

His lawless passions mild reclaim ; 
To light the cheerless haunts of man, 
And mould him to thy gentle plan ; 
And, last, to weave that holiest band— 
The sacred Love of Fatherland ! 


vil. 4, 


Thousand active heads combining,: 
Help the work with friendly strife ; 
And, the lengthe n'd cord intwining, 
Bring man’s noblest powers to life. 
Lord and servant join to prove 
Holy freedom’s firm alliance : 
Each, as all in concert move, 
Bids the mocks of scorn defiance. 
Labour fits the burgher’s state ; 
Useful toil brings blessings down ; 
The king is honour’d by his crown, 
We by the works our hands create. 


VII. 5. 


Peace benignant! Concord sweet! 
Yet awhile—yet awhile— 

Rest ye in this cherish’d seat ! 

Far from this silent valley—far— 

Be the rugged hordes of war! 

May we ne’er the day descry, 
When the sky, 

Now with evening's softest red 
Overspread, 
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Shall reflect the fearful burning 
Of tower and town to dust returning! 


vir. 1. 


Break we now the mould asunder, ' 
Now the purpos’d end is won ; 
While we gaze, in joyful wonder, 
At the work our hands have done. 
Sway the hammer, sway! 
Till the crust gives way !' 
When the bell ascends on high, 
Must the form in pieces fly.* 


vir. 2. 


The master may destroy the mould 
When the season fit shall be; 

But woe ! when raging uncontrol’d, 
The burning ore itself sets free !F 
In floods of fire, like thunder roaring, 

It blows in air the bursten shell, 
Wild destruction hot out-pouring 

As from the open jaws of hell. 
When untam’d towers chaotic jangle, 
No order’d shape can disentangle ; 
When senseless mobs for mastery strive, 
No commonwealth may hope to thrive. 


V1IlI. 3e 


Woe! when in the city’s veins 
The heap’d-up fuel smouldering lies ; 

The madden’d people bursts its chains, 
And, fiercely to self-succour flies. 

Now from the bell-ropes, tempest-shaken, 
The uproar swells, with hideous jar ; 
And, meant the notes of peace to’waken, 
They clung the alarum peal of war. 

“ Liberty ! Equality !” 

Hear ye not the watch-words howling ? 
To arms the peaceful burghers fly ; 
The crowded streets and halls reply, 

While banded murder round is prowling. 

Women no more—hyenas, daring 
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* « Sway the hammer, sway ! 
Till the crust gives way ! 
When the Bell is fit to rise, 
Then the mould in pieces flies.” 
P. Jounstow. 
‘¢ Wenn die Glock soll auferstehen, 
Mass die form in stucker geben.”’¢ 


t ‘The master may destroy the mould 
With prudence and with certainty ; 
But woe! when raging uncontrol’d, 
The burning ore itself makes free.” 
P. Jounston. 
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To laugh ’midst horrors—jest at woe ; 
And now, with fangs of panthers tearing 
The quivering entrails of the foe. 
No longer aught is held for holy ; 
All bonds of solemn reverence fall : 
Virtue gives place to rampant foliy, 
And crime wide ranges, free from thrall, 
Tis dread, the lion to awaken; 
To cross the tiger on his path ; 
But, dread of dreads, when, phrensy-shaken, 
Man rises in vindictive wrath. 
Beware, on eyes long darkness-shrouded, 
To pour the full meridian blaze : 
It fires—not lights—the sense beclouded, 
And towns and states in ashes lays. 


am. Es 


Heaven the work hath prosper’d well. 
See! how like a golden star, 
Bright and polish'’d from its shell 
‘Lhe metal-kernel gleams afar !* 
From helm to crown it dances 
Like the sun’s bright glances ; 
And trophies on the blazon’d shield, 
Due tribute to the founder yield. 


x, 3. 


Come in! come in! 
All good comrades, close the ring! 
The Bell must have its christening. 
Concordia name it! so begin.t 
Henceforth, with brother's love, and heartfelt union, 
May it assemble all in sweet communion! 


=. os 


And oh, be this its glad vocation— 

The Aestin’d end of its creation !f 

High raised above this nether world, 
In Heaven's blue canopy to swing ; 

And, where the thunderbolts are hurl’d, 
Its loud responsive voice to fling. 

ry . . _ 

lhere shall its clear-ton’d notes resemble 




































‘Heaven the work has prosper’d well. 
See how, like a golden gem, 
Bright and polish'd from the shell, 
The metal kernel darts its beam.” 
P. Jonnston, 
+ ‘‘ Come in! come in! 
Companions all, close the ring ! 
The Bell must have its christening— 
Concordia shall its name be called,” &c. 
P. Jounston. 
; ** Be this henceforward its vocation— 
For this 1 watch’d o’er its creation,” &c. 
Sornesy, 
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The hymning of the starry choir, 

Round which the planets move and tremble, 
In praise of the Almighty sire, 

While, listening to the angelic song, 

They lead the wreath-crown’d year along.* 

To themes eternal welfare bringing, 

We consecrate its brazen chime, 

As, hour by hour, its hammer swinging, 

Shall touch the flying wings of Time ; 

a lend its tongue : for Kate to borrow, 

Itself unfeeling joy or sorrow ; 

Still with its solemn voice attending 

Life’s changeful drama to its ending. 

And as each cli ing, so hollow sounding, 
Dies faintly on the listener’s ear, 

Oh, let it teach, his pride confounding, 
That nothing is perpetual here. 


XxX. 


Now, then, with the strength of rope, 
Let the Bell be hoisted high, 
Where it shall well fulfil our hope, 
Responding from the vaulted sky- 
Pull now! pull away! 
It moves with steady sway. 
“ Joy to our city !"—be its token— 
‘¢ Peace !”—be its earliest accent spoken. 





re ee 


* «« So let it seem a voice above, 
Like the bright planets’ dazzling throng, 
Which praise the Maker as they move, 
Aud lead the wreath-crowned as along. 
. JOUNSTON. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 


THE SPITFIRE.* 


Tue literary appetite has so long been fed at due intervals by fare 
derived from the sea, that a good substantial naval novel has now be- 
come a sort of piece de résistance, quite indispensable to the complete- 
ness of the monthly or quarterly bill of fare of our reading banquets ; 
and Captain C hamier has so long been known as one of the most suc- 
cessful caterers in this department of the literary cutsine of our day, 
that his name is sufficient to secure attention to any dish of this kind 
that he may place before us. 

His present work, “ The Spitfire”—a capital name by the by—briefand 
brisk as the crack of a stern-ch: aser—sharp as a boarding- pike—eloquent 
and expressive as the boatswain’s whistle—** The Spitfire” has features of 
novelty in it, as regards the present writer, which will excite towards it 
a decree of interest and curiosity it night not otherwise have attained. 
Though essentially ‘a tale of the sea,” it is almost in an equal degree 
busied about the shore and its doings,—a land shark, in the shape ofa 
rascally attorney, being the chief agent in hatching up a plot by which 
the honourable and high-born hero of the tale is kept out of his inherit- 
ance—though of course only long enough to furnish materials cr a 
very varied and exciting course of adventures, ‘ by flood and field,” 
which a wide range of characters are brought before us, with that truth 
of outline as well as strength of colouring which have marked all the 
productions of this clever writer. 

As it would not be either fair to the author, or agreeable to the 
reader, to do more than add, in regard to the plot, that the chief adven- 
tures of the story, are pe ‘formed by the hero under the character of the 
pirate captain of * The Spitfire,”"—we shall best perform the remainder 
of our office, of ushering this novel into public notice, by an extract 
from its varied pages. In choosing a specimen of the style in which 
the work is written, and the sort of materials of which it is mainly com- 
posed, we can scarcely do better than take a descriptive passage which 
is in all probability a transcript from a real scene in the early life of 
the gallant author himself—one of those astonishing feats of daring en- 
terprise which so illustrated the British navy, and astounded the rest of 
the world, during the late war. It is the cutting out of a French cor- 
vette from under the batteries of Brest harbour. The reader may sup- 
pose the order.of the enterprise arranged—the boats nearing the doomed 
prize—and the danger of the attack doubled by one half of the allotted 
force being unexpectedly diverted in another direction. The hero of 
the tale—, Albe rt Mortimer—is serving as a common sailor in one of the 


boats. 


“ As the muffled oars dipped silently in the water, and as the boats silently 
approached the object of attack, many and many were the eyes which were use- 
lessly turned in the direction of the other boats, the crews of which would have 








* The Spitfire: a Tale ofthe Sea, By Captain Chamier, R.N. 3 vols. 
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so materially assisted in the enterprise ; but it was all in vain; the night was 
far spent, the corvette lay at anchor not a mile from the boats, which now 
rested on their oars.”—vol. i., p. 157. 
* . * « * * 

“ The boats soon backed into their stations; and the word being given to 
give way, lustily, but quietly, the gallant fellows advanced to the attack. It 
was a little after one o'clock, when the corvette was distinguished. The 
French, who expected the attack, had been equally vigilant ; every preparation 
had been made ; three hundred and thirty-nine men were on board of her; 
the guns had been loaded to the muzzles ; and the confidence that they could 
protect their vessel from every boat-attack, was general throughout the crew 
and the soldiers on board of her. They now saw the enemy advancing, and 
prepared to give them a warm reception. As a matter of caution—not that 
any doubt existed in the mind of the commander of the corvette, as to the 
hostile intentions of the boats—he hailed them. It was answered by Maxwell, 
calling out to his brave companions—‘ Now then, my lads!’ then dashed the 
oars in the water. The silence was broken by cheers, which were heard far 
from the scene of action, whilst the animating words from each officer, as the 
said —‘ Give way, my jolly dogs!—hurrah for the first on board !—was all 
that was requisite, to make every man feel the importance of his best endea- 
vours; and it seemed as if all hearts had felt the appeal ; for each boat’s crew, 
no longer tenacious about a discovery, bent their backs, and gave way with all 
their strength. No sooner was this done, than the contents of a broadside 
came in amongst them, The grape and canister-shot fell like hail around 
them ;—and the water was dashed into the boats by the round shot which came 
bounding along, duck-and-drake fashion. This discharge, enough to have 
checked the advance of any foe, was received with a loud cheer—* Now’s your 
time, lads, to get on board before they can load again; give way, said Max- 
well, as he stood up in his boat, and the words were re-echioed by Neville and 
Burke, who imitating their leader, stood up and cheered their men. In the 
mean time, the French soldiers opened a steady, well-directed fire, with 
musketry from the shore; whilst the troops, who had been embarked, were not 
slow to imitate so good an example. Between each shot might be heard— 
‘give way—give way,’—whilst the loud dash of the oars was heard on board 
the corvette. Each boat pulled to the station allotted her ; and the crews 
made one simultaneous rush to board.—The French, armed at all points, pre- 
sented a bristling front of boarding-pikes, backed up by the small-arm men, 
whilst those armed with tomahawks slashed away bravely to defend their ship. 
Every exertion was made to overcome this resistance ; but without effect. The 
boats’ crews were driven back in spite of their clinging like cats to the ropes 
and fighting like devils to gain the decks ; whilst the French, who saw the first 
attempt of their enemies checked, gave a cheer of defiance, and actually boarded 
the boats. Never, since man to man coped in single warfare, was more despe- 
rate bravery exhibited on both sides. The Frenchmen, who had so gallantly 
followed up their success, never returned to their ship ;—a strug le ensued—~ 
and the intruders were thrown overboard. ‘The fire-arms of the English were 
now perfectly useless, and abandoned ; but, with their cutlasses only, they 
again endeavoured to board—again the Frenchmen bravely opposed them. 
Hut the assailant is ever more desperate than the assailed. Undaunted by the 
furious fire from shore and ship—undismayed by the forest of pikes which 
bristled round her bows—unappalled by the frequent death-wounds dealt with 
savage ferocity from the boarding-pikes, the British seamen, unused to a res 
verse, again and again made the desperate assault, and finally established a 
landing on the forecastle. ‘Hurrah for the first aloft,’ was heard from Mor- 
timer, who, sweeping his cutlass to clear his way, jumped upon the rigging, 
dropped his cutlass on the deck, and springing aloft, was about to lay out on 
the fore-topsail yard. Here he found another precaution had been taken. All 
the gear was stopped up along the yard :—a second, the sharp knife remedied 
the advantage ;—the foot-rope fell; he was the first on the yard! nay, so 
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expeditiously was this effected, and so well did the seamen stationed to loose 
the sail obey their orders, that in the small space of tliree minutes, from the 

aining the first footing on deck, the French corvette, known as the Chevrette, 
- her three topsails and courses cut adrift, and the sails hung down for 
sheeting home. The noise of the falling sails sounded more dreadful in the 
ears of the French, than the rattling of small-arms, or the clash of the toma- 
hawks. They felt they were prisoners; for they knew that once removed 
from the batteries, they had no confidence to {bear up against their assailants. 
The first tremor of fear, which was manifested by one of the crew of the 
Chevrette jumping overboard, ran like an electric spark through all the rest. 
They threw down their arms, and jumping overboard, endeavoured to reach 
the shore ; whilst the sight of the canvas animated the English, who rushed 
toward the quarterdeck, and notwithstanding the gallant opposition of some, 
who disdained to fly, succeeded in capturing it. The French still hoped to 
retrieve their disgrace. From the maindeck, they opened an harassing fire of 
musketry ;—but the cables were cut—the ship under canvas—an English sea- 
man, named Henry Wallis, was at the helm, and in spite of his wounds, he 
stood true to his post, and was the first to call out with a steady voice—‘ She 
ves ahead now, sir, for she answers her helm.’ ‘Then was the cheer of victory 
aut !—and those below, who still vainly clung to a last hope, finding that 
hope gone surrendered, and ceased firing.”—pp.160—165. 





DIARY OF A NUN.* 


Tur work which has just made its appearance, under'the above very 
exciting and piquant title, will not, we imagine, be received with the 
less favour because it does not exactly answer to the ideal which its 
name may conjure up in the fancy of young ladies in their teens, and 
those other ‘* gentle readers” who attend their call in the dressing- 
room, and purvey for them at the circulating libraries. The days of 
‘* Monks” and nuns passed away with those of hoods and farthingales ; 
and though the latter seem not unlikely to resume their sway in the 
toilet, the former can never again maintain theirs, even in imagination, 
Our very schoolboys, nowadays, have more good sense in their heads 
than half their great grandmothers and grandfathers had, and a work, 
even of avowed fiction, must have much of its foundation, and still 
more of its superstructure, conformable with truth and nature, or it will 
be scouted even in the school-room, and will scarcely find favour in the 
servants’-hall. Conceive a great reputation being built in these days on 
such foundations as ‘* The Monk,” ‘‘ The Sorrows of Werter,” or even 
‘* The Mysteries of Udolpho.” No—whatever harm may have been 
effected by *‘ the march of intellect,” some good at least has been done as 
regards the literary tastes and appetites of our day, for though we are 
sorry to say they cannot be wholly kept from feeding on the garbage 
and grossness which those who can purvey nothing better still place before 
them, they can no longer be persuaded to abandon the good old English 
fare of beef and mutton, cooked aw naturel, for the germanized extrava- 
gancies, and frenchified fripperies of the latter part of the last century. 
‘** The Diary of a Nun,” which we are now to notice, had it been what 
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its title might seem to intimate, would, in all probability have remained 
in the archives of the spot which gave it birth. But though it is in 
great part the ‘‘ diary” of one who ends her days as a Carmelite nun, 
its details—or at least those which form the narrative portion—are 
those of a tale of real passion, arising (we have no doubt whatever) 
out of the events of real life—the real life of our own day, as it exists 
in the higher circles, where, if any where, the passions prevail in as 
much force and freshness as they did in the early stages of civilization. 
Many and many are the noble families of our own time and coun 
which could “ a tale unfold,” arising out of an ill-assorted, or ill-con- 
sidered marriage, and an imprudent or thoughtless association of cir- 
cumstances following upon it, fraught with all the fatal consequences 
here set forth in this ‘* Diary of a Nun.” We must not anticipate 
the course of events on which the interest of this story hangs, and the 
passion of it turns: suffice it to say, that it is very pleasingly and 
skilfully blended with what we have no doubt are the actual details of 
a lengthened tour and residence in Italy, and that the whole forms a 
very graceful and interesting, and often a very touching story. Nor 
must we neglect to add, that a strong effect of reality is given to the 
whole, by the introduction of numerous anecdotes, and personal de- 
scriptions and details, of many of those individuals who still occupy a 
large space in public attention ;—such as Thorvaldsen, Catalani, the 
celebrated improvisatrice, Rosa Taddei, &c.; also by characteristic 
descriptions of many of the most noticeable scenes and objects which 
attract the traveller’s attention in an Italian tour. In short, ‘* The 
Diary of a Nun” is a romance and a book of travels in one: each 
being the better for its association with the other. 





THE GOVERNESS.* 


Wiru her usual tact, Lady Blessington has here chosen an excellent 
subject on which to display her knowledge of real life, and her ready 
and varied talent in turning that knowledge to the benefit and pleasure 
of her readers. Indeed the subject of ‘‘ The Governess” is so inviting 
that we cannot help wondering why it has not before been made sub- 
ser‘ent to the purposes of narrative fiction : though it is only since the 
c] and changes in social life brought about by the revulsion fol- 
lowing the late war, that the governess has become so interesting a 
feature in our English social system. Formerly, women were as 
regularly brought up to the profession of private teaching in wealthy 
families as they now are to any other more sordid occupation : and the 
duties imposed on them were consequently free from that onerous weight 
which nothing but the imagination lends to any employment that is not 
a dishonourable one. But now the demand is so amply supplied from 
chance sources, that the profession of a governess, as such, has ceased 
to exist; and in the case of nine out of ten of those who now fill the 





* The Governess, By the Countess of Blessington. 2 vols. 
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office, the accomplishments which they bring to it,have been obtained 
for their owner’s especial use and ornament, not to be brought to 
market and sold to the best bidder. ‘“ The Governess” introduced to 
us by Lady Blessington, is of course in the latter circumstances, and 
nothing can be more natural than the picture she places before us, 
nothing better adapted than the general subject to exhibit her nice dis- 
crimination of character, her easy and offhand satire, and her pleasant 
and dramatic mode of hitting off entire scenes of real life which might 
seem at the first glance to be incapable of any thing beyond a dry de- 
scription, unless by means of a course caricature. ‘* The Governess,” 
Miss Mordaunt, is a delicate young creature, whose sensitive nature is 
the least in the world fitted, except by its meckness and patience, for 
the office her fate has assigned her, and who is doubly unfitted for it by 
her early life—which has been passed with affluence around her, and 
splendour in prospect. Tenfold unfortunate, too, is it for,the unhappy 
race which, at the commencement of the present story, Miss Mor- 
daunt represents, that their services are chiefly sought by the nouveaux 
riches, who are not peculiarly prone to sympathize with the feelings of 
those whom they deem their ‘ inferiors.” We must not attempt to 
trace the career of our high and pure-minded governess through the 
several families in which she serves—-from that of the coarse, harsh, and 
heartless Mrs. Williamson—a most revolting specimen of the aristocracy 
of wealth—to that of the cold, haughty, and not much less heartless 
Marquis of Axminster, &c. Nothing, however, can be more distinct 
and characteristic than the various classes of society which are indicated 
in the respective types of them which are presented to us, and the whole 
affords a lively and entertaining picture of the actual life of our ewn 
day, while it inculeates and embodies an excellent moral purpose that 
cannot be overlooked. 

The work is illustrated by an ideal portrait of ‘*‘ The Governess,” 
which is one of the prettiest, and most appropriate designs that we have 
yetseen from Mr, Paris's popular pencil. 





THE COURT FAVOURITE* 


Ir is clear that women understand the art of novel-writing better 
than we of the less fluent and inventive sex; or, what is more to the 
purpose, they understand the practice better, and are content to let the 
art take care of itself. And it would be very strange if it were not so, 
considering that they are endowed in greater liberality than we are, 
with the elements of which modern novels are made: they feel quicker 
than we do; they see more of the superfices of human society; they 
observe, if not so deeply, more truly, and they retain more of what 
they observe ; and above all, they talk better and faster;—and what 
were a modern novel without its dialogues, about every thing, or any 
thing, or (often best of all) about nothing? We are always, therefore, 
glad to take up a novel from a female pen; and if we are often glad 





* The Court Favourite ; or, Fact and Fiction. By Miss Jane Roberts, 3 vols. 
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to put it down again, we can seldom do so without having gained 
something by the experiment, The one now claiming our attention, 
under the taking name of ‘‘ The Court Favourite,”’ is much better cha- 
racterized by its second title, of ** Fact and Fiction :” which phrase 
points at a feature in Miss Jane Roberts’s work that we do not recollect 
to have met with before in any similar production: and any thing in the 
shape of novelty in the construction of a modern novel, is so novel, 
that it must not be passed over in silence. Miss Roberts has so con- 
trived to blend the leading public ** facts’’ of the era in which her scenes 
are laid, with the “* fiction” which forms her story, as to give an air of 
reality to the whole: an effect which is greatly aided by the simplicity 
of the plot, and the purely domestic nature of the incidents. Without 
injuriously disclosing the nature of the story, we may say that it details 
the loves and worldly fortunes of two friends, from their boyhood up- 
ward,—the main moral design of the tale being to illustrate the fatal 
evils of a hasty and ill- assorted marriage—a union in which the eyes 
and inomentary inclinations have had more to do than the temper, the 
character, or the heart. This pregnant theme has been pursued to its 
most criminal and fatal consequences, but with that kindly feeling to- 
wards human frailty, which does not always characterize the female pen. 
The result is a novel that will be read with interest, and perhaps with 
profit, by many who would have turned from the same course of moral 
instruction had it challenged them under any other form. 





THE BELLE OF A SEASON, AND THE ;BOOK OF peor’ 
However well these charming volumes may be capable of standing 
the test of fair criticism, we cannot, for the critical soul of us, take 
them up in any other than a spirit of admiration ; and having so taken 
them up, still less can we lay them down in any other spirit. In fact, 
they are every thing which works got up with such a design need be; 
and infinitely more than could fairly be looked for under the circum- 
stances which call them forth; intellectual cultivation being apparent 
throughout, and good taste and good morals being forwarded in every 
page of them. Though * The Book of Beauty” might claim precedence 
in our notice, by reason of its long-established name and dusiahe! in 
the peerage of annual literature, we are fain to give the pas to its younger 
and more sparkling rival ; cfor such it will unquestionably be deemed 
by all, in its pictorial pretensions, while we much doubt if its literature 
will not also bear away the bell—at least from that fair, young, and 
imaginative portion of the community to whom this class of pro- 
duction chiefly addresses itself. Nothing can be more happy than the 
choice of subject which Lady Blessington has here made; and this 
both in a literary and pictorial point of view. Nay, so happy is it as 
regards the former, that we have no hesitation in recommending it to 
the charming writer, as the subject of a lengthened prose fiction, to form 
a companion to her ‘‘ Governess.” _It is still more fitted to Lady Bles- 
sington’s style and habits of prose composition, and it wants those 
painful features which, but for the moral result attending them, we 
Jan.—voL, LVIM. NO. CCXXIX. L 
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could well have dispensed with in that clever story. ‘* The Belle. of 
of a Season” tells, in easy, flowing, and graceful vers de société, the 
delighted and delightful progress of the young and lovely scion of a 
noble house, from her bird and flowerloving girlhood, through every 
separate step of her bright and happy career;—the Presentation at 
Court—the Coming out—the First Ball and Déjeéner—the First Opera 
—the Bal Costumé-—the Declaration—and finally, ** the bright consum- 
mate flower” of the whole parterre, the well- assorted and happy Mar- 
riage. What delightful subjects for a female pen—and how exquisitely 
has each and all been illustrated by the unrivalled pencil of Chalon,— 
who has shown in this series of drawings a grace, a fancy, and a feeling, 
that by many would not have been looked for from him, but which 
must prove (whether they confess it or not) even to the hypercritics who 
impute to him the t tastes for which Fashion alone is answerable, that he 
wants nothing but occasions of this kind to prove that his imagination 
and se nsibility are not inferior to his fine perception of truth and beauty. 
"There is, in fact, nothing more charming in their way, in modern art, 
than several of these de signs—for instance, “* The Hall,” ** The Maiden’s 
Chamber,” and ‘* The Declaration ;” there is no less unaffected grace, 
delicacy, and refinement in them, than there is depth of sentiment and 
truth of expression. We reluctantly take leave of this charming vo- 
lume, under the impression that it will prove the most popular one of its 
class that the season has produced. 

“The Book of Beauty,” as regards its general plan, is now well 
known, and requires little ‘at our hands in the w ay of descriptive detail. 
If its illustrations are less happy in point of their respective subjects 
than some of those of its preceding numbers, in execution they are all 
that can be desired; and in the literary department it strikes us as 
bei ing superior to most of its predec essors. Much of it has been sup- 
lied by some of the first and most attractive names in our existing 
atc mad as Bulwer, Landor, d’Israeli, Procter, &c., there is 
little, if any of it, that does not reach the point of a graceful and culti- 
vated elegance ; and the whole is so varied and contrasted as to aid and 
heighten the eflect of each individual piece. We must make room for 
a brief specimen of the verse, and we cannot find one more appropriate 
than the following sonnet: 


** THE SLEEPLESS. 
‘* By the Countess of Blessington. 


“Oh why dost thou forsake me, gentle sleep, 
When thus I woo thee on a couch as soft 
As plumage on the cygnet’s breast, and oft 
Pray thine oblivious power my mind to steep, 
And seal these e yes, that only wake to weep ? 
But thou dost heed me not,—and through the night 
I wake; and Memory, as if urged by Spite, 
Still doth her ever-watchful vigils keep, 
Whispering of all my soul would fain forget ; 
Till, agonized, my weary couch I fly, 
With throbbing heart, and burning brow, and eye, 
With tears of bitter, useless sorrow, wet, 
And vow I will compel thee to nine arms, 
By aid of opiates’ dull but potent charms.” 



































































Goethe’s Faust. 


BRITISH INDIA.* 


As materials for future and more formal history, this is a valuable 
and important volume. It relates exclusively to the period (of about thirty 
years) included between the close of the Marquis of Wellesley’s rule, and 
the changes which took place in 1833; and, in referring to the various 
events treated of, it adopts (in this instance, as we conceive, with good 
effect) the somewhat novel plan of considering each series of important 
events separately, instead of arranging the whole in chronological order. 
Thus we have the Mutiny of Velore, the Nepaul War, the Burmese War, 
the Siege of Bhurtpore, &c. &c., each treated of in a distinct form, like 
sO manv separate specimens of what the French call Mémoires pour 
servir d l'histoire, &c. This plan adds greatly to the readableness of 
the volume, without detracting from its utility. 

With regard to the opinions which are interspersed through the work, 
if we could willingly have been without them, it is only on the abstract 
principle that it is no part of the historian’s duty to express opinions, but 
only to collect and collate facts. But, as we despair of living to see 
history reach this ideal state of perfection, we have only to hope that 
future historians will abuse their position as little in this respect as Mr. 
Thornton has done. Nevertheless, we cannot but feel to be wholly out of 
place, in a work professing to be, and for the most part being historical 
and nothing else, such passages, for example, as the following, in con- 
nexion with the changes of 1833: 

“ No impartial person, whatever his opinions on freedom of trade, can read 
the evidence on the China trade, before the parliamentary committees, without 
feeling convinced that the company’s exclusive rights ought to have been main- 
tained.”—p. 636. 

This may or may not be our opinion, as it is Mr. Thornton’s, and it 
may or may not be a just and well-founded one; but a work of history 
is not the place to find it. 

Upon the whole Mr. Edward Thornton’s volume is a valuable addition 
to the history of our extraordinary rule in India, in connexion with one 
of the most interesting and important of its eras. 





GOETHE’S FAUST.+ 


Mavyy, and varied in point of merit, as are the translations of Faust, 
we could have spared the elaborate excuses which the present translator 
tenders for this new one: for of a work which has attained such sur- 
passing celebrity as the masterpiece of Goéthe, we can scarcely have 
too many attempts to convey its character to the vast majority of our 





* Chapters of the Modern History of British India. By E. Thornton, Esq. 1 vol. 
+ Faust, a tragedy by Goéthe. Translated into English verse, by John Hill, Esq. 
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countrymen and women, to whom it must be a dead letter. The pre- 
sent translator, however, gives a specific, and to our thinking a per- 
fectly satisfactory reason for his attempt, in the fact that hitherto we 
have had no one which has confined or rather r adapted itself to the same 
rhythmic movements with the original—a condition which, if not abso- 
Jutely essential tothe conveyance of anything like a just and characteristic 
inpression of the said ori; vinal, affords at least a better promise of such 
a result than any other mode could do. We perfectly agree with what 
seems to be the opinion of the present translator of the "Faust, that a 
writer is by no means excused for varying from his original, by the fact 
of his having improved upon it. W hat we want Ina transiation, as 
such, is as near a transcript of the original as the genius and idiom of 
th: two languages respectively will allow: and this is peculiarly the case 
in respect of the Faust, about which the unlearned reader feels at least 
us much curiosity to know precisely what it is, as he does anxiety to 
partake of and enjoy its poetical beauties. The preservation, then, of 
the exact rhythmic character of the original poem is the peculiar fea- 
ture of the present translation ; and on this ground it is that we specially 
recommend it to public attention. We even go the full length of the 
translator in the feeling, and consequent practical result, of his having 
rendered in a corresponding form, all the verbal coarsenesses, and even 
the mixed metaphors, of the original work. Moreover,—on the same 
) critical principle, we entirely (though very reluctantly) differ from Mr. 
if Hill in the reasons which he gives ‘for having omitted the prologue: a 
step which we hold to be not only at variance with his own general 
view of the duties of a translator, but equally unjust to Goethe, and 
to those who will only know his great work through this individual 
version. Of course we cannot go into detail on this point; but thus 
far we may say, that the reason which has induced the translator to 
omit the prologue is equally strong against many other parts of the 
work. Neither do our limits admit of our going into the merits and 
defects of the translation in other respects. Suffice it to say, that 
| though it is (from the very principle on which it is constructed) less 
poetical than sume of the translations, it is more characteristic than 

most, and is worthy of a large share of public favour accordingly. 
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LUNAR OBSERVATIONS.* 


: Tue happiest point—we are not sure it myst not be called the only 
| happy one—about this somewhat lengthy jeu d’esprit is its titl— 
«‘Lunar Observations,” i. e., observations made during an enforced 
yourney—balloon fashion—to the regions of the moon, where the au- 
thor discovers a country which, to; vether with its people, its manners, its 
institutions, and its individual great and little notadilrtés, it pleases him 
to hold forth in satirical wise, as a type of a certain other country, 
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people, institutions, &c., nearer home. As this very elaborate and 
somewhat lumbering joke i is the production of an amateur writer, who 
rather ostentatiousl y proclaims that he publishes it ‘fat (and as he 
shrewdly suggests, to) his own cost,” we shall not be hard upon it and 
him: the rather that he dates from “ The Cider Cellar.” In fact, the 
satire is exactly level to that well-known locality; and all that any 
body can object to is, that it should have been allowed to swell its pre- 
tensions beyond those very appropriate limits. The writer is, we have 
no doubt, a great wag in his own literary circle; and as he has some 
liveliness and animal spirit, he might perchance, had he commenced his 
literary career in a less ambitious fashion, have arrived, some day or 
other, at the honours of a magazine article. But when he ventures to 
laugh at all the world, and all that is in it, before he has learned the 
commonest rudiments of composition, there is no hope of him. He 
has a style of his own nevertheless. We have heard of an asthmatic 
style: that of our lunar observer touches the other extreme: his para- 
graphs are never content with a page to themselves; they often expand 
themselves over haif a score; and not seldom swallow up an entire 
chapter :—see the very first and second chapters of the book. But 
this, he will perhaps say, is only in keeping with a joke which occupies 
three hundred and seventy pages. Be it so: it is hard if a man may 
not run his joke to what length he pleases, when it is avowedly played 
off ** at his own expense.” But then he must allow other people to 
have theirs,- we critics included; and must at least not complain of 
our brevity. 





VOYAGES IN THE MOLUCCAN ARCHIPELAGO* 


Tuts volume includes a good deal of novelty, and consequently much 
that must interest while it informs. These voyages of Lieutenant 
Kolff tothe Moluccan Archipelago, were made in 1825 and 1826, under 
directions from the Dutch government, their object being to examine 
the actual condition of the Southern Islands, chiefly with a view to a 
renewal of the Dutch intercourse with them; and the directions of the 
government extended to an examination of the previously unknown 
southern coast of New Guinea. The work is now translated from the 
original Dutch, by Mr. G. W. Earll, author of the ‘‘ Eastern Seas.” 
The narrative of Lieutenant Kolff is a perfectly simple one, and the 
better for being so; and though it is, from the nature of its subject, 
in some respects dry, it must be looked upon not only as a creditable 
and useful contribution to our stock of geographical knowledge, but as 
furnishing matter which may hereafter be turned to extremely valuable 
commercial account. 

There is no doubt that much of what Lieutenant Kolff relates of the 
Southern Islands, will be new to a great proportion of English readers ; 





* Voyages of the Dutch Brig-of-war, Dourga, through the southern part of the 
Moluccan Archipelago, By D. H, Kolff, jun. 1 vol. 
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and that part of his volume which forms the last three chapters, relate 
to localities on the southern coast of New Guinea, which have never 
before been visited by Europeans. To show, however, the caution which 
should be used in stating the particulars of what are supposed to be 
discoveries on occasions of this kind, we may mention that the very first 
seemingly important point with which Lieutenant Kolff acquaints us, is 
the discovery of a ‘** previously unknown river,” which he sails up for 
nearly thirty miles, and names (after his good brig) the Dourga :-— 
which “river” was visited again two years afterwards by two ” other 
Dutch vessels, and still revarded and described as a river; but which 
has subseque ntly (in 1835) been proved, by sailing through it out to sea, 
to be the north-west entrance of a strait which cuts off the north-west 
extremity of New Guinea, and forms it into another island. 

In connexion with this part of the volume, we cannot help referring 
to the melancholy and disgraceful details given by Lieutenant Kolff, 
relative to an attack, by the treacherous natives, on a watering-party 
which he had sent on shore, and which, though it consisted of no less 
than thirty armed men, was routed, and inj part destroyed, by a small 
band of natives, who had never seen firearms before, and who were armed 
with nothing but popgun darts and light bamboo spears. It appears 
that on the very first show of attack, the midshipman and corporal, 
under whose orders re spectively the party were toact, turned tail, threw 
away their arms, and fairly ran for it!—nor does the worthy lieutenant 
tell us a word about their swinging at the yard-arm the next day,— 
though much blood was spilt, and one life lost by their cowardice. No 
wonder at British supremacy as regards ‘ ships, colonies, and com- 
merce,’ when we hear such stories as this related of so respectable a 
people as the Dntch, and see them passed over so lightly. “* Concerning 
the conduct of the midshipman, 1 would rather be silent,” says the 
worthy lieutenant, naively. Itis amusing, too, to learn the conduct pur- 
sued towards the treacherous doers of this outrage. The worthy com- 
mander caused all their cocoa-nut trees to be cut down—those being 
‘‘an indispensable article of their subsistence.” Even this, however, 
was not done till the natives were all fairly out of sight. 

We repeat, this volume will be read w ith much interest, and deserves 
a place in all geographical libraries. 





























NOTES ON NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Mabinogion. By Lady Charlotie Guest. Part II1.—This Second Part of Lady 
Charlotte Guest’s elegant and interesting publication, contains the conclusion of 
Le Chevalier du Lion, and the “Tale of Peredur, the Son of Efrawc ;” both in the 
original Welsh, and in the simple, yet spirited, translation of Lady Charlotte. The 
tale is highly curious, and characteristic of the times and manners to which it be- 
longs, and will be read with interest by all lovers of antiquarian lore. It is embellished 
by several beautiful wood-cut vignettes, and some curious fac-similes of the original 
Welsh and Icelandic MS., in the libraries of Jesus College, Oxford, of the British 
Museum, and the collection of Mr. Justice Bosanquet. 


Oriental Outlines. By William Knight.—These agreeable and graphic ‘‘ Outlines” 
profess to embody ‘“‘ A Rambler's Recollections of a Tour in Turkey, Greece, and Tus. 
cany;” and they are fully answerable to their title and pretensions, Without presenting 
themselves in the imposing shape of an elaborate work, they convey, nevertheless, 
much useful information, of a very recent date, and in a very convenient form, 
regarding places, the visiters to which increase every season, and most of which 
visiters are of a description to pronounce “a great book a great evil,” while a little 
one (like these “ Outlines’’) they can pleasantly and profitably bear about with them 
wherever they may wander, and employ either as a guide or companion, as their case 
may require. ‘he places visited and chiefly dwelt upon are, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
Smyrna, the; Islands of the Cyclades, Napoli di Romania, &c., and also Leghorn, Pisa, 
and other parts of Tuscany. The volume is enlivened by many pleasant anecdotes and 
sketches of character, drawn from Oriental life, and will be as acceptable to the sitter 
at home as to the traveller in the East. 


The Works of Mrs. Hemans. Vol. VII.—This volume completes the collective edi- 
tion of Mrs. Hemans’s Works, and it will be found at least equal in poetic value and 
in personal interest to any one that has preceded it. It containsthe ‘‘ Songs,” and 
other lyrical pieces ; the “Sonnets” on devotional subjects, the ‘‘ Female Charac- 
ters of Scripture,’ the “ Scenes and Hymns of Life,” and (of more touching interest 
now than any other) the pieces which immediately preceded her death. We have 
also, in a supplementary form, critical remarks en the genius of Mrs. Hemans, by 
several hands ; and, lastly, a selection from her “ Juvenile Poems,” written between 
the ages of eight and thirteen years. For early promise—which was afterwards so 
beautifully fulfilled—we do not know that these poems have ever been surpassed. 
Upon the whole, this only perfect collection of the works of the most accomplished 
female poet of our day, can scarcely fail to attain popularity, even at a period when 
poetry is less sought for than it, perhaps, ever was before since the revival of letters. 


Ward's Standard Library of Divinity—This well-chosen selection from the works of 
celebrated English divines, proceeds prosperously in its course. We have now before 
us three Parts, each complete in itself, and containing, respectively, ‘«The Nature and 
Glory of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,’ by Dr. Bellamy; a ‘‘ Treatise on Divine 
Providence,” by Stephen Charnock ; and the ‘* Best Match; or, the Soul’s Espousal 
to Christ,” by Edward Pearce. 


The Comic Latin Grammar.—It is to be feared (by more parties than one) that this 
attempt to turn the most tiresome of all schoolboy drudgeries into a joke, is a more 
laudable than it will prove a successful one. Ask the little boys at Eton, ay, and 
the big ones too, if there is any fun to be got out of the Latin grammar, unless it be 
that sort of fun which the mischievous urchins found in pelting the frogs ? But if this 
droll little volume will not instil into the student much Latin, it will extract from 
him a good deal of laughing, always provided he take it up as a relaxation, and not 
asatask. The reader has heard of “ nonsense verses ;” if we describe the ‘‘ Comic 
Latin Grammar” as “ nonsense prose,” it is in no disparaging sense. In fact, it is 
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full of fun, such as it is, good, bad, and indifferent; the good, however, being, as 
usual, the least in quantity, except in the cuts, almost all of which are droll, and 
some capital. If we could transfer some of these to our pages, we would not stop 
here. But as we cannot, the next best thing will be to counsel all who understand 
the philosophy of “ turning diseases into commodities”’ to lay aside (for the Christmas 
holidays, at all events) that most ‘‘ serious” of all their school books the ‘* Eton Latin 
Grammar,’ and Ict the ‘‘ Comic” one be its locum tenens, 


The Practical Chemist's Pocket Guide. By W. Hope, M.D.—This miniature volume 
(literally not too large for the waistcoat-pocket) will be found to answer very fairly 
to its title, and full its simple but useful design—that of instructing the tyro in the 
elements of chemical science, bringing its information up to the latest periods, and 
detailing itin the plainest language, and under the most simple and available design. 


Weather Almanac for 1840. By Peter Leigh, Esq., M.A.—An attempt, and 
one by no means to be langhed at or discouraged, to set forth the philosophical 
principles on which the weather is to be judged of beforehand, and to construct a 
weather table or almanac, in conformity with those principles. It is the work of a 
scholar, and a man of scientitic information, and is calculated to lead to new and 
valuable researches on the important point in question. 


Reflections on Corn Laws, &e. By D. Salomons, Esq.—A_ pamplet§ advocating a 
fixed and uniform rate of duty on foreign corn. It is addressed to the Earl of 
Delawarr, as president of a provincial agricultural association, and is written with 
temper and good sense. The author fully admits, that the landofvner is justified in 
demanding a certain degree of protection, and expresses his conviction that a mode- 
rate fixed duty would have the effect, not so much of lowering prices here, as of 
raising them abroad, and would thus place our manufacturing population ona level 
with those of the continent, without inflicting injury on the agricultural classes here. 


Bacchus. By R. P. Grindrod. — Overlooking the “ pious frand,”’ of placing the 
name of the “jolly god,” before a work, every page of which contains high treason 
against his rule, we must pronounce the prize essay (for such it is) on the advantages 
of temperance as a useful and creditable work of its class, and one from which much 
valuable information may be gathered, even by those who are not prepared to hold 
by its leading opinions. it treats of the subject of INremperance, in every point of 
view in which it can be looked at, and seems, from the hasty perusal that alone we 
are able to afford it, to be not unworthy the distinction which has been awarded to it, 
of the hundred pound prize, offered by the New British and Foreign ‘Temperance 
Society. 












































